A LOOK BACK: 
FIFTY YEARS OF ANCIENT SOCIETY 
(1970-2020) 


At the start of this 50th issue of Ancient Society you are holding in your 
hands today, we thought this quinquagenarian celebration would be 
a good occasion to look back at the history of the journal, its title, man- 
agement, scope, contents, and contributors. Writing this history was not 
always easy, for there is no archive of the periodical itself, and little or 
nothing in the personal archives of those that stood at its cradle.! Our 
main sources of information were the issues of the journal itself, and 
oral communications by (former) collaborators. 


Finances 


When the periodical Ancient Society was launched in 1970, the initiative 
came from Ancient History professors Willy Peremans and Edmond 
Van ^t Dack. KU Leuven granted 195,000 Belgian francs for the first 
issue (500 copies), over 25,000 EUR in today's money (index of living 
costs taken into account). Financing by the university continued, and for 
many years the periodical was published by the department of Ancient 
History. Since volume 27 of 1996, however, it is in the professional 
hands of Peeters Publishers, Leuven. 


Title 


The new journal was initially called Historia Antiquitatis, the name used 
in the letter applying for funding to the university. After criticism of the 
Neo-Latinist Jozef IJsewijn that ‘Antiquitatis’ was a poor attempt at 


* The database underlying this article was compiled by Willy Clarysse and revised by 
Mark Depauw. It contains 591 articles published in the 45 printed volumes of Ancient 
Society, and connected to that 624 authorial contributions, 623 area tags, 633 period tags, 
and 1,217 keyword tags. The numbers differ because a single article may correspond to 
multiple tags depending on the type. A first draft of this article by Willy Clarysse was 
expanded by Mark Depauw. Yanne Broux created the network in Chart 11, wrote the 
corresponding section, and created the accompanying web page at www.trismegistos.org/ 
tmcorpusdata/17. 

! A few letters concerning the first issue of 1970 are preserved in the archive of Prof. 
E. Van "t Dack at KU Leuven, but there is no archive of the periodical itself and nothing 
in the extensive archive of Prof. W. Peremans. 
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rendering the concept of the ancient world, the editors opted for the Eng- 
lish version. This was not a self-evident choice in Belgium at that time. 


The editorial board 


The editorial board of Ancient Society has always had a strong Leuven 
connection. At the time of its creation in 1970, it consisted, a single 
exception notwithstanding, of professors of Leuven University in 
Ancient History, Oriental Studies, Archaeology or Philosophy. All of 
them are deceased by now: 


Jozef Mertens (1921-2007) 
Paul Naster (1913-1998) 
Willy Peremans (1907-1986) 
Gilles Quispel (1916-2006) [Utrecht] 
Tony Reekmans (1923-2004) 
Edmond Van ’t Dack (1923-1997) 
Gerard Verbeke (1910-2001) 
Herman Verdin (1926-2011) 
Jozef Vergote (1910-1992) 


The editor-in-chief (or editorial secretary) has always been a member of 
the Leuven Ancient History department, as the following survey shows: 


1970-1981 Herman Verdin 

1982-1983 Herman Verdin & Peter Van Dessel 

1984-1987 Herman Verdin, Peter Van Dessel & Jan Van Peer 
1988-1997 Herman Verdin & Peter Van Dessel 

1998-2011 Peter Van Dessel? 

2012-2018 Mark Depauw 

2019- Stefan Schorn 


This does not mean that there were no external members in the editorial 
board after G. Quispel. Ghent colleagues such as Raymond Bogaert were 
part of the editorial board (and later honorary editors), and currently 
Koenraad Verboven upholds that tradition. Since 1998 there have also 


? Since 2012 Peter Van Dessel still exercises the function of copy editor, dealing with 
post-acceptance processing of contributions. 
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been external consulting editors, currently A.R. Birley, K. Brodersen, 
J. Ma and D. Lenfant. 

The role of the editorial board has also changed somewhat over the 
years. Up to 2011, they evaluated the bulk of contributions to Ancient 
Society, although external reviewers were regularly consulted for their 
expertise. Since 2012, submitted contributions have been anonymized 
and subjected to double blind peer review, after which a final decision is 
taken by the editor-in-chief. 


The national affiliation of the contributors 


Despite these Leuven connections, Ancient Society was an international 
journal from the start. The flyer for the new publication in 1970 explic- 
itly welcomed contributions from outside scholars.* Up to now, authors 
from 29 different countries have published in the periodical, from New 
Zealand to Canada, and from Russia to Congo. Chart 1 shows the pro- 
portion of contributions per country, with Belgium accounting for about 


Contributions per nationality 


= Belgium = US = Germany = Italy = England = Netherlands =France = other 


Chart 1. The national affiliations of contributors from 1970 to 2019. 


3 “Een reeks bijdragen op het gebied van de Oude Geschiedenis (...), waarin niet 
enkel eigen studies, maar ook artikelen van vakgenoten buiten Leuven zullen worden 
opgenomen”. 
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one third (225 out of 624 contributions).* 22% of the contributions come 
from outside Europe. 

This preponderance of Belgian and European contributors is some- 
what misleading, however, as the growing internationalization of the 
editorial board is also reflected in the authorship of articles in Ancient 
Society. Chart 2 shows the relative importance of scholars attached to 
Leuven University over the years. In the first volumes they dominate, 
but they gradually become a minority. 
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Chart 2. The percentage of Leuven scholars as contributors 
from 1970 to 2019, with a dotted linear trendline in red. 


The gender balance 


Of the 624 authorial contributions, only 112 (18%) are written by 
women. In eight cases women collaborated with a man. Although this 
may at first sight seem a poor result, there is a clear evolution towards 
gender equality here. The first volume of 1970 was exclusively male, 
but the proportion of female authors has risen steadily, as Chart 3 shows. 
In 2003 for the first time a majority of the contributions (two-thirds) had 
a female author, and equality or better was reached also in 2015 and 2019. 


4 Although the database counts 591 articles, there are 624 authorial contributions as 
some articles have multiple authors (see below). 
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% Female contributions 
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Chart 3. The percentage of female authors from 1970 to 2019, 
with a dotted linear trendline in red. 


The language of the contributions 


The announcement of the first volume specified that contributions in 
English, German, French, Italian, Latin and Dutch would be evaluated 
(in that order!). As it happens, no article in Dutch was ever published, 
and only a single one (in 1978) was written in Latin. One was bilingual 
English and Italian, the two authors publishing their respective sections 
in their own language. The proportions for the remaining languages are 
given in Chart 4. 


Articles by language 


= English » French. = German = Italian = other 


Chart 4. The language of articles from 1970 to 2019. 
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Here again, the general overview disguises a clear evolution, although 
in this case it is far less linear. As Chart 5 shows, English articles have 
formed a majority in the Journal since the beginning, although only just 
outnumbering those written in other languages together. 
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Chart 5. The language of contributions from 1970 to 2019, per decade. 


Only after 2010 did Anglicization really take hold. Up to 2009, the 
trend towards the use of English in Ancient Society is subtle at best, as 
Chart 6 shows. 
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Chart 6. The proportion of articles in English, 
with a dotted linear trendline in red. 
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In a Belgian context, the gradual disappearance of French and Ger- 
man in favour of English, accelerating after 2000 as illustrated by Chart 
7, is especially noteworthy. 


Language articles Belgian authors 
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Chart 7. The languages of authors affiliated with Belgian universities 
from 1970 to 2019, per decade. 


The subject matter of the contributions 


From its outset in 1970, Ancient Society was meant to be a wide-ranging 
journal. As an undated draft of a letter to G. Forni of Rome in the archive 
of the first editorial secretary Verdin put it: 


En collaboration étroite avec des collégues d'autres universités, nous 
nous proposons d'aborder de préférence des problémes étudiés avec 
une certaine prédilection au séminaire d'histoire ancienne à Lou- 
vain: l'homme vivant en société, le rapprochement des peuples, la 
réflexion critique, appliquée tout d'abord aux sources de l'antiquité 
gréco-romaine. 


This implies that there was never any chronological or geographical 
limit and articles on any period or region of the ancient Graeco-Roman 
world were welcome, e.g. the Roman republic, classical Greece or Late 
Antiquity. Nevertheless, the Leuven preference for the Hellenistic period 
and for Egypt are visible in general overviews of period and region, as 
Charts 8 and 9 show. 
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Period 


» imperial = hellenistic = classical = late antique = republican = general = reception 


Chart 8. The proportion of articles per period from 1970 to 2019. 


Area 


= Egypt = Greece »Rome =East » West = general 


Chart 9. The proportion of articles per area from 1970 to 2019. 


Chart 10 shows the distribution of disciplinary keywords assigned to 
each article.” Society and politics come out on top, as could be expected 


5 The keyword tags, from most to least frequent: society, politics, historiography, 
prosopography, papyrology, economy, literature, institutions, epigraphy, edition, military, 
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for a journal with this title, and the core interests of Leuven ancient his- 
tory are again clearly discernible with historiography, prosopography, 
and papyrology among the most frequent other keywords. 


Keywords = society 
= politics 
= historiography 
= prosopography 

— = papyrology 
| =< SS = economy 
— a literature 

» institutions 


= epigraphy 
» edition 


a other 


Chart 10: The proportion of disciplinary keywords from 1970 to 2019. 


Here evolutions are less clear: there seems to be a stronger emphasis 
on Hellenistic history in the early years; after 2007, there are more arti- 
cles on the Roman empire, although this could be a coincidence; and 
economics have gained importance in the last ten years. In all, the jour- 
nal seems to evolve towards a balanced interest in the various periods, 
areas and subjects of Graeco-Roman antiquity, and their combination, as 
the network graph in Chart 11 shows. 

The network in Chart 11 is a ‘multimode network’, in that it connects 
different types of entities, represented by a circle (‘node’): keywords, 
periods, and geographical areas. The size of each node is determined by 
how often these tags are used in the database. The links between these 
three subjects are established on the basis of the underlying articles, i.e. 
if an article is tagged as ‘Roman period’ (period), ‘Egypt’ (area) and 
*prosopography' (keyword’), then these three items are linked in the net- 
work. Links are thicker if this combination of subjects is tagged for 
multiple articles. The keywords ‘politics’ and ‘society’ have been 


religion, Christianity, archaeology, onomastics, law, ethnicity, gender, chronology, 
numismatics, reception, digital humanities, geography, linguistics, science, Egyptology, 
ethnography, palaeography. 
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Chart 11: A network visualisation (created in Gephi) 
of keywords, periods, and areas.° 


omitted from this network, since they were assigned to most of the arti- 
cles and would therefore overshadow the entire network. 

The large central cluster indicates that everything is narrowly inter- 
twined, but when looking at the keywords (yellow nodes), it is clear that 
some themes (e.g. prosopography, historiography, papyrology, epigra- 
phy, edition) are more prominent than others (e.g. linguistics, chronology, 
numismatics, paleography). The term *Hellenistic' often occurs together 
with ‘East’ and especially ‘Egypt’, and there is a close connection 
between ‘Rome’ and ‘imperial’. ‘Edition’ is more closely combined with 
‘Egypt’, ‘imperial’ and ‘papyrology’ than with other keywords. The rel- 
atively new subject “digital humanities’ is linked only with ‘Egypt’ and 


5 An interactive version of this network is available at www.trismegistos.org/ 
tmcorpusdata/17. 
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‘East’ (for areas), and only with *papyrology' as a discipline, thus clearly 
reflecting the new avenues members of the KU Leuven Ancient History 
department have recently been exploring. 


The number and length of the articles 


In his letter to G. Forni, Verdin described Ancient Society as a publica- 
tion *de dimensions modestes: un volume d'environ 240 pages par an si 
possible". This ambition has largely been realized. On average, volumes 
have counted just over 309 pages, ranging from 236 in 1988 to 443 in 
1986. The median number of articles was 13, ranging from 10 (in 1999, 
2001, 2010, 2012, 2016-2017, 2019) to 17 (in 1989 and 1991). The 
annual publication rate was maintained, with the exception of volumes 
11-12 (1980-1981), 13-14 (1982-1983), 15-17 (1984-1986), and volume 
29 (1998-1999). 

Although still varying from one year to another, the average length of 
the articles grew from just over 16 pages in 1970 to over 30 pages in the 
most recent volumes, as Chart 12 illustrates. 


40 length articles (avg) 
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Chart 12. The average length of an Ancient Society article 
from 1970 to 2019, with a dotted linear trendline in red. 
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Chart 13 also shows that some long articles (statistical ‘outliers’) of 
up to 135 and 139 pages disguise that the evolution to a higher average 
is really a trend of the last ten years. 
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Chart 13. A box-and-whisker plot with the lengths of Ancient Society articles 
from 1970 to 2019: the box is formed by the 1st and 3rd quartiles, the 
whiskers by the minimum (lower quartile) and maximum (upper quartile), 
discounting for some outliers (dots on the graph, with values outside the 
interquartile range by factor 1.5). 


Outlook 


In the fifty years since the first issue of Ancient Society, the academic 
world has changed thoroughly. Although in the humanities in general, 
and in history in particular, books and proceedings have kept their 
importance, in many disciplines journal articles have become almost the 
only vehicle to convey new scholarly insights. The bibliometric world 
with impact factors and citation indices is also closely connected with 
the model of journal publications. The future thus bodes well for Ancient 
Society, and we hope that we can celebrate our centennial in 2070! 


KU Leuven Willy CLARYSSE 
OG Geschiedenis Oudheid Mark DEPAUW 
Yanne BROUX 


THE NOTION OF HAREM 
AND ITS IRRELEVANCE TO WOMEN 
OF THE PERSIAN COURT" 


Abstract: It has become controversial to use the word ‘harem’ to des- 
ignate the wives and concubines of the Great King of the Persian 
Empire, but differing attitudes may be observed among scholars, from 
rejecting this term to claiming it for use, most often without a detailed 
justification. Although it seems at first sight to be helpful, the present 
paper argues against using the word ‘harem’ by highlighting its major 
interpretative drawbacks: (1) its definition is unstable and unclear; 
(2) it creates confusion between the different categories of women 
who are distinguished in our evidence; (3) it is misleading, since it 
imposes on antiquity western representations mainly linked with Otto- 
man sultans; (4) it has strong modern connotations, and implies value 
judgments which are not suitable for a sound historical analysis; (5) it 
feeds a form of orientalism, since it fosters the idea that the Orient 
does exist, that it is the opposite of the Occident of the western 
speaker, and that it has not changed for more than two thousand years. 
It is lastly argued that this notion of a Persian ‘harem’ does not date 
back to the Greeks, who had neither a similar word nor similar repre- 
sentations and value judgments, nor the same feeling of otherness in 
respect to the Persians. 


There is no doubt that the Great King of Persia could have at his dis- 
posal several wives and many concubines.! In the 19th century, histori- 
ans of the ancient world began to use the word ‘harem’ to name this 
group of women or the area in which they lived. Today this use of the 
term has become controversial, and currently three different attitudes 
may be observed. 

(1) Some scholars use the word without thinking about it, simply fol- 
lowing a tradition dating back to the 19th century: in The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, published between 1862 and 
1867, the British historian George Rawlinson presented “the Royal 
harem or seraglio” as an important feature of the Persian Court, and then 


* I would like to warmly thank Edith Foster for looking over the English of this paper, 
a previous version of which was delivered in London in July 2019 at the joint conference 
of the FIEC and the Classical Association. I am also grateful to the two anonymous ref- 
erees for their reading and helpful comments. 

! On polygamy among Persian kings and Greek views of it, see Lenfant (2019). 
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detailed the status of the King's wives and concubines.2 Accordingly, 
when archaeologists explored the site of the royal palace of Persepolis in 
the 1930s, they believed that they could identify a sector as Xerxes' 
harem.? The trend continued after the Second World War and into the 
new millennium: in the 1970s, Josef Hofstetter called a woman whom 
Greeks described as the concubine of a Persian a “Haremsdame”.* And 
in the Oxford Classical Dictionary (1996, and again in 2012), E. David 
Hunt stated that the Persian king employed eunuchs “as guardians of his 
harem” 5 

(2) Other scholars avoid using the word, and that is the case with the 
majority of historians of the Achaemenid empire since the 1980s, in 
the wake of post-colonial studies. Maria Brosius, in a whole book 
devoted to women in ancient Persia, never resorted to the term.’ More 
recently, Amélie Kuhrt, in her rich anthology of sources on the Persian 
Empire, did not need it to explain her texts.’ Neither scholar commented 
on the use of the term by others. In Kuhrt’s volumes, it only occurs in 
quotation marks as a topographical pointer to the buildings in Persepolis 
which archeologists had once identified as the King’s “Harem”, but 
which are today usually thought to be administrative buildings.’ In his 
History of the Persian Empire, Pierre Briant expressed more explicit 
reservations: in his section “The Myth of the Harem’, he considers the 
harem as only “a separate building where the women supposedly lived 
in individual chambers”, and describes the idea of a harem at the Great 


2 Rawlinson (1867, 1871?) 171-175. Volume IV (1867) is that on the Fifth Monarchy, 
that is: Persia. 

3 The identification goes back to Ernst Herzfeld and was resumed afterward by 
Olmstead (1948) 285-288 in his History of the Persian Empire, and above all by Schmidt 
(1953) 255-263 in his fundamental publication of the site Persepolis. 

* Hofstetter (1978) 207-208. 

5 Hunt (1996 = 2012). I argued elsewhere that, on the contrary, eunuchs of the Persian 
Empire as we can know them through classical sources are not guardians of harem (Lenfant 
[forthcoming]). 

° To tell the truth, Helen Sancisi-Weerdenburg does not seem to reject the term as 
such and uses it to mean a group of influent women (Sancisi-Weerdenburg [1987] 37-38). 
What she rejects is the view of the Orient that, according to her, was promoted by Ctesias, 
that of a world including harem, eunuchs, luxury and intrigues (p. 43). 

7 Brosius (1996). 

š Kuhrt (2007), esp. 578 and 593-604, on royal women and concubines. 

? Kuhrt (2007) 244 n. 1: “the so-called Harem in Persepolis”, the “Harem”; 303: 
“administrative buildings (‘Harem’)”. In fact, the interpretation of the sector (on which 
see Shahbazi [2004] 162-168) as intended for the seclusion of women has been generally 
abandoned. 
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King’s court as a presupposition based on Classical texts, the Book of 
Esther, and the Ottoman harems. He concludes his analysis in this way: 
“Although the term harem must be retained for convenience, the usual 
meaning cannot be applied to any woman other than the royal concu- 
bines”.!° Stronger concerns have been expressed by Josef Wiesehöfer 
who convincingly argued “against the use of the term for reasons of 
content (it is not really able to reflect the variety of personal relations 
within Persian court society) and of methodology (there is the danger of 
false analogies and connotations)".!! 

(3) However, more recently, since the beginning of the 21st century, 
a singular third choice has emerged, namely, openly to claim that the 
word ‘harem’ is the most relevant one and may be used without any 
connotation. !? 

All in all, champions as well as opponents of its use have often 
claimed the relevance or the irrelevance of the word without defining it, 
justifying its use or rejection, or explaining in depth its interpretative 
consequences. This paper aims to deal with that issue and to investigate 
the relevance of the notion in today’s history of the Persian Empire. 


To assess the relevance of a word, one first needs to interrogate its defi- 
nition. As is well known, the ‘harem’ has been in the past an institution 
in some Muslim societies, and it names either the group of women in 
a household, or the section of the house which was reserved for them. 
Yet, beyond this starting point, there are two possible perspectives. 
Either the notion is approached from its Arabic etymology and its mean- 
ing in the Islamic world, or it is addressed through its meaning and use 
outside this world, in modern western society, where it has strong 
connotations. 

Let us first consider the meaning of the word in ancient Muslim socie- 
ties, as champions of its use to describe the Persian world have some- 
times done. In Arabic, harim means “forbidden” as well as “sacred”. 
It names (among other things) the part of the dwelling-house where the 
women live, and it is supposed to secure the utmost seclusion, since it 
cannot be entered by men other than close male members of the family. 


? Briant (2002) 283 and 285. 

11 Wiesehófer (2015) 168 n. 2. 

? Llewellyn Jones (2013) 97 and 102. 

Llewellyn Jones (2013) 97 — but afterwards the author does not refer any more to 
this meaning. 
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The word may also designate the collectivity of women who occupy the 
harem.14 It generally implies two concepts: (1) the existence of a group 
of women who depend on one man — his wives or concubines, but also 
his mother, daughters, and unmarried sisters,'® and (2) the confinement 
of these women in a private area, where they are out of the sight of men 
who do not belong to the family.!^ 

If we compare these features with the female world of the Persian 
court as we know it mainly through classical, Elamite and Babylonian 
sources, the existence of a group of women is certainly a common char- 
acteristic, since the King often had several wives and many concubines, 
and other women like the King's mother obviously had a significant 
role. However, among these women it is important to distinguish at least 
two major categories: concubines, and wives!" — or royal women. In 
fact, wives belong to a broader category, that of royal women (duksis in 
Persepolitan Elamite texts, BuotAtdec yvvalikeg in Greek texts), women 
belonging to the family of the king, including not only wives, but also 


14 See Peirce (1993) 3-5. Such meanings also occur in general dictionaries: The 
Oxford English Dictionary 2nd ed. 1989: “1. The part of a Muslim dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to secure the utmost seclusion and privacy 
(...) 2. The occupants of a harem collectively; the female members of a Muslim family, 
esp. the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, Persian, or Indian Muslim". Schónig 
(2004): “those parts of the house where the women (mother, wife/wives, daughters, 
unmarried sisters, concubines) of a family live and which can only be entered by those 
male members of the family who have a particular family relationship". The latter refers 
to Penzer's book about the harem in the sultan's palace in Istanbul (Penzer [1966?]). 
Peirce (2018): “The harem can be seen as a feature of architectural practice that separates 
the private family quarters of a residence from its more public or specifically male zones, 
and, by association, the females living in those quarters." 

15 [n fact, the occupants of the modern harems are not always of the same type: the 
Ottoman rulers had no wives, but instead concubines coming from neighbouring nations, 
who were in fact his slaves and gave birth to sons, and afterward were retired from the 
harem. These sons could become governors, and one of them could succeed the sultan. 
See Peirce (1993) 29-89. The transition from marriage to concubinage as the principal 
vehicle for reproducing the dynastic line had already taken place during the first centuries 
of Abbasid rule (El Cheik [2005] 9, Peirce [2018]). That development also contributed to 
“the emergence of the ruler's mother as a person of significant authority in the harem 
quarters and not infrequently in imperial politics as well" (Peirce [2018]). Moreover, 
there were in the Ottoman harem women who were not sexual partners of the Sultan, but 
had administrative functions (Peirce [1993]). 

16 Such a definition is admittedly a contestable oversimplistic generalization. As 
Peirce (1993) 118, stressed concerning the Ottoman harem, "despite areas of continuity, 
the harem was an institution that experienced continuous change." 

17 On the distinction between wives and concubines, see Brosius (1996) 32-33; Briant 
(2002) 277-286, esp. 285; Lenfant (2019) 17-20. 
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the daughters and mother of the king!š. These women enjoy higher sta- 
tus, they are born of prominent Persian families, and the sons of the 
wives are, as a rule, those who should ascend to the throne.!? By con- 
trast, concubines are foreigners, they are above all intended to provide 
pleasure to the king as sexual partners or as singers and musicians, and 
they also follow the king to the hunt.?? Unlike concubines in the Otto- 
man harem, they are not supposed to give birth to the future king.?! It is 
noteworthy that both categories of women, wives as well as concubines, 
may follow the king to war,” but in separate carriages.” 

These larger categories were probably not themselves homogenous, 
and among concubines there were certainly favourites and others who 
were almost anonymous.”* This disparity of status argues against the 
consideration of the group of women as a whole, with a common term 
such as ‘harem’ referring to them all.” A recent example may exemplify 
this confusing effect of the term: in her book on Greek Perspectives on 
the Achaemenid Empire, Janett Morgan, who uses the word ‘harem’ 
without defining it and without even alluding to the debates about its 
use, sometimes employs the word about concubines,”° sometimes about 


18 On duksis, see Brosius (1996) 27-28: “a title used for women belonging to the fam- 
ily of the king, but it definitely was not confined to the king’s wife”. Brosius (2006) 
41-43 specifies that it may be used for the King’s daughters, the King’s mother and “the” 
King’s wife (the one whose son had been designated as successor). 

19 Hdt. 3.2. 

? Heraclides FGrHist 689 F1 (Lenfant [2009] 267-272). 

?! Of course concubines also had sons (Artaxerxes I had 17 ‘illegitimate’ sons from 
his concubines: Ctes. F15 $47) and it even happened that one of them became king under 
the name Darius IL, since the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes I had died. The son of 
a concubine Darius II even had married another illegitimate child of Artaxerxes I, Parysa- 
tis, who thus became wife of the king, before being later mother of another king, Artax- 
erxes II. That was not, however, the usual process. 

22 Hdt. 7.83.2, 7.187.2, Xen. Cyr. 4.3.1-2. 

23 Curt. 3.3.22-24. 

24 There is, however, nothing comparable at the Persian court to the position of the 
Ottoman ruler's mother with her authority in the harem quarters. Sometimes, the Persian 
king's mother (e.g. Parysatis) is pictured as influencing his son, but this is another 
matter. 

25 Of course, the modern harem is not itself supposed to be homogenous, but its pos- 
sible heterogeneity is not necessarily the same, all the more as harems could be rather 
different according to the cultural and chronological area concerned. See above n. 15. 

26 Morgan (2016) 81: “There are also tales of women of the empire sent to fill the 
harem", with a reference to Hdt. 6.9.4, where there is nothing like that: the virgin daugh- 
ters of the Ionian rebels are instead threatened to be deported to Baktria (züç rapO£voug 
Gvaonáotoug ç Baxtpa)! True, the effective punishment of the Ionian rebellious cities 
includes the deportation of “the most beautiful of the virgins to the King" (6.32.6) 
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wives,” sometimes about an unclear referent? so that the reader might 
hesitate when she writes that “Alexander took control of the royal 
harem”.”? 

As for seclusion and the absence of any contact with men not belong- 
ing to the family, the analogy is even more doubtful. It is contradicted 
by classical sources as well as Persepolitan and Babylonian documents. 
The latter prove that royal women were involved in public feasts??, that 
they had personal estates in various parts of the Empire, that they trav- 
elled on their own, gave instructions to their estates’ intendants, sealed 
documents with their own seal, and even had their own court and their 
own “table” — the same institution as for the king, involving a large 
distribution of goods which contributed to the woman’s prestige.*! As 
for Greek sources, they suggest a difference in this respect between con- 
cubines and royal women. They indeed mention a separate area in the 
royal palace, where the concubines lived together — an inner court 
the King had to go through in order to reach them?” — not surprisingly 
for people of lower status. By contrast, royal women do not appear to 
have been confined to a part of the palace or even to the palace itself, out 
of the sight of men. In Herodotus' story, the physician Demokedes, after 
having cured Darius, is sent by the King “to his wives”, which means 
that the latter were in a common area of the palace.*4 There is no 


— which may refer to concubines, or to servants: at the same time, “the most handsome 
boys are castrated and made eunuchs”. 

27 Morgan (2016) 272: “Women of the [Macedonian] court also played roles in secur- 
ing the centre through marriage alliances, just as women did in the Achaemenid harem.” 

28 Morgan (2016) 214: in Heraclides, Persica “we are given tales of (...) court life 
with feasts, palaces and the harem”. See also on p. 190: “[Ctesias’] Persica brought the 
politica of the harem before the reader's gaze" (I confess that I do not understand very 
well the meaning of this sentence), 191 “harem intrigues”. 

29 Morgan (2016) 285. In fact, Diod. 17.77.6, Curt. 6.6.8 and Just. 12.3.10 refer to 
concubines (naAAoxtösg, paelices). 

30 Brosius has shown, on the basis of Greek as well as Persepolitan sources, that 
women took part in feasts (Brosius [1996], 94-97). 

3! Brosius (1996) 125-144, and above all Henkelman (2010) (drawing on Persepolis 
Fortification Tablets, he shows that “the royal women Irdabama and Irtastuna had their 
own ‘table’ and like the king’s theirs was an institution of its own right and was recog- 
nised as such by the Persepolis administration”. See especially p. 693-703). See also 
Wiesehöfer (2015) 168, Safaee (2018) 118-119. 

? Heraclides FGrHist 689 F1 (Lenfant [2009] 267-272). 

3 Hdt. 3.130: napa tug &mvtod yovoixac. 

34 Briant (2002) 284 argues that the expression napà tac Emvtod yvvoikag, “to his 
wives”, implies “the existence of separate apartments”, and Herodotus states that young 
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mention of the fact that they could not go outside. Ctesias speaks of the 
mother of the King, Parysatis, who went to Babylon after Cyrus’ death,35 
and also of the king’s daughter Rhoxanë, who used to practice archery 
and spear-throwing*®. According to Plutarch, the King’s wife Stateira 
was free to move about outside and she could be approached by com- 
mon women.” As in the Elamite sources, Greek stories suggest that 
women were not confined to the palace. Moreover, when they were 
inside, royal women could be approached by men not belonging to the 
family. Demokedes was one of these men. When he was first sent to 
the King's wives by Darius himself, each of the wives took gold out of 
a chest to give it to the man who had cured the king. That is to say that 
the doctor did have access to the king's wives. In that case at least this 
was not directly due to the fact that he was a doctor, because he came as 
the man who had saved the king, and not as a physician coming to cure 
a wife. Afterwards, he also became one of those physicians who had 
friendly relations with royal women — not only medical consultations,?? 
but also private conversations.?? If we can believe the story, Apollonides 
even had intercourse with the king’s daughter Amytis.^ But such a pos- 
sibility does not seem to have been reserved for physicians: Amytis is 
said to have had intercourse with other “men” as well, like her mother 
Amestris before her.^! In another vein, Themistocles is said to have been 
allowed to “come into the king's mother's presence" and to have 
become a close friend.? Some of these stories may admittedly be con- 
sidered doubtful, but it is nevertheless striking that none positively con- 
firms the idea that the palace women were all confined or that there was 
an absolute segregation based on gender. Such a picture suggests that the 
commonly accepted notion of ‘harem’ could describe at most a group of 


children lived with their mothers until the age of five without being seen by their father 
(Hdt. 1.136). 

35 Ctes. F16 $66 and F29b. 

36 Ctes. F15 $55. 

37 Plut. Art. 5.3. 

?* Herodotus has Demokedes consulted by Atossa (3.133), Ctesias has Apollonides 
consulted by Amytis (F14 $44). 

39 Ctesias obviously had with Parysatis conversations which were not confined to 
medical questions (F15 851, with Lenfant (2004) x1 and xxxi). 

4 Ctes. F14 844. 

^! Ibidem. Add that before she had an affair with Apollonides, she was already accused 
of adultery by her husband: F13 $832 and F14 $34. 

? Plut. Them. 29.6. 
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concubines who were partly similar to slaves and were destined to 
make the king’s life pleasant. Hence some historians accept the term, but 
only when it is applied to concubines.^ 

Nevertheless, even in the case of a partial similarity, the use of ‘harem’ 
remains a source of trouble, because, to tell the truth, when we use this 
word today, it does not convey the original Arabic notion. Instead, 
whether we like it or not, this is a term with its own western history and 
its own strong connotations. In modern western languages, the word is 
sometimes used as a joke about a group of women surrounding a man, 
but it more seriously refers above all to an imaginary western vision of 
the Muslim world, which developed first in the 17th century, and then in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, especially in France and Great Britain, with 
two underlying themes going through literature, opera, and painting: 
with its women and eunuchs subjugated to a single man, the harem or 
seraglio has first become a metaphor for the oppressive power exercised 
by an oriental despot?? and second the symbol of a place of exacerbated 
eroticism, female sensuality and male fantasy — a number of women 
being completely dedicated to the sexual pleasure of a single lord, some- 
times lounging naked as a group waiting for male desire.^ó Far from 
attempting to be an ethnological report on Muslim practices, such repre- 
sentations relied on a cultural and ideological agenda." They were 
implicit proof of western superiority, and were also a pretext for picto- 
rial innovations. Imbued with these orientalist conceptions which are 
now rooted in western culture, the present word ‘harem’ conveys the 
ideas of polygyny, eroticism, sexual oppression and sensuality, together 
with a form of reprobation or fascination (it may also suggest a sexual 
paradise for men). Under these circumstances, it is no longer possible to 
use the term in reference to its Arabic etymology and its connotations of 


55 They could be compared to (Greek) slaves, since they were always foreigners and 
often captured or acquired, but they also enjoyed a higher status, inasmuch their children 
could possibly access the throne in the absence of a living legitimate son. 

44 See Briant, quoted above (n. 10). 

55 See Grosrichard (1998). The best illustration of such a picture is certainly The Per- 
sian Letters of Montesquieu. 

4 The Arabian Nights, the writings of Pierre Loti and Orientalist paintings of the 18th 
and 19th centuries exemplify this trend. On women in Orientalist paintings, see e.g. 
Thornton (1985) and Peyraube (2008). On the harem “in Oriental paintings and colonial 
fiction as a means of evoking every possible venue of erotic fantasy”, cf. Apter (1992). 

47 The seminal work on such a topic was Said (1978). 
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respect, religious purity, and personal honour. A word’s connotations 
cannot disappear through a simple individual decision. 

As a consequence, using the word *harem' to refer to women of the 
Persian court has significant interpretative drawbacks. (1) The first is to 
transfer into analyses of antiquity western representations mainly linked 
with Ottoman sultans.? For example, the rivalry between favorites 
among the Sultan's concubines who were striving to impose their sons 
produced the cliché and set expression ‘harem intrigues’. This terminol- 
ogy had unintended consequences for historical interpretation: by the 
end of the 19th century, in his Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’Orient, 
Gaston Maspero stated that after Xerxes' defeat in Greece "La vie des 
princes se consumait au milieu des intrigues et des crimes du harem” 
(p. 758); and half a century later, in his History of the Persian Empire 
(1948), which was the standard reference book on the Achaemenid 
Empire for many years, Olmstead still often spoke of “harem intrigues”, 
“harem quarrel” or “harem struggle ",?? rather confusing notions applied 
to events of different sorts.?! The Ottoman harem is often seen as a space 
where some women strongly influenced their master, sometimes pic- 
tured as defenseless in this context of seclusion and eroticism. Among 
modern historians of the Persian Empire, the projection of this cliché 
continued to feed the image of weak kings and to provoke hazardous 
psychological speculations: in 1867, Rawlinson wrote that “the mon- 
arch who in public ruled despotically over millions of men, succumbed, 
within the walls of the seraglio, to the yoke of a woman, whose influ- 
ence he was too weak to throw off”. 

(2) The second drawback of using *harem' is to impose on the Persian 
Empire value judgements tied to oriental despotism or erotic exoticism, 
representations of an otherness which is condemned and embodies 
something to be avoided. 


48 That is nevertheless what Llewellyn Jones (2013) 97, tries to do. On these Arabic 
connotations, see Peirce (1993) 3-4. 

4 [n addition, Western representations are not always consistent, which does not 
come as a surprise, since The Arabian Nights, The Persian Letters and Pierre Loti do 
not convey the same clichés. Are women victims or powerful manipulators? The picture 
is too confused and inconsistent to allow any useful comparison. 

50 Olmstead (1948): “harem intrigues”, p. 86, 266, 316, 363; “harem quarrel”, 
p. 214; “harem struggle", p. 215 n. 3. 

5! See also most recently Morgan (2016) 191, on “harem intrigues” in Ctesias” work. 

5 Rawlinson (1867) 174. 
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(3) Finally, the third drawback is that the use of the word ‘harem’ in 
itself obviously feeds a form of orientalism, since it contributes to the 
idea of an Oriental world which remains the same through thousands of 
years and is always sensational, always the opposite of that of the west- 
ern speaker. In fact, even when applied to different Islamic societies of 
several centuries, the notion of harem should not be referred to in the 
singular, because, as has been shown by historians, “there were a variety 
of living arrangements for women in Islamic households”: thus, even 
when applied to Islamic societies, the word wrongly suggests the time- 
lessness of the Orient.?? This error is still more striking when thousands 
of years passed between the supposedly similar societies. It is revealing 
that George Rawlinson, after having described the status of the King's 
wives and concubines, speaking — as has been seen — of “the harem”, 
also alludes to “that reserve which Orientals have always maintained 
with regard to women".?^ In his Kyros le Jeune en Asie Mineure (1905), 
Georges Cousin is even clearer: “Kings and generals also took their 
harems (the word is neither Persian nor Greek, but Arabic; it doesn't 


matter: the East is the same in every era)”. 


An additional question should be raised, since some scholars admittedly 
avoid speaking of a Persian harem, but ascribe such a representation to 
the Greeks:?? does really this notion date back to Greeks? 

The first point to be stressed in this respect is that, in spite of some 
modern translations which are rather (unfaithful) adaptations, there is no 
Greek word that may rightly be translated by ‘harem’ or 'seraglio': the 
Greek words which are sometimes translated in this way are actually 
neutral and banal expressions such as gynaikes, "women", basilides 
gynaikes, “royal women", pallakai or pallakides, “concubines”, gynai- 
könitis, “women’s apartment”). 

As for Greek representations, they have already been analyzed above, 
since the bulk of our sources on women of the court are Greek texts. 
However, these sources may be reconsidered here from a different point 


> EI Cheikh (2005) 1-2. 

34 Rawlinson (1867) 176 (my italics). 

5 Cousin (1905) 127 (my italics): “Rois et généraux (...) emmenaient aussi leur 
harem (le mot n’est ni perse, ni grec, mais arabe; peu importe: /’Orient est le méme a 
toutes les epoques)”. 

?6 See, for example, Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1987) 37-38 and 43; Llewellyn-Jones 
(2013) 99. 

57 | summarize here what I have demonstrated with some detail in Lenfant 2021. 
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of view, and submitted to the following question: what was the Greeks’ 
value judgment on these particular Persian habits, and was their judg- 
ment the same as that of modern Westerners on the harem of Ottoman 
sultans? 

Let us consider first the plurality of dependent women, then their spe- 
cific residence area. As for the plurality of women, we may distinguish 
wives from concubines. Wives, first: the polygamy of kings was undeni- 
ably exotic for Greeks, as opposed to their own monogamic practice. 
It may be assumed that it was interpreted as a political device especially 
used by the first kings to strengthen alliances with prominent families. 
This institution is however rarely mentioned by Greeks, and does not 
seem to be a major distinguishing feature in their eyes: in many cases 
Persian kings are even pictured as monogamous.?? Even more exotic was 
probably the extraordinary number of the king's concubines: three hun- 
dred or even three hundred sixty six, as many as the days of the year.” 
This huge number could be interpreted as a symbol of the higher status 
and power of the king,$? a symbol that Alexander understood very well, 
since he adopted this Achaemenid tradition.°' However, it is only 
stressed from the fourth century onward, and in very few texts. It is 
noteworthy that it is not recorded in the works which treat Persian life 
and culture in depth such as those of Herodotus and Xenophon, and its 
absence is also striking in the famous Greek comments on Persian deca- 
dence or weakness (for instance, in Isocrates’ Panegyricus, Plato's Laws, 
and Xenophon's Cyropedia 8.8). In other words, the place of concubines 
in the Greek image of the Persian court is rather marginal, unlike that of 
the ‘harem’ in modern western views of the Ottoman empire. 

Moreover, the judgment of Greeks on these concubines of the king 
was certainly not similar to that of modern Westerners on the assumed 
oriental harem. As a matter of fact, the word pallake or pallakis, that we 
translate as “concubine”, and that Greeks used about women serving the 
Persian king, was also used by them about their own society: Greeks as 


58 See Lenfant (2019). 

>” See Lenfant (2009) 270-271, with the main references (please update the edition for 
Dikaiarchos' Life of Greece [quoted p. 271 n. 1], which is now FGrHist 1400 F5). 

60 Brosius 1996 (191): “through them the king expressed his splendour”. 

6! Diod. 17.77.6; Curt. 6.6.8; Just. 12.3.10. True, Alexander could all the more under- 
stand the Persian practice. 

62 Although concubines are mentioned by Herodotus, Ctesias and Xenophon, in extant 
sources their huge number first occurs in Heraclides! Persica (FGrHist F1, Lenfant 
[2009] 267-273) and then in later accounts on Alexander. 
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well could have a concubine in addition to a wife; this concubine also 
had lower status, and her children were also illegitimate. This does not 
mean that the king’s concubines were not exotic for the Greeks, but they 
were exotic for different reasons than for a modern westerner. The sur- 
prising fact was not the status, but rather the multiplicity of the king’s 
concubines. It is likely that Greeks saw in these concubines a demonstra- 
tion of the king’s sensuality,“ however, this did not have the same 
meaning as the eroticism of the modern imaginary harem. The immoder- 
ate quest for pleasure was considered by Greeks as a source of softness 
and weakness for the man, and not as a cause of servitude for the women, 
nor was it a source of fascination for male Greeks themselves. In other 
words, similarities may be misleading. 

In addition, the existence of a specific residence area for women was 
not perceived by Greeks as a strange thing: they used the same words 
gynaikön and gynaikönitis for the area where royal Persian women were 
dwelling as well as for the space of the Greek household where women 
lived and which was not to be entered by male visitors. As for the idea 
that women should pass their lives inside a private space, it was a com- 
monly held Greek ideal, even if the practice was often different from 
this ideal. Lastly, the confinement of concubines, who could in some 
respects be compared with slaves, had even less reason to shock a Greek. 
In a word, the feeling of otherness elicited by Persian practices was 
probably not as pronounced for a Greek as for a modern westerner. 


In conclusion, whereas the word ‘harem’ seemed at first sight to be help- 
ful, there are many reasons to avoid it when speaking of the women of 
the Persian court. First, its definition is unclear. Second, even if we 
define it as a part of the royal palace which is reserved for women who 
depend on the king and whose primary role is to provide him with pleas- 
ure and children (and, by extension, the group of these women), it is 
a source of confusion, since it does not distinguish royal women from 


83 Xen. Cyr. 4.3.1-2, about Persians who take with them their wives and concubines 
when going to war (“perhaps also they follow this custom for their own sensual gratifica- 
tion"). Diod. 17.77.7 (about Alexander imitating the Great King. See above): "Each 
night [his concubines] paraded about the couch of the king so that he might select the one 
with whom he would lie that night." 

% On gynaikön and gynaikónitis, and what should be meant by this ‘female space’, 
see Lenfant 2021, n. 27 with references. 
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concubines,® unlike Elamite and Greek sources, which show that these 
main categories of women had little in common. Third, the term is also 
misleading, because it suggests practices not attested at the Persian 
court, since, as far as we know, royal women were not confined and 
deprived of any possible contact with men not belonging to the family. 
Fourth, the word has strong connotations of exoticism, and evokes dis- 
approval or fascination. And last, its use favors orientalism, because it 
implies a strong similarity between ancient and modern times. In fact, 
referring to the harem as a Persian reality fosters the idea that the Orient 
does exist and that it has not changed for more than two thousand years. 
And if we refer to it as Greek fantasy, this supports the idea that the 
‘West’ itself has not changed during these thousands of years — which 
is no less dubious. 

From an historical point of view, it may seem better to avoid so many 
interpretative drawbacks and to use the same neutral and precise words 
as our sources (speaking of wives, royal women, concubines, royal 
women’s area, concubines’ area, and so on), as do a number of histo- 
rians nowadays. This practice is possibly less colorful for some readers, 
but obviously less misleading as well. 


Université de Strasbourg Dominique LENFANT 
dlenfant@ unistra.fr 
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DIE GESELLSCHAFT DES PTOLEMAIISCHEN ÄGYPTEN" 


Abstract: Der Aufsatz gibt einen Uberblick über die wichtigsten 
Aspekte der ptolemaiischen Gesellschaft und ihres bipolaren Charak- 
ters. Hierbei kommen Aspekte der Abgrenzung sowie der gegenseiti- 
gen Beeinflussung und Durchdringung zur Sprache. 


Seit der Eroberung Agyptens durch Alexandros war die Gesellschaft des 
Landes zweigeteilt. An der Spitze des griechischen Segments der bipola- 
ren Gesellschaft stand der König. Die Gestalt seines Königtums war aus 
griechischen und makedonischen Wurzeln erwachsen — eine Gestalt, 
die durch die Persönlichkeit des Alexandros forciert worden war. Die 
Herrschaft des Königs war unumschränkt (anhypeüthynos arché). Alle 
Bewohner des Landes waren — wenn auch nicht immer nominell, so 
doch faktisch — seine Untertanen. Die Verwendung des modernen 
Begriffs der absolutistischen Monarchie ist hier durchaus am Platz. 

Die engsten Mitarbeiter des Königs waren seine philoi (“Freunde”) 
— die neue sprachliche Version der hetairoi (“Gefährten”) des 
Alexandros. Sie fungierten als Ratgeber, Diplomaten, Generale und Pro- 
vinzstatthalter des Königs und gegebenenfalls auch als Regenten des 
unmündigen Königs. Unter den 40 namentlich bekannten philoi der pto- 
lemaiischen Zeit, zu denen auch die archisomatophylakes (“ Erzleib- 
wächter”) und die somatophylakes (“Leibwächter”) des 3. Jh. zu zählen 
sind, befand sich kein Ägypter — ich sehe auch in Dionysios/Petosara- 
pis (168-164/163) und (mit Vorbehalt) in Achillas (51-48/47) keine 
Ägypter. Viele Angehörige der enchorischen aristokratischen Familien 
werden dies mit Erstaunen zur Kenntnis genommen haben. 

In den Streitkräften dienten vornehmlich makedonische und griechi- 
sche misthophöroi (“Söldner”) und Klerüchoi (“Landbesitzer”) bzw. 
kátoikoi (“Siedler”). Zwar wurden die einheimischen maächimoi 
(“Kämpfer”) keinesfalls aus den Verbänden des Heers und der Flotte 
völlig ausgemustert, doch blieb ihre militärische Bedeutung — jeden- 
falls zunächst — gering. 


* Ursprünglich habe ich diesen Beitrag (zusammen mit anderen Beiträgen) am 14. Juni 
2011 an den Herausgeber eines Bandes des sogenannten LXX Handbuchs geschickt. Der 
Herausgeber hatte mich um meine Mitarbeit gebeten. Da dieser Band jedoch nach 
5 1/2 Jahren noch nicht erschienen war, habe ich den Beitrag am 5. Dezember 2016 
zurückgezogen. 


Ancient Society 50, 29-39. doi: 10.2143/AS.50.0.3289077 
© 2020 by Ancient Society. All rights reserved. 
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Die hohen und höheren Posten der Administration wurden meist von 
Griechen besetzt. 

Im übrigen gelang es nicht wenigen griechischen Kaufleuten und 
Handwerkern, in der ‘Neuen Welt’ ihr Glück zu machen und dadurch 
eine relativ angesehene gesellschaftliche Position zu erringen. Auf der 
untersten Stufe der gesellschaftlichen Pyramide standen natürlich die 
(nicht sehr zahlreichen) Sklaven, die in den oikoi der Griechen ihre 
Dienste zu verrichten hatten. 

Eine von den Königen geschaffene Nische des griechischen Segments 
der Gesellschaft füllten die Intellektuellen aus, die in der Hauptstadt in 
den königlichen Institutionen des museion und der bibliotheke arbeite- 
ten. Sie verliehen dem königlichen Hof einen Glanz, der in die ganze 
Oikumene strahlte. 

Manche Fachausdrücke, die uns in den Dokumenten begegnen, schaf- 
fen für das Verständnis dessen, was mit diesen Wendungen gemeint ist, 
beträchtliche Schwierigkeiten — nicht zuletzt im Hinblick auf besondere 
Gruppierungen innerhalb des ‘griechischen’ Segments der Gesellschaft. 
In demotischen Verträgen stoßen wir beispielsweise auf den Ausdruck 
Wynn ms n Kmy (“Grieche, der in Ägypten geboren ist”). Deutet dieser 
Ausdruck darauf hin, daß diese “Griechen” in einem ethnischen Sinn 
von den Ägyptern zu trennen sind? Offensichtlich nicht. In diesem 
Zusammenhang ist nämlich — unter anderem (!) — darauf hinzuweisen, 
daß “der Grieche, der in Ägypten geboren ist” der demotischen Doku- 
mente in griechischen Dokumenten nie als “Grieche der Abstammung 
nach” (Hellen tes epigones) bezeichnet wird, sondern als “Perser der 
Abstammung nach” (Perses tes epigones). Das Problem des richtigen 
Verständnisses dieser Wendungen verschärft sich noch durch den 
Umstand, daß es nicht nur “Perser der Abstammung nach” gegeben hat, 
sondern auch “Alexandreier der Abstammung nach”, “Araber der 
Abstammung nach”, “Juden der Abstammung nach” e tutti quanti. 
Offensichtlich wird durch diese Bezeichnungen nicht ein ethnischer 
Gegensatz bzw. ein ethnischer Unterschied dieser “in Ägypten Gebore- 
nen” und der “Männer der Abstammung nach” zu den einheimischen 
Ägyptern zum Ausdruck gebracht. Vielmehr scheinen diese Bezeichnun- 
gen nur darauf hinzuweisen, daß diese Personen gewisse juristische bzw. 
fiskalische Privilegien gehabt haben. 

Das ägyptische Segment der Gesellschaft war in ptolemaiischer Zeit 
insofern akephal, als mit Nektanebos, dem letzten einheimischen Pha- 
rao, die Spitze der Pyramide weggebrochen war (342). (Der rätselhafte 
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Pharao Chababasch [338-336], der wahrscheinlich ein Nubier war, 
spielte im Geschehen dieser Zeit eine untergeordnete Rolle.) Doch konn- 
ten die (maßgeblichen) ägyptischen Intellektuellen insofern mit dieser 
Tatsache ‘leben’, als sie gelernt hatten, die Herrschaft von Fremden — 
Libyer, Aithiopen, Assyrier und Perser — zu akzeptieren, sofern diese 
bereit waren, die Rolle von Pharaonen nach den Regeln der enchori- 
schen politischen Theologie zu spielen. Die makedonischen Könige 
wurden Pharaonen. Das Königtum des Alexandros und seiner Nachfol- 
ger erhielt ein Ianus-Gesicht. 

Unter dem Pharao standen die Priester, die auf die Masse der Bevól- 
kerung den größten Einfluß ausübten. Die Priester, die in den großen 
Tempeln die Führungspositionen innehatten, werden meistens alten aris- 
tokratischen Familien entstammt sein. Und die Aristokraten, die in der 
Verwaltung des Landes eine mehr oder weniger bedeutende Funktion 
ausübten, hatten vielfach zugleich priesterliche Aufgaben übernommen 
— priesterliche Aufgaben, die háufig ererbt waren. Die Priester waren 
nicht selten staatliche Funktionäre, und die staatlichen Funktionäre 
waren vielfach Priester. 

Neben den Griechen und den Agyptern wohnten im Land Angehórige 
zahlreicher anderer Volker, die sich — mit Billigung der Regierung — 
in semiautonomen politeumata (etwa “Landsmannschaften”) organisie- 
ren konnten. Unter diesen Fremden ragte die Gruppe der Juden hervor, 
die — insbesondere seit der Zeit Ptolemaios’ VI. (180-145) — zahlen- 
mäßig, militärisch und politisch zunehmend Bedeutung gewann. Die 
Juden lebten — jedenfalls grundsátzlich — nach dem eigenen nómos 
politikós (“bürgerliches Gesetz") bzw. nach dem pátrios nómos (“ väter- 
liches Gesetz") bzw. nach dem nómos (“Gesetz”), d.h. nach der Tora. 

Beschränken wir uns im Folgenden auf die Darstellung der Beziehun- 
gen, die sich zwischen den Griechen, zu denen in diesem Zusammen- 
hang die Makedonen gezählt werden dürfen, und den Ägyptern entwi- 
ckelt haben! Dabei werden wir uns nicht vóllig der Gefahr entziehen 
kónnen, zu Verallgemeinerungen Zuflucht zu nehmen. 

Zweifelsohne schlossen sich einerseits die Griechen von den Agyp- 
tern und andererseits die Agypter von den Griechen ab. 

Wie in den führenden Kreis der philoi kein Agypter aufgenommen 
wurde, so drang auch, wie es scheint (!), in den Kreis der eponymen 
Priester und Priesterinnen kein Agypter und keine Agypterin ein. (Viel- 
leicht stellt der Horus-Priester Sarapion eine Ausnahme dar [um das Jahr 
160]). Allerdings ist fraglich, ob viele Agypter und Agypterinnen daran 
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interessiert gewesen sind, zu diesen Priestertümern Zugang zu erhalten. 
Handelte es sich doch in diesen Fallen nicht um ágyptische, sondern um 
nichtägyptische Priestertümer! 

An den großen agönes (“Wettkämpfe”), die auch immer kultische 
Veranstaltungen waren, durfte kein Agypter teilnehmen. Dies galt auch 
für die großen Feste, die die Regierung zu Ehren griechischer Götter 
und Göttinnen veranstaltete. So hatte beispielsweise die grandiose 
pompe (“Prozession”) Ptolemaios’ II. (274 [?]) einen rein griechischen 
Charakter. 

Zur sportlichen und kulturellen Erziehung, die die griechischen Jun- 
gen in den gymnásia erhielten, hatten die ägyptischen Jungen keinen 
Zutritt. Die Erziehung im gymnásion und die Bildung im *Haus des 
Lebens" waren zwei getrennte Welten! 

Daß die eingewanderten Griechen in der griechischen Kultur verwur- 
zelt blieben, zeigt sich nicht zuletzt darin, daß die Heroen des griechi- 
schen literarischen Lebens nicht nur in Alexandreia, sondern auch in 
vielen, von Griechen bewohnten Orten der chóra eifrig verehrt wurden: 
insbesondere natürlich Homeros, aber auch die Tragódien-Dichter. Ihre 
Werke scheinen in den gymnäsia zum Pflicht-Lektüre-Kanon gehört zu 
haben. 

Das an ökonomischer Bedeutung rasch zunehmende Münzwesen 
wurde fast ausschließlich von griechischen bzw. hellenistischen Traditi- 
onen geprägt. Auf keiner Münze war eine ägyptische Darstellung zu 
sehen und auf keiner Münze eine ägyptische Legende zu lesen. Eine 
Ausnahme scheinen die bemerkenswerten Apollon-Horus-Prägungen 
darzustellen, die im Jahr 1996 in Alexandreia gefunden worden sind. 
Doch ist es mehr als fraglich, ob diese Gepráge in staatlichem Auftrag 
geschlagen worden sind. 

Ihre Sprache, die weithin auf dem Attischen basierende Koiné, haben 
die Griechen nie aufgegeben. Die Regierung machte diese Sprache zur 
offiziellen Sprache der Verwaltung, wenngleich sie amtliche Dokumente 
bereits seit den Tagen Ptolemaios' II. — wenn nicht schon früher — 
auch in demotischer Sprache und Schrift publizieren ließ. 

Unter Androhung der Todesstrafe verbot die Regierung den Bewoh- 
nern des Landes, das ónoma (“Name”) und die patris (“Heimatort”) zu 
ündern. Offensichtlich ein Erbe der Stádte der “Alten Welt", insbeson- 
dere Athens! Kein Einheimischer — allerdings auch kein anderer 
Bewohner des Landes! — sollte sich durch die Anderung des ónoma 
und der patrís irgendwelche Vorteile verschaffen! 
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Unter den gegebenen Umständen wundert es nicht, wenn die Grie- 
chen es vielfach vorzogen, in den Städten des Landes in eigenen Vier- 
teln zu leben. So war es jedenfalls in Thebai. 

Diesen Segregations-Versuchen der Griechen antworteten die Ägypter 
ihrerseits mit den Mitteln, die ihnen zur Verfügung standen, die aber das 
gleiche Ziel verfolgten. Sie, die die Erben einer jahrtausendealten Hoch- 
kultur waren, sie, vor deren Leistungen etwa die Griechen des 7. und 
6. Jh. — teilweise auch noch die Griechen des 5. Jh. — eine große Hoch- 
achtung empfunden hatten, sie, von denen Herodotos (2.158.5) im 5. Jh. 
behauptet hatte: “Barbaren (3°-jw) nennen die Ägypter alle, die nicht ihre 
Sprache sprechen”, sie brachten ihre Gegnerschaft — ich verallgemeinere 
— in literarischen Dokumenten und in Tempel-Inschriften zum Aus- 
druck. Unter diesen literarischen Dokumenten sind insbesondere die Nek- 
tanebos-Legende, der Nektanebos-Traum, die sog. Demotische Chronik, 
die Lamm-Prophezeiung und die Töpfer-Prophezeiung zu nennen. Es 
mag genügen, in diesem Zusammenhang darauf hinzuweisen, daß der 
letzte Redaktor der sog. Demotischen Chronik unter den ’w’ww (“Hunde”) 
höchstwahrscheinlich die Makedonen, die ins Land gekommen waren, 
verstanden hat und daß er in dem jwjw ° (“großer Hund”) Alexandros 
gesehen hat. Was aber dachten die Priester, die in ihren Tempel-Inschrif- 
ten die H3wnbwt (“Griechen”) mehrfach als Feinde des Pharaos (und 
damit Ägyptens) charakterisierten? Sie mußten die Griechen nicht nen- 
nen, es hätte auch genügt, auf die Rebellen, die Trogodyten und die 
Nubier hinzuweisen! Und bemerkenswert ist die Tatsache, daß Kaisarion 
in einer Wandinschrift des Begräbnisorts der Apis-Mütter als Pr-°3 Ptlmws 
ps Wjnn (“Pharao Ptolemaios der Grieche”) bezeichnet wird. Der Ver- 
fasser dieser Inschrift scheint beim Gedanken an den Sohn Caesars und 
Kleopatras zumindest ein Gefühl der Befremdung empfunden zu haben. 

Scheinen auch die Verfasser der antigriechischen literarischen Werke 
großenteils illusorischen Vorstellungen nachgehangen zu sein, so griff 
ein großer Teil der einheimischen Bevölkerung zu handfesteren Mitteln 
der resistance: bei wirtschaftlichen Schwierigkeiten zu anachoreseis 
(“Streiks”), in wirtschaftlichen, sozialen und politischen Notsituationen 
zu Aktionen, die von regierungstreuen Kreisen als tarachai (“ Wirrun- 
gen”) bezeichnet wurden. Diese “Revolten” — dies war die Sicht der 
Regierung! — begannen bereits in der Zeit Ptolemaios’ III. und endeten 
erst in der Zeit Ptolemaios’ XI. Neos Dionysos: die Führung dieser 
“Revolten” übernahmen nicht selten Gegen-Pharaonen: Haronnophris, 
Chaonnophris, Dionysios/Petosorapis und Harsiesis. 
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Subtilere Mittel der Verweigerung einer umfassenden Kollaboration 
wandten manche der Schrift kundige Agypter an. So schrieben etwa die 
ägyptischen “Notare” von Tebtynis seit dem Jahr 137 die königlichen 
Namen ohne eine Kartusche, ohne den Segenswunsch ‘nhw wd3w snbw 
(“er möge leben, heil und gesund sein”) und manchmal sogar mit einem 
Fremdvölker-Determinativ. 

Im übrigen hielten die Einheimischen streng an der “Reinheit” ihrer 
Sprache fest — in das Demotische drangen nur wenige griechische Wör- 
ter ein. Und obwohl die Ägypter seit den Tagen Ptolemaios’ I. mit 
Drachmaí zu zahlen hatten, hielten sie hartnäckig an den Ausdrücken qt 
(= 2 Drachmaf) und thn (= 20 Drachmai) fest. Vor der Schlacht von 
Rhaphia (217) scheint sich Ptolemaios IV. der Dienste von Dolmetschern 
bedient zu haben, um die ägyptischen Phalangiten sprachlich zu errei- 
chen. Diese verstanden offensichtlich die griechische Sprache nicht. 

Daß die Ägypter an ihrem eigenen Rechtssystem festhielten, war für 
sie eine Frage, die nicht verhandelbar war. 


An der Tatsache der gegenseitigen Abgrenzung der beiden großen Grup- 
pierungen der Gesellschaft kann kein Zweifel bestehen. Doch auch nicht 
an der Tatsache der gegenseitigen Öffnung. 

Zunächst ist auf das fundamentale Faktum hinzuweisen, daß die 
Regierung auf dem zentralen Sektor des Rechtswesens keiner Form der 
Diskriminierung das Wort geredet hat. In ihren prostágmata wandte sie 
sich nicht an bestimmte ethnische Gruppen, sondern an alle Bewohner 
des Landes in gleicher Weise. Ich nenne einige Beispiele. In der berühm- 
ten Inschrift von Rosette (196) lesen wir, daß der König verfügt hat, daß 
gewisse Lasten nicht von den Schultern der Griechen oder der Ägypter 
genommen werden, sondern von den Schultern “aller Bewohner Ägyp- 
tens”. Aus dem Amnestie-Erlaß des Jahres 186 erfahren wir, daß der 
König die Vergehen von Flüchtigen, von Polizisten verschiedener Ränge 
und “von allen anderen, die in Alexandreia wohnen, und von denen, die 
in der chöra leben”, amnestiert hat. Nicht viel anders als Ptolemaios V. 
im Jahr 186 haben sich Ptolemaios VII. Euergetes II., Kleopatra II. und 
Kleopatra III. in dem Amnestie-Erlaß des Jahres 118 ausgedrückt. Sie 
haben in diesem Dokument nicht die Vergehen von Angehörigen irgend- 
welcher Volksgruppen, sondern die Vergehen “von allen Bewohnern, 
die unter der Herrschaft der König stehen”, amnestiert. 

Auf privater Ebene führte natürlich der Umstand, daß griechische 
Männer ägyptische Frauen heirateten — das Gegenteil kam seltener vor 
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—, zu einer mehr oder weniger starken Annäherung der mittleren und 
teilweise auch der unteren Schichten der Bevölkerung beider Segmente 
der Gesellschaft. Diese Mischehen werden unter Angehörigen der mitt- 
leren und teilweise auch der unteren Schichten der Bevölkerung bereits 
seit dem Beginn der hellenistischen Zeit geschlossen worden sein — in 
größerer Zahl dann anscheinend seit dem Ende des 3. Jh. 

Aus solchen griechisch-ägyptischen Verbindungen scheinen etwa 
Dionysios/Plenis, der Sohn des Kephalas, Asklepiades/Menches, der 
Sohn des Ammonios/Petesuchos, und Peteharsemtheus, der Sohn des 
Panobchunis, die ihren Bekanntheitsgrad papyrologischen Funden ver- 
danken, hervorgegangen zu sein. 

Stilelemente der ägyptischen Kunst übernahmen griechische Künstler 
bereits gegen Ende des 3. Jh. Als Ptolemaios IV. das bekannte sema für 
Alexandros und seine Vorfahren bauen ließ, ließ er über der Gruft eine 
pyramidale Konstruktion errichten. Und als er sein berühmtes Luxus- 
Nil-Schiff, die thalamegós ausstatten ließ, griff er nicht nur auf griechi- 
sche, sondern auch auf ägyptische architektonische Formen zurück. 
Allerdings sollte der griechisch-ügyptische ‘Misch-Stil’, der damals 
geboren wurde, erst im 2. Jh. ein großes Thema der hellenistischen 
Kunst werden. 

Besonders bemerkenswert ist die Tatsache, daß sich die Griechen mit 
zunehmender Intensität der ägyptischen Religion zugewandt haben. Sie 
verehrten nicht nur Sarapis und Isis, die längst zu ‘griechischen’ Göttern 
geworden waren, sondern beispielsweise auch Krokodils-Götter. Außer- 
dem übernahmen sie ägyptische Totenrituale. Sie ließen ihre Verstorbe- 
nen einbalsamieren, über ihren Gräbern Kapellen errichten und an ihre 
Gräber Opfergaben bringen. 

Auch die Ägypter öffneten sich der Kultur der ‘Fremden’ — wenn 
auch mit größerer Zurückhaltung. 

Wollte man sozial aufsteigen, mußte man Griechisch lernen. Für den 
Zugriff auf manche Jobs — etwa in der Verwaltung — war dies eine 
unabdingbare Voraussetzung. 

Seit der Mitte des 2. Jh. trugen viele Ägypter — auch Ägypterinnen 
— zwei Namen: einen ägyptischen und einen griechischen. Doch ist aus 
dieser Tatsache nicht zu schließen, daß sich die Träger dieser Zwei- 
Namigkeit (und ihre Familien) zu einer gegenseitigen Durchdringung 
beider Kulturen bekannt haben. Hier ging es gewöhnlich nur um die 
Unterscheidung ‘privat — dienstlich’. Zuhause war man Ägypter, im 
Dienst Grieche. Und der Aufstieg in Ämter und Jobs, die ursprünglich 
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Griechen vorbehalten waren, gelang immer häufiger. In der Zeit Ptole- 
maios’ IV. amtierten immerhin mindestens vier ägyptische oikonómoi 
von Gauen. In der Zeit Ptolemaios’ VI. gelangte der Ägypter Dioskuri- 
des als dioiketés an die Spitze der Verwaltung des Reichs. In der Zeit 
Ptolemaios’ VII. Euergetes II. wurde der Ägypter Paos episträtegos und 
strategös der Thebais. Und während der letzten 100 Jahre der ptolemai- 
ischen Herrschaft stieg die Zahl der ägyptischen strategoi und epistätai 
der Gaue stark an. 

Manche ägyptischen Intellektuellen scheinen sich von gewissen Ideen 
griechischer Intellektueller haben beeindrucken lassen. Sie übernahmen 
die Vorstellung des Zodiakos, die Idee des ‘goldenen Zeitalters’, viel- 
leicht gewisse neu-pythagoreiische Lehren, griechische literarische Ele- 
mente von Unterweltsvorstellungen und möglicherweise gewisse, um 
Osiris kreisende Vorstellungen. Doch bedarf es auf diesem Gebiet noch 
weiterer Untersuchungen. 


Die Gesellschaft Ägyptens bestand in ptolemaiischer Zeit im wesentli- 
chen aus zwei getrennten Segmenten — sieht man einmal von dem im 
Lauf der Zeit immer bedeutender werdenden jüdischen Segment ab. 
Noch im Amnestie-Erlaß des Jahres 118 sprachen die Regenten — ganz 
selbstverständlich — von den beiden Gruppierungen der Griechen und 
der Ägypter. Nur in manchen Bereichen überschnitten sich die Seg- 
mente. Die größte Bereitschaft, mit den fremden Machthabern (und 
damit letzten Endes auch mit der fremden Bevölkerung) zusammenzu- 
arbeiten, fand sich in den Kreisen der höheren Priesterschaft, insbeson- 
dere der Ptah-Priesterschaft von Memphis. Doch gab es auch in weniger 
prominenten Zirkeln Ägypter, die an einer Zusammenarbeit beider gro- 
Ber Gruppierungen interessiert waren — an einer Zusammenarbeit, nicht 
an einem mixtum compositum beider Kulturen. Sie werden ungefähr so 
gedacht haben wie der Ägypter Moschion, der gegen Ende des 2. Jh. auf 
einer Stele den Wunsch äußerte, Griechen und Einheimische möchten 
erkennen, was Osiris an ihm getan hat. 


D-81925 München Werner Huss 
Titurelstraße 2/VI 
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PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL 
PIGEON BREEDING TAXED 


PTOLEMAIC LEVIES ON PIGEON HOUSES 
AND THEIR REVENUES * 


Abstract: Pigeon breeding, already popular in Pharaonic Egypt and in 
the Greek world, continued into the Ptolemaic period. Pigeon squabs 
were considered a delicacy, and pigeon manure was used to fertilize 
types of land that could not be enriched by the Nile inundations. 
Pigeon houses of a modest size were constructed in the residential 
areas, while larger buildings were found on the outskirts of towns and 
in the agricultural area. Two types of taxes were levied on these 
pigeon houses: (1) a revenue tax known as the one-third tax and based 
on the number of productive nests; (2) a property tax called the cubit- 
tax and based on the ground surface of the dovecotes. After an intro- 
duction to the many uses of pigeons and a detailed discussion of both 
taxes, this paper tries to find out why two distinct taxes were estab- 
lished and which were the target groups of these levies. 


FROM DELICACY TO MANURE PROVISION: THE PIGEON’S MANY USES 


Traces of pigeons or doves! in Egypt date back to the beginning of its 
civilisation. Together with a bas-relief from at least 2700 Bc, one of the 
oldest archaeological pieces of evidence is a Second Dynasty “pigeon 
stew”, found in the tomb of a wealthy woman at Saqqara, who may have 
requested to consume this meal in the afterlife.” Victual mummies of 
pigeons, a practice whereby wrapped dried meat was put next to the 
human mummy, popular from the Eighteenth until the Twenty-first 
Dynasty approximately, served the same purpose.? Their preference for 


* We would like to thank Willy Clarysse, W. Graham Claytor, Nico Dogaer, Dorothy 
J. Thompson and Nick Vaneerdewegh for suggestions. This paper was written within the 
framework of the project “Burdened by taxes? Measuring the tax load in Hellenistic 
Egypt” (dir. K. Vandorpe). On the Ptolemaic taxes on pigeon houses, see Préaux (1939) 
238-240; Wallace (1938) 69; K. Vandorpe in P. Dryton, p. 393-397; Huss (2011) 210 
and 224. 

! Jerolmack (2007) 78: “The difference between a ‘dove’ and a ‘pigeon’ is a pecu- 
liarly baseless social construction. Biologically, they are the same animal. Ornithologists 
draw no substantive behavioral or physical distinctions between the two (...) the distinc- 
tion is a matter of convention whereby larger members of the species have usually been 
called pigeons and smaller members have been called doves”. 

2 Levi (1957) 2; Crawford (1979) 138; Brewer e.a. (1994) 123; Jerolmack (2007) 78. 

3 Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 41. 
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pigeon meat possibly stimulated the Egyptians to domesticate and breed 
pigeons. Apart from a culinary incentive, pigeons have fulfilled differ- 
ent roles in religious ceremonies. An Eighteenth-Dynasty bas-relief 
(1350 Bc) depicting a coronation procession shows priests releasing 
pigeons from cages and the Harris papyrus I mentions birds being 
donated for offerings to temples by Ramesses III, during whose reign 
over 57,000 pigeons were sacrificed at Thebes for Amon) Finally, the 
birds were appreciated for their economic value as a medium of 
exchange.® 

Already before they settled in Egypt, the breeding of pigeons was part 
of the daily activities of Greek farmers too, either to sell or eat them.’ 
Pigeons were domesticated and kept as pets as is suggested by a Greek 
gravestone from Paros (500 Bc), presenting a young girl caressing two 
pigeons.? They also surface as an emblem on the reverse of coins, e.g. in 
Sikyon on the Peloponnesos.? Furthermore, like in Egypt, the Greeks 
sacrificed pigeons to please the gods, more specifically turtle doves to 
the Moirae and Erinyes, and white doves to Demeter and Aphrodite, 
who was sometimes represented with doves.!? A skill mentioned in both 
Greek!! and Latin"? sources, and maybe exploited by the Egyptian Phar- 
aoh Ramesses IIL was the transmission of messages by a carrier 
pigeon. Victors in the Olympic Games were announced to the home 
front by pigeons, which were also employed by the Roman general 
Hirtius in the siege of Mutina.!5 


^ Husselman (1953) 81; Jerolmack (2007) 78; Allen (2009) 58; pigeons are believed 
to be the first bird species to be domesticated, see Jerolmack (2007) 78. 

5 Levi (1957) 2; Brewer e.a. (1994) 123; Jerolmack (2007) 82; Allen (2009) 58-59; 
Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 30; Robinson (2018) 250. 

€ O. DM 118 (19th Dynasty); Meltzer & Wente (1990) 158; Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 29. 

7 Rostovtzeff (1967) 1192-1193; Mynott (2018) 136. 

š The Metropolitan Museum of Art, acc. no. 2745: Levi (1957) 2; Mynott (2018) 140. 

? See a flying dove on an AEI2 chalkous, 365-330 Bc, from Sikyon; see http://www. 
wildwinds.com/coins/greece/sikyon/i.html. 

10 Pollard (1977) 146 and 151; Jerolmack (2007) 80. 

!! E.g. Herodotus 1.138 and 2.55-57; Aelian, Varia Historia 9.2; Pherecrates, Graes 
fr. 38; Plutarch, Moralia 968: Levi (1957) 29; Pollard (1977) 91; Mynott (2018) 179- 
180, 325-327. 

7? E.g. Pliny, Naturalis Historia 10.53; Varro, Rerum Rusticarum 3.7; Frontinus, 
Strategemata 3.13.8: Cobianchi (1936) 99; Levi (1957) 29; Pollard (1977) 91. 

13 Kistler (2011) 240. 

14 Aelian, Varia Historia 9.2: Pollard (1977) 91; Jerolmack (2007) 82; Mynott (2018) 
179-180. 

15 Frontinus, Strategemata 3.13.8; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 10.53. 
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Under Ptolemaic rule, Greek expats! supposedly brought their culi- 
nary preference for pigeons to Egypt, although it is not certain whether 
they imported their own pigeons.!7 A late antique papyrus distinguishes 
between between Greek (meptotepidia “EAAnvixé) and indigenous 
Egyptian pigeons (neptotepidia Aiybrtia).!® Interestingly, it states that 
a public feeding trough (önu(öc1og) An(vög)) was apparently set up for 
native pigeons only, since this is not specified for the Greek pigeons, 
which were presumably kept in bird cages.!” 

The breeding of pigeons, native or Greek, was pursued in Ptolemaic 
Egypt as is shown by papyrological evidence (the terms for pigeons are 
TMEPLOTEPA (pigeon), repioteptógOg (young pigeon) in Greek, grmp, 
grpy,? mn etc. in Demotic). Apart from dovecotes (see below), profes- 
sional pigeon-dealers (nepıotepon@Ang, s-n-grppy) and pigeon-keepers 
(repiotepotpógoc, mny grmp) are attested.?! A pigeon-keeper called 
Petobastis? was employed by the businessman Zenon, who took an 
interest in breeding pigeons as shown by his correspondence and 
accounts.?? In addition, pigeons occur in private or household accounts, 
frequently among other eatables; P. Tebr. III 1083 (TM 8051) comprises 
an account of the delivery of young pigeons to various persons, most 
likely to be consumed.?* Young pigeons (meptotepideic) were regarded 


16 Compare the large-scale pigeon-raising in the Hellenistic city of Maresha in Idu- 
maea, in the third century BC, where retired Greek soldiers had settled, see Kloner (2001) 
92 and 95. 

17 Cobianchi (1936) 96-97; Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 147. 

18 P. Lips. 97, col. xxvi, ll. 9, 13, 21 (TM 22424); Schnebel (1925) 342; Cobianchi 
(1936) 96. 

1? See the commentary of L. Mitteis in P. Lips. 97 on col. xxvi ll. 9, 13 and 21. 

20 The etymology of the alphabetically written grmp (also grp, grpy, grppy, grmpy), 
found already in the early Ptolemaic period, is debated. The word grmp (Coptic 
6POOMTTE) may be linked to Ancient Egyptian gr-n-p.t, “ bird of heaven”, attested from 
the New Kingdom onwards. The relation to Latin columba and Greek xöAvußog or 
KoAvpPic (a diving bird), is unclear. Some scholars consider Latin columba a borrowing 
from Demotic grmp, and vice versa. See e.g. Vycichl (1984) 346; Peust (1999) 280. 

?! BGU VI 1258 A (TM 4545), repıotspon@ang; P. Louvre inv.no. E 3266 (TM 
2878), s-n-grppy; PCZ MI 59498 (TM 1136), teptotepotpd@oc; TM 48731 (B2/4), mny 
grmp; see also Cobianchi (1936) 97. 

22 TM Per 3208, see PCZ III 59498 (TM 1136). 

23 PSI VI 569 (TM 2183) with Evans (2010) 191-200; PCZ III 59306 (TM 950); PCZ 
IV 59710 (TM 1337). 

24 See also P. Hibeh II 271 (TM 5226); P. Tebt. I 116vo (TM 3752); P. Tebt. III 885 
(TM 5438; 14 to 16 dr. for one young pigeon c. 200 Bc); P. Tebt. III 1081 (TM 8049); 
P. Tebt. III 1082 (TM 8050); Rostovtzeff (1967) 294; Brewer e.a. (1994) 123. 
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as a delicacy and provided as a meal for important visitors? or as a sac- 
rifice for deceased family members and the gods.” Whereas pigeon 
meat was rich in protein, pigeon manure (Kónpoc) was appreciated for 
its high content of nitrogen and phosphor.” This manure was collected 
from the dovecotes, which were often located near gardens or vine- 
yards.?? In this way, the dung could easily be used to fertilize these types 
of land,” which were not enriched by the Nile inundations, but on the 
contrary required protection from the damaging inundations, and, often 
enclosed by a wall, were irrigated and fertilized artificially.*° If the read- 
ing KOmpov[c] is accepted in 1. 12 of P. Mil. Vogl. IV 208 (TM 41605), 
one of the reasons for managing a dovecote in Ptolemaic times was the 
availability of manure. Its value as a fertilizer?! is further shown by 
the use of dung as part of the hiring fee for a pigeon house in a Roman 
papyrus.? A modest Late-Hellenistic or Roman dovecote excavated at 
Karanis in the Fayum even had, for the removal of the manure, a small 
bottom entrance with wooden door.?? 


LOCATION, CONSTRUCTION AND SIZE OF PIGEON HOUSES IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


A pigeon house is called nepıotep(e)®v in Greek Ptolemaic papyri, 
s.t-mn.t (“place of the doves”) or mhwl (Coptic MAgoyaa) in Demotic, 
derived from mh (Coptic Ma2)”, “nest”, referring to a group of nests of 


235 BGU VI 1495 (TM 7389); P. Petrie III 53m (TM 7479); P. Grenf. I 14 (TM 
44158). 

26 Cobianchi (1936) 99-100; Jerolmack (2007) 79; Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 31. E.g. 
PCZ III 59498 (TM 1136); PCZ IV 59693 (TM 1320); P. Ag. Handschr. 278 descr. (TM 
45728). 

27 Rostovtzeff (1967) 294; Crawford (1979) 136 and 140; Jerolmack (2007) 79; 
Bailleul-LeSuer (2012) 23 and 29; Germanidou (2015) 34. 

28 Fruit trees and vines were often mixed on the same plot, see Eyre (1994). 

29 Schnebel (1925) 342; Husselman (1953) 87; Crawford (1979) 142; Germanidou 
(2015) 34. See e.g. Roman P. Oxy. X 1278 (TM 21781), Il. 23-24: x[ö]npov xopficot 
Kat’ E[tog eig tò npokein]evov a[d]T@v àpmeA[i]kóv Kino. 

30 Eyre (1994); Vandorpe & Clarysse (1998) 18. 

3! For the use of pigeon dung as fertilizer in some communities today, see Brewer e.a. 
(1994) 123. 

32 P. Oxy. X 1278 (TM 21781); Gapp (1933), 89 and 93. In e.g. Roman P. Flor. III 
361 (TM 19380) the dung is stipulated to remain with the lessee. 

33 Boak & Peterson (1931) 24. 

* CDD, Chicago Demotic Dictionary (https://oi.uchicago.edu/research/publications/ 
demotic-dictionary-oriental-institute-university-chicago), s.v. mnw and mhwl. 
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for example pigeons: the Demotic summary of BGU VI 1377 (TM 4676) 
translates repıotspov as mhwl; ermpy (“pigeons”) may be added to the 
latter term to make clear nests of doves are involved (mhwl grmpy, 
“dovecote”), 

Pigeon houses are found in the agricultural area, on the outskirts of 
towns and in the residential area. The few Ptolemaic attestions for dove- 
cotes in the agricultural area outside of town often mention that these are 
out of use: they are called “deserted” (£pnuog),” or “ruinous” (nty n 
r-hrhr).?’ Their floor dimensions are measured in arouras, as is the land 
on which they were built.’ Two large pigeon houses on a cleruchic plot 
near the Fayum town of Samareia were built on top of other construc- 
tions, that is, on a tomb and on a goose-pen.” 

Large pigeon houses could also be built on the outskirts of towns, 
where enough space was available. Several large buildings (including 
pigeon houses and village granaries) have been excavated in the eastern 
part of Karanis, where the town expanded in the early Roman period.” 

Dovecotes in the residential area were built either in the upper storey 
of a house or as separate constructions on fallow land (wıÄög tóroc), 
often near the owner’s house.*! Some people had several dovecotes near 
their house, e.g. Dryton, son of Pamphilos, had two dovecotes, instruct- 
ing his children to build a third one.? Horos, son of Nechouthes, owned 
at least two dovecotes in the vicinity of his house in the same village of 
Pathyris. One Late-Hellenistic or Roman small, tower-like dovecote 
has been excavated in the residential area of Karanis, in the small court- 
yard of house B9.** Dimensions of these small pigeon houses are not 
preserved for the Ptolemaic period, but we may assume that they were 
expressed in square cubits (nfjxug) as were the fallow plots on which 


? E.g. Spiegelberg, Demotische Texte auf Krügen, A, 1. 13 (TM 56175). 

36 P. Hels. I 10 (TM 5145), 1. 8, P. Tebt. 1 62 (TM 3698), 1. 48, and 86 Ro (TM 3722), 
1. 15. 

37 P. Erbstreit [2017] 7 (TM 45846), 1. 3 and 4. 

38 Pigeon house of 1/16 aroura: P. Tebt. 179 (TM 3715), 1. 71; of 1/32 aroura: P. Tebt. 
162 (TM 3698), 1. 49 and 86 Ro (TM 3722), 1. 15. 

39 SB XXII 15213 (TM 8511). 

4 Boak & Peterson (1931) 48-49, with photographs figs. 64 and 65; Husselman 
(1953) 82. 

*! E.g. P. Ryl. IV 581 (TM 53); P. Dryton 4 (TM 258). 

42 P. Dryton 4 (TM 258); see TM Arch 74. 

5 P. Adler Gr. 11 (TM 11) and P. Ryl. IV 581 (TM 53); see TM Arch 106. 

# Boak & Peterson (1931) 24, with photographs figs. 30 and 31. 
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they were built, and not in arouras as their ‘colleagues’ in the agricul- 
tural area. 

Two types of pigeon houses are found.^ (a) The Late-Hellenistic Nile 
mosaic from Palestrina depicts “a circular tower, surmounted by a coni- 
cal dome in which the nests are placed in rows opening to the outside", 
thus allowing the birds to enter their private nest directly from the out- 
side, (b) while pigeon houses in Late-Hellenistic and Roman Karanis 
were rectangular or tower-like constructions with mud-brick walls, thick 
enough (c. 0.75 to 1.5 m) to have the nests built inside them; as the nests 
faced the inside of this type of dovecote,** the pigeons had to enter their 
home through a common opening in the roof.” Both types resemble 
present-day pigeon houses in Egypt (see photograph 1 for the first type, 
2-3 for the second type). 

The breeding nests, made of terracotta jars and placed horizontally in 
the wall, are called koyAtaı i.e. “spiral shells"?? or àyyeia i.e. “terra- 
cotta vessels" in Ptolemaic papyri?! Such terracotta nests have been 
excavated at Karanis (compare photographs 3-4 for present-day 
examples). 

The pigeon houses on the outskirts of Late-Hellenistic and Roman 
Karanis are quite large, and are assumed to have been “operating com- 
mercially or carried on as an adjunct to a large estate or farm holding”: 
the largest ones (C37 and D301) measure roughly 4.5 and 9.7 metre 
square at the base, respectively (that is, c. 20 and 94 m?, respectively); 
they contain a large number of nests, running up to 1,500 or more. 
A Ptolemaic (deserted) pigeon house in the fields around Kerke- 
osiris must have been of the same size as Karanis-D301 (1/32 aroura or 


45 Husson (1983) 295 n. 6. 

46 The following short description of pigeon houses is based on those excavated in the 
Fayum town of Karanis (dating from the first century BC until the fifth century AD), com- 
plemented by evidence from Ptolemaic papyri and the Palestrina mosaic. See also Cobi- 
anchi (1936) 106-112; Husselman (1953) 81-91; Husson (1983) 224-226. 

47 Husselman (1953) 90. 

48 Boak & Peterson (1931) photograph fig. 64. 

4 Ibid. For Roman-type dovecotes, see also Germanidou (2015). 

5 P. Ryl. IV 581 (TM 53), col. II, 1. 8. 

5! SB XXII 15213 (TM 8511), col. I, I. 8, 10; P. Tebt. I 84 fr. a (TM 3720), 1. 9. 

>? Boak & Peterson (1931) photograph fig. 64, showing cross-section and front of one 
of the walls with nests. For an interesting parallel in 19th-century Egypt, see Lane (1836) 
24, note: “The earthen pots used in the construction of these pigeon-houses are of an oval 
form, with a wide mouth, which is placed outwards, and a small hole at the other end. 
Each pair of pigeons occupies a separate pot". 

5 Husselman (1953) 82. 
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Photo 1. Present-day pigeon house Photo 2. Present-day pigeon house 
near El-Mushiya, El-Dakhla with thick walls and common opening 
depression; circular tower with nests in the roof, Fayum 
opening directly to the outside (photograph Anny Cottry). 


(photograph Roland Unger, CC 
BY-SA 3.0, MushiyaPigeonHouse. 
jpg. https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/w/index.php?curid=22693399). 


Photo 3. Present-day pigeon Photo 4. Detail of terracotta jars placed 
house with common opening in horizontally in the wall and serving as 
the roof, view from the inside nests for pigeons 


(photograph Anny Cottry). (photograph Anny Cottry). 
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c. 86 m?)”* and another one was double this size (1/16 aroura or c. 172 
m2).55 The two above-mentioned dovecotes on a cleruchic plot in the 
fields of the Fayum town of Samareia had 300 and 1,000 nests, 
respectively,°° while a field near Kerkeosiris of 28 % 1⁄4 aroura (almost 
800 ares) has dovecotes of 1,000 nests each.’ 

The Pathyris constructions, located within the urban settlement 
between the houses, were of a more modest size: one of the dovecotes 
bought by Horos, son of Nechouthes, had, at the time of transaction, 
breeding pigeons in just twelve nests.°® 

The presence or absence of breeding pigeons was described in leases 
or sale contracts: the dovecote could be “deserted, empty” (Epnpoc, see 
note 36), or “ruinous” (see note 37); or it could be “in a productive 
state”, that is, housing breeding pigeons (y[e]yovıou&vov” KoyALov 
dexadvo, “in a productive state with twelve spiral shells”) or, in 
Demotic, “a dovecote, built, roofed, furnished with doves” (s.t-mn.t nty 
qd hbs iw=s grg n grp9!). 


TAXING THE REVENUES: THE ONE-THIRD TAX ON PIGEON HOUSES (APP. 1-2)? 


The one-third tax on pigeon houses is an annual tax on (the profits of) 
pigeon houses, estimated in cash. The tax name tpitn®™ nepiotepdvav™ 
may be followed by the tax year and/or the tax district (e.g. Oxyrhyn- 
cha). In one case, the tax name is "personalized" in that it is called 
(tpitn) toO abtod nepıorepwvog (“one-third tax of his own pigeon 
house") (TM 3070). The tax is referred to indirectly in Demotic in the 
summary of TM 4676, which has "the receipt (iw) for the dovecote 
(mhwl)". 


34 P. Tebt. 162 (3698), 1. 49, and 86 Ro (TM 3722), 1. 15. 

5 P. Tebt. 179 (TM 3715), 1. 71. 

5 SB XXII 15213 (TM 8511). 

5 P. Tebt. I 84 fr. a (TM 3720), 1. 8-9; see Crawford (1971) 160. 

58 P. Ryl. IV 581 (TM 53), col. II, 1. 8. 

Hapax yovilo, cf. yovóáo. 

% See note 58. 

9! P. Tor. Botti 4 (TM 45079), 1. 7. 

In this section TM numbers only are used: the full references and details on the 
texts are found in the Appendices 1-2. 

tpity or y’. 

TEPLOTEPOVOV, written in full in TM 43623, is often abbreviated in receipts, see 
App. 1. 
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Nine tax receipts are preserved from the period 207-90 Bc (App. 1), 
but also other types of texts, such as declarations of profits, record or 
hint to the impost (App. 2). The tax is found in the Arsinoite and Herak- 
leopolite nomes, and the Thebaid. It was paid to the logeuterion 
(TM 3070, 207 BC) or the royal bank (App. 1 and TM 5115).9 The tax 
was farmed out at least in areas outside the Thebaid.‘ In TM 43086, the 
tax farmer, who is also in charge of the trite of the baths, is responsible 
for a whole nome (in casu the Herakleopolite). In one case the trite-tax 
on large dovecotes in the fields around Kerkeosiris is dedicated to the 
god Soknebtynis (TM 219272). 

In the estimation of the revenues, the number of nests was undoubt- 
edly a crucial factor. The extant declarations of pigeon houses always 
mention the name of the owner (who hands in the declaration) and the 
location of the buildings (e.g. around the city of Samareia in the Polemon 
meris, TM 8511; around Kalate, TM 5145; in the village of Thneis, TM 
5155; see also TM 41605). TM 8511 and TM 41605 furthermore detail 
the number of nests (between 300 and 1000 nests), while the writer of 
TM 5145 informs the administration that the pigeon house is deserted 
(£pnuog) thus hoping that he will not be charged falsely (iva un && 
ÜCTEPOL ovKogavt@pat), that is, for not having paid taxes. TM 41605 
refers to some untaxed (dteAng) buildings as well. 

It is possible that not only empty, but also new dovecotes remained 
untaxed for a short period: in a declaration of 203-202 or 179-178 BC 
a pigeon owner informed the royal secretary®’ about two dovecotes he 
had built in the previous year near the village of Samareia, on top of 
a tomb and on top of a goose-pen, counting 300 and 1000 nests, respec- 
tively (TM 8511); the nests of the newly built dovecotes had remained 
untaxed (G@op[oAdyntot]) in the previous year, probably because they 
were not yet in use. The new owner, who had also informed the three tax 
farmers about his new dovecotes, hopes that he will not be charged 
falsely (cvkogav[tóoi]v) for not paying his taxes also in the current 
year. It is not clear why the pigeon keeper could or tried to evade taxes 
again: was it still because these were recently built dovecotes, or rather 
because they had been built “for his own usage Asis tùv idiav ypsiav/, 


6 Contrary to the royal bank, the logeuterion (found in the third and early second 
century BC) is not a full-fledged bank but cashes only taxes, see Bogaert (1987) 38-39. 

96 Tax farmers are attested in 227 (TM 4403, Arsinoite), in 203-202 or 179-178 (TM 
8511, Arsinoite) and 161/160 Bc (TM 43086, Herakleopolite). 

67 On such declarations to the royal secretary, see Armoni (2012) 211-212. 
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l. 7)”, as the pigeon fancier added afterwards when he reread his decla- 
ration (see our note 88)? 

The terms for the estimation of the revenues may have changed over 
the years. A Fayum papyrus of 227 Bc (TM 4403) mentions pigeon fan- 
ciers ([z] v Exövrov ... nepıotepe@vl[ag]), who complained some time 
after the 18th of June that their dovecotes’ profits had still not been 
estimated (ovvtetiino[0a1]) and that some dovecotes had therefore 
been sealed by the tax farmer (napsoppla]ytodon). A declaration to the 
oikonomos of the Herakleopolite nome in 163 Bc is different: here 
the owners-managers of dovecotes have estimated their income (tobc 
kapnooc) themselves (svvriu@uedo), and declare 5 talents (30,000 drach- 
mas) “on which we will pay the one-third tax to the royal bank in due 
time" (@v THY tpitnv tačóueða mi thy BaoUaxr|v tpánrečav ëv TOL 
déovtt Katpa@t) (TM 5155). It is not clear whether this procedure of self- 
estimation was a temporary measure after the chaos of the early 160s or 
is part of a wider tax reform by Ptolemy VI c. 163 Bc.% 

The tax was paid in cash and the amounts (for the period 117-90 Bc: 
1250, 3600 and 12,000 drachmas) seem higher than those for the cubit 
tax on pigeon houses, mentioned below, for which from 112 BC onwards 
the payments range between 900 and 2400 drachmas a year. The number 
of attestations 1s, however, too low to draw any conclusions. In the case 
where the tax is dedicated to the god Soknebtynis (TM 219272, see 
above), the impost may have been paid “in kind", as pigeons were used 
for offerings, or maybe, “the god profited from the sale of birds or 
manure" 9? 

In the later receipts, additional charges were levied, typical of Upper- 
Egyptian taxes and amounting to 15% of the original tax sum before 
129 Bc and 20% after that date.7? 

In conclusion, large pigeon houses, usually located outside the resi- 
dential area, whether productive or not, had to be declared on a yearly 
basis, and the number of nests was decisive when revenues were esti- 
mated; deserted or newly built dovecotes remained untaxed. Declara- 
tions about the number of nests or the state of the building were handed 
in at the start of the Egyptian year. The one-third tax on the revenues 


6 For a possible tax reform c. 163 BC, see e.g. Frösen in P. Hels. I, p. 67. 
99 Crawford (1971) 99. 
70 Maresch (1996) 210-213; see also von Reden (2007) 112-117. 
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was paid in cash, except maybe when the impost was dedicated to local 

temples, where pigeons may have been part of the offering practices. 
The question remaining to be answered is: what was the relation to 

another type of tax, the cubit tax, also levied on pigeon houses? 


TAXING THE PROPERTY: THE CUBIT TAX ON PIGEON HOUSES (APP. 3)?! 


The cubit tax on pigeon houses is an annual tax based on the ground 
surface of pigeon houses, measured in cubits (nñyvs, 1 square cubit is 
about 27.5m?). The Greek terminology refers to the cubit measuring of 
pigeon houses (mnytopóg neptotepóvov, NNXIOHÒG TOD TEPLOTEPH- 
voc? or simply nnxıouög’)’*, while in Demotic receipts the impost is 
called “the tax of the pigeon house” (p3 tn n s.t-mn.t) or “the pigeon tax 
of the pigeon house” (p3 tn n grp n s.t-mn.t). Bilingual receipts and dos- 
siers of the same taxpayers (paying the same amounts) confirm the iden- 
tification of these taxes (see App. 3). The tax name may be followed by 
the tax year or tax district (e.g. the village of Pathyris). 

Fifteen receipts are preserved from the period 112-48 Bc, originating 
from the Perithebas and Pathyrite nome. The tax was to be paid on 
a yearly basis in cash into the local or the nearest bank. A tax farmer 
(telones) is attested in 53 BC. 

In two cases, the taxpayers (or their family) actually owned pigeon 
houses: the five daughters of Dryton, son of Pamphilos, paying taxes 
between 108 and 100 Bc (TM 44876-44879) had inherited their father’s 
pigeon houses built near their house, so in the residential area, 
and Peteharsemtheus, son of Nechouthes, who paid the tax in 101 Bc 


7! [n this section TM numbers only are used: the full references and details on the 
texts are found in Appendix 3. 

72 mnyiouds (cubit measuring) is followed either by an indefinite plural (of pigeon 
houses) or by a definite singular (of the pigeon house, that is, the one of the taxpayer). 
In Demotic only the singular is found, often accompanied by a possessive adjective (e.g. 
n By=w s.t-mn.t, “of their pigeon house", TM 44876). 

55 mnyiouds is always abbreviated, usually as nny(), sometimes as zy) or nno (if 
read correctly), see App. 3. 

74 In one case (TM 5925) the tax is simply called nepto(tepmvev) in a Greek receipt 
with Psenapathes, son of Inaroys, as the tax payer; as suggested by Bogaert (1998-99) 
66-67 this tax should be identified with the cubit tax on pigeon houses, since the same 
person pays the same tax amount (1200 dr.) in TM 43625 for the pechismos 
peristeronon. 

75 P. Dryton 4 (TM 258), 126 Bc. 
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(TM 51151), had a grandmother who owned a ruinous dovecote in the 
plain around Pathyris in 140 sc.’® 

Interestingly, several of the pigeon fanciers also owned a vineyard 
and/or garden, which, as discussed above, could profit greatly from the 
pigeons’ dung as fertilizer. Dryton and, after his death, his daughters 
owned a vineyard and garden in the eastern part of the Pathyrite nome; 
Horos, son of Nechouthes, owner of two modest dovecotes near his 
house in Pathyris (including one of 12 nests), š and Peteharsemtheus, 
son of Nechouthes”, were equally vineyard owners and pigeon keepers. 

The exact rate (x drachmas per cubit) is unknown. The payments that 
are preserved (excluding additional charges) range between 900 and 
2400 dr. a year; in addition, the five daughters of Dryton, who inherited 
their father's dovecotes, pay a yearly sum of 6000 dr. together with 
a woman named Senminis; if they became the owners of Dryton's three 
pigeon houses (P. Dryton 4), then the sum of 2000 dr. per pigeon house 
was paid. As a surface tax is involved, people usually pay the same tax 
amount every year. 

Thus, the daughters of Dryton and Senminis (attested in four receipts) 
each pay 1000 dr. (or 1200 including extra charges) a year, while 
Petosiris, son of Harsiesis (attested in three receipts), pays 1500 dr. (or 
1800 including extra charges) every year; Psenapathes, son of Inaroys, 
pays 1000 dr. (or 1200 including extra charges) twice, and Horos, son of 
Psenesis (attested in two receipts), 900 dr. (or 1080 including extra 
charges) in 53 Bc, and the same amount, apparently in two installments, 
in 48 pc.*? 

The round tax sums (900, 1000, 1500, 2400, exception: 3525 dr., TM 
43622) suggest that the cubit tax was not reckoned exactly on the cubit.*! 
The tax burden is difficult to estimate: half of a dovecote (of which the 
dimensions are unknown) was sold in 98 Bc for only 3000 drachmas,? 


76 P. Erbstreit [2017] 7 (TM 45846), 1. 3 and 4. 

7 P. Dryton 4 (TM 258), 1. 8 and P. Dryton 34 (TM 284); see also P. Dryton, 36-37. 

78 Horos’ pigeon house is mentioned in P. Adler Gr. 11 (TM 11) and P. Ryl. IV 581 
(TM 53); for his vineyard, see Enchoria 19-20 (1992-1993) 79 no. 28 (TM 44925) and 
no. 29 (TM 44924). See also TM Arch 106. 

7? For Peteharsemtheus' vineyard, see Enchoria 19-20 (1992-1993) 79 no. 24 (TM 
51168). See also TM Arch 81. 

8° Twice 520 dr., see App. 3. 

5! For the rounding-up to the lowest denomination available, in the second and first 
centuries probably the 5-drachmas coin, see von Reden (2007) 112. 

82 P Adler Gr. 11 (TM 11). 
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a low purchase price if one considers the tax amounts; prices of build- 
ing plots (on which dovecotes were often built) ranged from 640 to 
4800 drachmas per square cubit in the late Ptolemaic period. 

In all cases, additional charges were levied with the cubit tax, amount- 
ing to 2096 of the original tax sum, typical of some Upper-Egyptian 
taxes from about 129 BC onwards.** Demotic receipts do not specify 
these additional charges and only provide the total sum (including the 
extra charges, see App. 3). 

In conclusion, the cubit tax was paid in cash, as was the one-third tax, 
but unlike the latter, it was levied on modest pigeon houses, often located 
in the residential area, near the house of the owners, who might arguably 
have been pigeon fanatics or who rather considered squabs a delicacy, 
while the pigeons’ dung could be used as fertilizer for their vineyards or 
gardens. 


TARGET GROUP(S) OF PIGEON HOUSE TAXES 


Two different taxes were levied on pigeon houses in Ptolemaic times. 
But were owners subject to both taxes? Or were two different target 
groups involved? 

The suggestion by Wallace (1938, p. 69) that the one-third tax (attested 
between 207 and 90 BC), was replaced in the Theban region by the cubit 
tax (attested between 112 and 48 BC), is no longer tenable, as both taxes 
are attested in the same period in that region, as already noted by 
Bogaert. Or were the taxes regional, as the Thebaid in other cases 
shows a different tax regime? The answer is negative again, since the 
Theban region produced receipts for both types of taxes. Or maybe own- 
ers had to pay both taxes, as was for instance the case for vineyards, 
owners of which were subject to both the apomoira (a harvest tax) and 
the eparourion (a land tax)?*6 In our view, this was not the case, because 
the tax amounts for the one-third and cubit tax were already quite high, 
let alone the combination of both taxes. Or maybe the late introduction 
of the cubit tax may have been a measure to tax unproductive pigeon 
houses? Again, the answer is negative in our view: why would people 


% Maresch (1996) 208. 

84 Maresch (1996) 210-213; von Reden (2007) 112-117. 
55 Bogaert (1998-1999) 73 (no. 64). 

#6 See Vandorpe & Clarysse (1998) 34-35. 
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keep ruinous dovecotes, if they had to pay a considerable amount, as did 
several pigeon house owners year after year (see App. 3)? 

In our view, the trite-tax was a commercial tax, as were other trite- 
taxes," to be paid on the commercial use of the birds by pigeon-dealers 
(TEPLOTEPOTMAGL, s-n-grppy). Conspicuously, the dovecotes subject to 
the one-third tax, are the larger ones counting up to 1000 or more nests, 
usually located in the agricultural area or on the outskirts of towns, 
where enough room was available for larger buildings. The dovecotes 
subject to the cubit tax, on the other hand, were modest buildings, of, for 
instance, 12 nests only, located in town, on fallow land close to the 
house of the owner, so in an area where fallow land was also reckoned 
in cubits and not in arouras as the fields in the agricultural area. So, in 
our view, the tax's name (cubit tax) and possibly also the expression gig 
mv idiav xpeiav, “for own usage” found in a property declaration®® 
reflect the non-commercial use of the property. The owners of these 
modest buildings could use the pigeons’ manure for their vineyards or 
gardens, types of land that could not profit from the Nile inundations 
and had to be fertilized in another way. This practice was apparently 
continued into the Roman period, where the dovecotes’ cubit tax was 
paid together with the garden tax. Hence, we may conclude with the 
archaeologists Boak and Peterson that the pigeons’ rich manure was 
“the raison d'étre" of these (small) dovecotes.?? 


KU Leuven Katelijn VANDORPE 
OG Geschiedenis Oudheid katelijn.vandorpe@kuleuven.be 


Lisa VANOPPRE 
lisa.vanoppre@kuleuven.be 


87 E.g. the trite on bath house revenues, see Redon (2011) 310. 

88 We are unsure whether the two large pigeon houses with 1300 nests, declared by 
a cleruch to have been newly built “for own usage, eig tiv iötav ypeiav” (TM 8511, 
discussed above) are for commercial or non-commercial use; in the latter case, the 
manure of such large pigeon houses may have been used by the cleruch if he had vast 
vineyards or gardens. If this is the case, “for own use” would refer to the non-commercial 
use of the constructions and the cleruch would become subject to the pechismos tax, if it 
already existed in that period. 

8° Wallace (1938) 69; also the one-third tax on pigeon houses survived into the 
Roman period, see ibid. and P. Mich. IV.2, p. 136-137. 

°° Boak & Peterson (1931) 24. 
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PLAYING MONOPOLY ON THE NILE: 
CAPTAIN PAÍS IN HIS DEALINGS WITH ZENON 
(249-248 pc) 


Abstract: Pais was one of the last river captains of Zenon in his capac- 
ity as manager of Apollonios’ gift estate near Philadelpheia in Middle 
Egypt (256-248/247 Bc). Five papyri from the Zenon Archive provide 
a glimpse of Pais’ personality, his duties as skipper, and his shifting 
contractual relationship with his patron. Confronting the different cal- 
endar and time reckoning systems and comparing the evidence of the 
documents, I have tried to establish an absolute and relative chronol- 
ogy, assigning the dated pieces to the Julian years 249 and 248 Bc, in 
any event before Zenon’s dismissal. Due attention is paid to Pais’ 
recurrent contacts with the Memphis region (where the minister had 
still other estates) and to the status of the boat, whose legal owner 
probably was Apollonios. The main focus is on P. Mich. Zen. 60, an 
intriguing, somewhat impulsively written document, yielding almost 
unique, yet ambiguous and disconnected information, especially on 
Pais’ intention to lease the boat and sail “for the monopolies” or, 
rather, “for monopoly (trading).” Despite attempts to make sense of 
it, a number of my conclusions will inevitably display a somewhat 
speculative and provisional character. 


INTRODUCTION 


Pais is one of the best documented and most fascinating river captains 
from the Zenon Archive.! He appears in several papyri from the final 
years of Zenon’s term as manager of Apollonios’ Large Estate? at the 
edge of the Fayum Oasis. 

As dioikétés, Minister of Economic Affairs in charge of the Treasury, 
for about a decade and a half — the earliest evidence goes back to 
261 — Apollonios was the highest civil authority in Ptolemaic Egypt 
and the Empire.* In 259 king Ptolemy II Philadelphos (285/282-246) 
endowed him, in recompense for his services, with a domain of no less 
than 2,750 hectares near the village of Philadelpheia, in order to bring 


! In proper names with a long vowel (e/é or 0/6) the circumflex is used only when 
confusion is possible. Most dates are BC, exceptions being self-evident. 

2 Rostovtzeff (1922). 

3 On Apollonios, Zenon, and the Zenon Archive, see Clarysse & Vandorpe (1995); 
for a chronological overview of Zenon’s career, see also Hauben (2016a) 1635-1636. 
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the land into cultivation. The “gift” (dórea), in fact a “tenancy-at-will,” 
could be terminated at any time. The Romans would have called it a pos- 
sessio precaria. In and around Memphis Apollonios already held another 
dórea or, to be more precise, a complex of dóreai. 

To administer his dóreai Apollonios sought out trustworthy managers. 
In Philadelpheia, the versatile Zenon of Kaunos, his former commercial 
agent in Palestine (260-258), and later his private secretary (258-256), 
occupied that position from April/May 256 until some point between 
November/December 248 and 15 December 247. At the same time he 
had to supervise his colleagues in Memphis and the Memphite region. 

An efficient exploitation of the different tenures was enabled by 
a smooth communication system between Apollonios' Alexandrian 
headquarters and his Egyptian dóreai, as well as between the dóreai 
themselves. For its food supply alone, his metropolitan household was in 
large measure dependent on the Egyptian estates. 

Most inland communications took place by the river Nile and canals 
like the Bahr Yusuf. For its contacts with Memphis and Alexandria the 
Philadelpheian estate could rely on the nearby harbour of Kerke, a Mem- 
phite village situated some ten km to the East, between the Bahr Yusuf 
and the Nile.* The efficiency of Apollonios’ river network was largely 
determined by the flexibility of his private flotilla, the quality of his ves- 
sels, representing a variety of types and sizes, as well as the competence 
and reliability of the skippers. The Zenon Archive offers us a glimpse 
into this microcosm.? 

Striking is the relatively small number of boats owned by the dioikétés, 
occasionally leading to uncomfortable situations. The reason was not so 
much Egypt's chronic lack of wood, but rather Apollonios' desire to 
avoid needless expense due to idle boats and jobless crews. By passing 
on financial risks as much as possible to external shipowners or lease- 
holders, he was practically following the example of his royal employ- 
er.° No wonder that Zenon, whenever confronted with serious financial 
responsibilities, also seems to have been inclined to let others shoulder 
the burden. 

We are fairly well informed about the ethnical and social backgrounds 
of the captains and other skippers in the Zenon Archive. The problem of 


4 Cf. Clarysse (1980) passim; on the Bahr Yusuf passing by Kerke, see Rómer (2017) 
181. 

> For a general overview, see Hauben (2016a) 1664-1667; cf. (20192) 198-201. 

° Cf. Hauben (19972) 447. 
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transport organization is less transparent, although a systematic and 
encompassing study like Steve Vinson’s offers some idea of the mani- 
fold tasks of the captain, his responsibility towards the crew, the recur- 
rent, often cumbersome and expensive maintenance required for a river 
vessel. Vinson’s work exemplifies the overwhelming importance of the 
Zenon Archive for our knowledge of the lower strata and the most 
diverse occupational groups in Ptolemaic society. 

An intricate matter, mainly because of the scattered information, is 
the range of subtle contracts that could be concluded between shipown- 
ers (mostly Zenon, whether acting as Apollonios’ representative or not) 
and captains (engaged as employees or lessees [tenants]), as well as the 
variety of corresponding remuneration conditions. The data collected by 
Claude Orrieux do not allow any neat conclusion.’ Vinson, for his part, 
focused on the famous P. Cair. Zen. TV 59649, a circumstantial docu- 
ment exhaustively analysed by Jean Gachet a few years before. The 
anonymous kybernétés (ll. 6, 10), who presented himself to Zenon in the 
first as well as third person, has sometimes been identified with Pais, but 
without definite proof. 

A particular but challenging problem for all students of the Archive 
remains the thin dividing line that separated Zenon’s affairs from those 
of Apollonios.? While over the years Apollonios’ involvement in his 
Philadelpheian estate was clearly waning, Zenon came increasingly to 
the fore, more and more running his own affairs.'? In these circum- 
stances it is often impossible (just as it perhaps was for him) to neatly 
distinguish his private business from that of his master. This also holds 
for the transports he organized. Because he was Apollonios' agent we 
simply do not know whether contracts were made on Apollonios' behalf 
or in his own name. But there is no doubt that, in the words of Anna 
Swiderek, “Zenon profitait pleinement des possibilités que lui offrait 


7 Orrieux (1985) 266-268, a rather involved exposition, stressing “la variété des con- 
trats.” Also Vinson (19982), 48, has to concede that “the best we can do is to summarize 
the evidence ..., while regretting that the picture presented is fragmentary at best." 

5 The document was the subject of thorough, often in part contradictory, analyses, 
starting with C.C. Edgar's commentaries in the editio princeps (P. Edg. 111) and P. Cair. 
Zen. IV 59649, and resulting in the authoritative studies of Gachet (1990) (bibliography: 
101-104 n. 2) and Vinson (19982) 170-173 (set against Casson (2004) and Gachet); cf. 
73-77 (contracts and different ways of remuneration). 

? In an analogous manner, it is not always easy (as it does not seem to have always 
been clear to the dioikétés himself) to differentiate between his private interests and those 
of the state. For a case in point, see Hauben (20192) 202-203. 

10 See Clarysse & Vandorpe (1995) 28-29. 
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son poste au service d'Apollonios,” and that among these opportunities 
“]’importance des facilités de transport était ... énorme.” !! 

We are regularly confronted with that question when trying to deter- 
mine the legal owner of a boat mentioned in the Zenon Archive. As 
a general rule, we assume, albeit without absolute certainty, that, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, the legal ownership of a boat con- 
tracted (explicitly or not) by Zenon in the context of the dórea during his 
term as manager, lay with Apollonios. 

After a period of approximately nine years things changed. The break- 
ing point came at some moment between November/December 248 and 
15 December 247, let us say in the course of the Julian year 247. On his 
own initiative, or after having been dismissed, Zenon left Apollonios’ 
attendance, to spend the rest of his life as a private entrepreneur in the 
same region. From that time on, the simple but prosperous civilian was 
no longer responsible for Apollonios’ undertakings and possessions. 

Against this rather complicated background the documents concern- 
ing Pais will be re-examined. This should be done with special care, as 
they belong to the very last stage of Zenon’s career as dörea manager 
and possibly — depending on the date conversion in the most challeng- 
ing document of the dossier, P. Mich. Zen. 60 — to the ‘critical’ period 
November/December 248 — December 247, when Zenon might already 
have retired. Therefore, establishing chronology could be decisive to 
determining Pais’ juridical relationship to Zenon and Apollonios and 
to identifying the legal owner of the boat. Conversely, the time slot 
within which Zenon left Apollonios’ service, estimated to cover a full 
twelve months, might be significantly reduced if the document could 
prove that Zenon was still working for his patron within that controver- 
sial timespan: problems not easy to settle as circular reasoning is always 
lurking. 

Pais is the author of four relatively circumstantial documents. In 
a fifth one, the earliest piece of the dossier, he is only briefly referred to, 
together with a colleague. The evidence was properly collected by Willy 
Peremans and Edmond Van ’t Dack (1963) in their Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica (V 13849 [as kybernétés] = 14035 [as presumed naukléros]), 
as well as by Willy Clarysse (1981) in the Prosopography within Pest- 
man’s Guide to the Zenon Archive (385, s.v., no. 25). In the absence of 
a patronym, and with a name very common among native Egyptians, the 


11 Świderek (1955-1956) 385. 
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references had to be strictly limited to cases undisputably connected 
with river traffic. 

Only in the docket of P. Mich. Zen. 60 (1. 15) is Pais called ky(bernétés). 
Coming from Zenon’s desk this job-related appellation is unquestiona- 
ble. According to the Prosopgraphia Ptolemaica, Pais “semble étre en 
méme temps freteur” — in the compilers’ view a lessee or tenant, 
a person holding a lease? — of a boat belonging to Zenon. We will 
return below to this double statement. 

In three texts Pais’ boat is designated with the generic term ploion, 
each time preceded by the definite article: P. Cair. Zen. III 59483, 1. 4; 
P. Mich. Zen. 60, ll. 1, 4, 7, 12; PSI IV 382, 1. 3. The question is whether 
or not we are dealing in each case with the same boat. In view of the 
limited size of private and even royal commercial flotillas,'? the answer 
should in all probability be affirmative. The boat had a minimum capac- 
ity of 500 artabas (P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 3).'* 

We should realize that, according to the wording in 1. 9 of P. Mich. 
Zen. 60, Pais only aspired to become the misthótés or leaseholder of the 
boat under his command, not that he actually became it. Normally, that 
quality would have upgraded him to a kind of temporary owner and 
independent operator. In fact, we are ignorant of Zenon's response to 
Pais' request. Furthermore, there is no sufficient reason to automatically 
consider such a private misthótés, let alone a prospective one, as a nau- 
kléros as well. In the light of the specific situation in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
the golden rule is that only those explicitly so called should effectively 
be reckoned among the naukléroi.? 

It cannot be denied that Zenon's strong personal commitment, without 
the slightest reference to his superior, might suggest that the boat was 
his property. No wonder that many scholars, among them the editors of 


? Judging from the Petit Robert, the terminology is sometimes ambiguous (like the 
English noun “renter” or the verb “to lease"), the exact signification being defined by 
the context. In the present case “fréteur” (normally: “personne qui donne en location [un 
navire]") is synonymous with “affreteur” (“personne qui prend en location [un moyen de 
transport]"), the verb “fréter” meaning both “prendre” and “donner en location.” *Fré- 
teur" can also be used as synonym for “armateur”, i.e. “personne qui se livre à l'exploi- 
tation commerciale d'un navire." It must indeed have been Pais’ intention to become, as 
lessee, the actual operator of the boat as well. 

13 See Hauben (1997a) 447 (the king); Hauben (2016a) 1663-1665 (Apollonios). 

14 Cf. Vinson (19982) 38 n. 88, 75 (“approx. 15 metric tons"), 77. 

15 Hauben (1971) 267-269 (esp. 268 n. 45); (1978) 104-107; cf. (1983) passim, esp. 
242-243 (misthótés-naukléros: mutual relationship, common characteristics and basic dif- 
ference); (2016a) 1643-1644 with n. 51. See also Vinson (1998b) 201. 
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the Prosopographia Ptolemaica, took it for granted, perhaps a bit hast- 
ily, that Zenon, not Apollonios, was the real owner.!° In any event, if 
any of the documents should prove to belong unequivocally to the period 
after Zenon’s dismissal, Pais’ boat must be reckoned without hesitation 
to Zenon’s private patrimonium. That would, in turn, also apply to the 
previous years, when Zenon was still serving under Apollonios,!’ 
because, as we have seen, the same boat appears to have always been 
concerned. Of course, working for Apollonios did not necessarily 
exclude private business. Yet, the principle should be that as long as 
Zenon was Apollonios' representative and the Philadelpheian estate's 
manager (as well as the supervisor of the minister's other dóreai), the 
boats under his supervision should preferably be considered an integral 
part of Apollonios' enterprise. Nevertheless, it can never be ruled out 
that some (Pais' boat included) might actually have been part of Zenon’s 
personal possessions. 


1. CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES 


Of the five documents, only three exhibit a date (1, 4, 5).* Two docu- 
ments (1, 2), one dated, the other not, pose no peculiar problems and 
will be dealt with first. The other three (3, 4, 5), two of which are dated 
(4, 5), might be interrelated, although their chronological sequence is 
disputed. 

1. P. L. Bat. XX 31, the earliest among our dated documents, is a let- 
ter on various subjects written by a certain Dorion!” to Zenon, sent 2 
Mecheir Year 36 = 24 March 249 (Eg./Mac.) (rather than 25 March 250 
[financial year]) — received 12 Mecheir Year 36 = 3 April 249 (Eg./ 


16 A view particularly encouraged by the already mentioned P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649 = 
P. Edgar 111, a text often attributed to Pais (as it shows some resemblances with P. Mich. 
Zen. 60), where Zenon seems to be the private owner. Yet, even that boat may have 
belonged to Apollonios (or the dörea): cf. the doubts expressed by Vinson (1998a) 38, 170: 
“a vessel belonging to Zenon (or perhaps more likely, to the estate of Apollonios).” 

17 For an analogous reasoning, see Wipszycka (1961) 182-183. 

1$ For date and year conversions, especially with regard to the combination of the 
Egyptian calendar and the Macedonian regnal year in the Zenon Archive, I have tried to 
observe Uebel’s recommendations (1975), meaning that, in the absence of specific evi- 
dence to the contrary, the Macedonian regnal year served as guidance. However, as will 
be argued further on, more reticence was needed about Uebel’s statement “dass der 
Finanzjahrgebrauch nicht ganz so häufig war, wie ihn Edgar annahm” (p. 319). 

19 Classified by Clarysse (1981) 321, s.v., no. 6, as an “unidentified person.” 
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Mac.) (rather than 4 April 250 [fin.]). Pais is mentioned in 1. 8 together 
with Phalous, known from other texts as the boatman (probably captain) 
Palous.?? 

2. P. Lond. VII 2063 is an undated, damaged letter from Pais (1. 1) to 
an unknown recipient. An identification of its author with our skipper is 
ascertained by the mention of naupégoi in l. 4, implying at the same 
time some affinity with P. Mich. Zen. 60 (ll. 7-8), PSI IV 382 (1. 20), and 
the undated P. Cair. Zen. III 59483 (paktösis, 1. 3). 

3. P. Cair. Zen. III 59483 is another undated letter of Pais (1. 1), this 
time forwarded to Zenon. When inquiring about his sitometria “from the 
15th of Mecheir on" (1. 11), he seems to reckon in terms of financial 
chronology?! a conclusion not without relevance for other documents of 
the dossier. 

Apart from a few questions and reports about corn and wine allow- 
ances as well as wages (ll. 10-19), Pais is primarily interested in the 
paktósis of his vessel (ll. 3-4), for which he asks the necessary money. 
Normally, the term is translated as “caulking,” which means making 
a boat watertight by filling seams with sealing material. 

In a detailed study published in 1996, Steve Vinson explained how 
caulking was a much more drastic technical operation in Egypt than 
elsewhere, involving a partial dismantling of planks and hull structure, 
to the extent that paktósis might even become synonymous with a full 
refurbishment (though the essential element must have remained the 
waterproofing). Concerning our dossier in particular, Vinson is of 
the opinion that the paktósis referred to in P. Cair. Zen. HI 59483 is 
identical with the thorough repairs in PSI IV 382 and P. Mich. Zen. 60.22 
Far from bluntly rejecting this thesis, I would nevertheless prefer to 
remain a little more reticent. 

P. Kleon 123 (ll. 1-13) indicates that paktósis, even if involving com- 
plex interventions by skilled hands (as was perhaps the case also here, if 
we may believe Vinson), was still a matter of routine, to be repeated at 
regular intervals. There was a kind of warranty given for twelve months 


? Pros, Ptol. V 13955a; Clarysse (1981) 385, s.v. Palous, no. 2. 

?! To a certain extent corroborated by the fact that, if reckoned within one and the 
same calendar year, Pachóns (1. 19) would have followed Mecheir (1. 11) after only three 
months according to the financial system, whereas if calculated by Macedonian regnal 
years, nine months would have elapsed between Pachóns and Mecheir. 

22 Vinson (1996); cf. Vinson (1998a) 36-40: detailed discussion, also referring to 
P. Mich. Zen. 60, PSI IV 382, and P. Cair. Zen. III 59483. 
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(Il. 3-5), whereas the paktösis had to be reiterated after a short time:23 
similar conditions as those provided by the Code of Hammurabi, roughly 
one and a half millennium before.?^ 

Even if P. Cair. Zen. III 59483 might suggest that the paktósis was 
urgent (Pais is about to sail down: ll. 5-6), we apparently have to do 
with a routine intervention, a “normal” act of maintenance, contrary to 
the comprehensive and thorough repairs that were needed in PSI IV 382 
and P. Mich. Zen. 60. Impossible to establish, therefore, any chronologi- 
cal link between P. Cair. Zen. III 59483 and the latter two texts,” no 
more than with the other. 

Let us focus now on the two remaining documents. 

4. PSI IV 382:2 a letter from Pais (ll. 1, 26) to Zenon, sent 24 Payni 
Year 38 = 13 Aug. 248 (Mac /fin.) (rather than 13 Aug. 247 [Eg.]) — 
received: Epeiph = 20 Aug.-18 Sept. 248 (Mac./fin.) (rather than 
20 Aug.-18 Sept. 247 [Eg.]). Remembering what has been said about the 
dating system in the Zenon Archive,” the Egyptian regnal year is virtu- 
ally excluded. Hence the attribution to August/September of the Julian 
year 248 may be regarded as settled, which will have its repercussions 
on our interpretation of P. Mich. Zen. 60. 

5. P. Mich. Zen. 60 (quoted in full below, p. 80): a letter from Pais 
(ll. 1, 15) to Zenon, received 20 Phamenóth Year 38 = 11 May 248 (fin.) 
or 11 May 247 (Eg/Mac). We have the choice between the financial and 
the Macedonian year, the Egyptian year — to be discarded as such — 
making no difference. Opting for the financial year would make the 
Michigan text precede the PSI one; dating by the Macedonian system 
would have the opposite effect. The former option would not alter the 
current terminus post quem for Zenon's resignation. If we go for May 
247 (Macedonian year), there are, at least in theory, two alternative solu- 
tions: either the interval between the two termini would be reduced by 
approximately half a year (November/December-May); or (as explained 


23 Van Beek (2017) 249-251. For a recent discussion of this document, see Hauben 
(20192) 188-196, passim. 

24 $ 235: “Si le batelier a calfaté un bateau pour quelqu'un mais n'a pas assuré son 
ouvrage et (si), en cette année-là méme, ce bateau donne de la bande, il assumera la faute; 
le batelier démontera ce bateau et (le) renforcera à ses propres frais, puis, le bateau ren- 
forcé, il (le) remettra au propriétaire du bateau [my italics]." See Finet (2004) 122-123, 
with commentary and notes: “la malfaçon du calfat n'est répréhensible que la premiere 
année." 

25 Otherwise: Vinson (19982) 39. 

26 For a translation, see Vinson (19982) 39. 

27 See supra, n. 18. 
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above) it would substantiate the thesis that the boat was Zenon’s private 
property, because Zenon might have been dealing with Pais at a time 
when he (Zenon) was perhaps no longer working for Apollonios. How- 
ever, if the Michigan document does not prove with absolute certainty 
that Zenon was still the manager of Apollonios’ Philadelpheian dörea, 
the fact that the latter’s collaborator Artemidoros?* was involved in Pais’ 
activities (ll. 3-4), seems to remove all doubts, thus excluding the second 
alternative. 

According to C.C. Edgar, it was the financial year that was probably 
used in P. Mich. Zen. 60, as the “thorough repairing of the boat" in PST 
IV 382 was “the work which Pais asked permission” for in P. Mich. 
Zen. 60.? So, for Edgar, the Michigan text preceded the PSI one. But 
Fritz Uebel, in whose view the use of the financial year in the Zenon 
papyri was extremely limited, stood firm: “Gegen Edgar zahle ich 
Zenons Empfangsdatum eines von zwei Briefen des Bootssteuermannes 
Paris [sic], P.Mich.Zen.60, nicht unter die Finanzjahresbelege."?? Uebel 
was joined by Pieter W. Pestman: “there is no definite proof that the 
repairing of the boat mentioned in PSI 4 382 has actually been carried 
out and it is possible that P. Mich. Zen. 60 was written later (and that the 
docket is in consequence dated by the Macedonian year).”?! 

To begin with, there is, in my opinion, an unmistakable connection 
between the two documents. In both texts the boat requires thorough 
repair: P. Mich. Zen. 60, ll. 7 and 9 — PSI IV 382, Il. 3-5; in both texts 
we hear of naupégoi without work or risking to lose it: P. Mich. Zen. 60, 
1. 8 — PSI IV 382, 1. 20; in both cases Zenon has to give his permission 
for the repair: P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 7, whereas PSI IV 382 is a justifica- 
tion for what has already been done. Thus we have to do with the same 
work, for two serious repairs within a short period of time would have 
been improbable. 

In addition, it is clear that even if, in general, the Macedonian year 
has to be given preference when converting a “Zenonian” date, the 
financial year is not always absent. We saw that this kind of chronology 
was probably underlying P. Cair. Zen. III 59483 or at least the allowance 
system implicitly alluded to. There is also P. Col. Zen. 143, a report of 
receipts and expenditures written by Phamounis, a kybernétés like Pais 


28 On Artemidoros, see below, n. 42. 
29 P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 14, comm. 

30 Uebel (1975) 319. 

31 Pestman (1981) 136; cf. 244. 
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and possibly his son:22 No doubt that it was dated according to the finan- 
cial system.?? That means that for P. Mich. Zen. 60, where financial mat- 
ters are discussed, a financial date should not be rejected a priori.*4 

Keeping these considerations in mind, we can now analyse and com- 
pare the alternative sequences of the two documents under scrutiny: 

Sequence a: PSI IV 382: 13 Aug /18 Sept. 248 — P. Mich. Zen. 60: 11 
May 247 (Mac.). Who opts for this sequence has to account for a num- 
ber of oddities, first of all a time lapse of no less than eight or nine 
months for an unoccupied crew and a boat requiring urgent restoration. 
It would also mean that the quests for timber as reported in the PSI text 
had been interrupted or remained without further result (thus Pestman) 
because, according to the Michigan text, the boat was still worn-out and 
in need of repair, compelling Pais to reiterate his request. Still weirder 
would be the assumption that the boat, if fully repaired in August/Sep- 
tember 248 (or shortly after, taking into account that Pais was still look- 
ing around for timber), would already have needed serious refurbish- 
ments after the said interval. Finally, it is hardly conceivable that the 
Michigan text, if dated to May 247, would not explicitly have referred to 
the earlier request of the captain or to the measures already taken in 
view of the boat’s reparation as reported in the PSI text. All in all, this 
sequence (a) is anything but plausible. 

Sequence b: P. Mich. Zen. 60: 11 May 248 (fin.) — PSI IV 382: 13 
Aug./18 Sept. 248. According to this sequence, merely three months 
elapsed between the redaction of the respective documents, a delay 
which is fully acceptable, the more so as some action had already been 
taken. In PSI IV 382 Pais refers to talks he had with Zenon concerning 
the restoration of the boat's forepart, talks that had obviously led to an 
agreement: yıv®oksızg Ótt ovvsınauesdä cot THV xpoipav ÈTIOKEVAV 
tod mÀoíoo (ll. 1-3). This must have been the result of his complaints 
uttered in P. Mich. Zen. 60, ll. 8-9, where he writes in general terms, 
a bit exaggerating perhaps and without specifying the damages, that the 
vessel was old and in need of repair, requesting Zenon's permission for 
a complete overhaul (1. 7). After the agreement, so it seems, Pais had 
done his best to find appropriate timber, provisionally without convinc- 
ing success, which prompted him to ask Zenon again for advice (PSI IV 


32 Hauben (20192) 200 n. 81. 

33 See W.L. Westermann and Elizabeth S. Hasenoehrl in their introduction to the text, 
p. 109. 

34 It is not impossible that also in PSI IV 382 Pais had the financial system in mind: 
see below. 
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382, ll. 5-21). In the meantime the situation had worsened. The whole 
ship was falling apart, needing a large-scale overhauling: vovi dé ÖAov 
ovvßBeßnkev čadca xai émioKevdlerv (Il. 3-5). This reconstruction 
(b) makes sense.” It also explains why P. Mich. Zen. 60 remains silent 
about Zenon's initial approval of Pais’ demand, his first measures and 
quest of timber as well as the now really dramatic condition of the boat. 
The simple reason was that the Michigan text was anterior to the events 
reported by the PSI document. So Edgar was probably right: the docket 
of P. Mich. Zen. 60 was dated by the financial year. 

In the end, the most likely chronology of our documents should be as 
follows: 


Dated texts: 

1. P. L. Bat. XX 31: 24 March / 3 April 249 

2. P. Mich. Zen. 60: 11 May 248 

3. PSI IV 382: 13 Aug. / 20 Aug.-18 Sept. 248 


Undated texts: 
P. Cair. Zen. HI 59483 and P. Lond. VII 2063, showing some analo- 
gies but no direct links with the other texts. 


The implications of this chronology are clear. No new terminus post 
quem for Zenon's dismissal could be found: We already knew that in 
May 248 he was still in Apollonios' service. Nor is there any supple- 
mentary argument to underpin the (by itself less probable) thesis of 
Zenon's private ownership of the boat. 


2. THE MEMPHIS CONNECTION 


Some prosopographical data point to a particular link with the Memphis 
area, esp. with Apollonios’ dóreai ? situated there.’ Twice, P. L. Bat. 


35 Cf. also Casson (2004) 96-97. 

36 As has been shown by Ewa Wipszycka (1961) (esp. 164 and 169-185, passim), 
Apollonios’ Memphite dóreai consisted of at least two large estates (including factories) 
spread across the city on the one hand, and the surrounding area (the Memphite nome) on 
the other, under their respective managers, standing under the supreme control of Zenon. 
On these holdings and Apollonios’ interests in the region, see also Thompson (2012) 
33-54 and 66-69, passim. For the sake of convenience, we will deal here with these 
dóreai as a whole, only distinguishing as far as necessary between two unities (town and 
region). On the port of Memphis, its dockyards and shipbuilding activity in general, see 
Thompson (2012) 54-60. 

37 P. L. Bat. XX 31: Dorion, “an employee of the Memphis óopzá," working “in 
Memphis, but also in Philadelphia: Wipszycka (1961) 166-167; cf. Clarysse (1981) 321, 
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XX 31 (Il. 4 and 8) explicitly refers to the ancient pharaonic metropo- 
lis.°® The link is confirmed by PSI IV 382, where not only Spondates*? 
is involved (Il. 21-22), but also Hermolaos,* obviously the oikonomos 
of the Memphites (Il. 12, 16-17). In P. Mich. Zen. 60 Pais reports the 
conveyance of 500 artabas of wheat from Téphi (or Taphi)*! to Artemi- 
doros in Memphis (ll. 3-4). This Artemidoros was the manager — or one 
of the managers — of the Memphis estate for some time from ca. 256 
on.” Captain Pais was apparently one of those who, by river, kept open 


s.v., no. 2, considering the person mentioned here as unidentified: ibid., no. 6; Dionysios, 
possibly the sitometrés: Wipszycka (1961) 154-155, 159, 164-165; on that person, see 
Pros. Ptol. 1 1461; Clarysse (1981) 317, s.v., no. 13, considering the Dionysios of our 
text as unidentified (318, s.v., no. 34); Thrason, one of Apollonios’ “agents” or “manag- 
ers” of the Memphite dörea: Wipszycka (1961) 162-164, 173; cf. Pros. Ptol. 1 128; 
Clarysse (1981) 345, s.v., no. 1; P. Lond. VII 2063; Spandates (Spondates), also one of 
Apollonios’ “agents” or “managers” in the Memphite estate: Wipszycka (1961) 162- 
164, 173; Thompson (2012) 78 n. 12; 88 n. 69; also mentioned in PSI IV 382, 11. 21-22, 
where Pais receives a payment from him: Clarysse (1981) 419, s.v. Together with 
P. Cair. Zen. II 59270 (8 July 251 [Mac., fin.]), where, like in P. L. Bat. XX 31, the boat- 
man Palous (= Phalous) is involved (see supra, with n. 20), PSI IV 382 proves that Spon- 
dates was interested “in shipbuilding or ship repairing: ” Wipszycka (1961) 163 with n. 3, 
164; Casson (2004) 97. 

38 Cf. J.K. Winnicki’s introduction to the text. 

? See n. 37. 

# Pros. Ptol. 1 1940; Lenger (1948); Clarysse (1981) 327, s.v., no. 1. 

41 Calderini (1983-1986) 411. Wipszycka (1961), 160, also speaks of “Tephia” 
(a slip?); cf. 172 with n. 4: Téphi, a village “not known from any other documents." 
Should it not be identified with Taptia, a village that seems to have belonged to Apol- 
lonios’ Memphite dörea and played a role in his local network? This “boat-building vil- 
lage" (C.C. Edgar, P. Cair. Zen. II 59176, 1. 185, comm.) was located on the Nile (or on 
a canal), where Apollonios kept some boats: P. Cair. Zen. II 59176, 1. 185 (“the boats in 
Taptia," June-July 255); 59188, 1. 6 (“the sycamore boat," obviously also in Taptia, 14 
Nov. 255): see Wipszycka (1961) 170-171, 173-175; Calderini (1983-1986) 361; cf. 
Hauben (20192) 202 n. 90. For the different spelling variants of the place name “Taptia,” 
see Wipszycka (1961) 170 n. 4; Pestman (1981) 499. According to Yoyotte (1962), 78, 
Tapeptia (P. Cair. Zen. 1159188, 1. 3)/Taptia was probably situated in the southern Mem- 
phite nome. It is possible that Téphi (Taphi), if not identical with Taptia, also belonged to 
that region, like so many other villages in some way connected with Apollonios and 
Zenon: see Yoyotte's list, ibid., 76-78. Thompson (2012), 55 with n. 171, therefore, 
rightly locates the Memphite shipyards in their totality to the south of Memphis. 

? Wipszycka (1961) 155-166, passim and esp. 156 n. 1 (identifying the manager with 
the son of Sochares), 173, 184 n. 2. Clarysse (1981), 301-303, while splitting up this 
“Artemidoros of Memphis” in different individuals, classifies the Artemidoros of 
P. Mich. Zen. 60 among the “unidentified persons” (303, s.v., no. 21), a major problem 
being the commonness of his name. But there is no reason to exclude this Memphis-based 
individual from Wipszycka’s list as given p. 156 n. 1. 
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the lines of communication between Apollonios’ Philadelpheian and 
Memphis/Memphite estates.* 

One may wonder if Pais was perhaps not a skipper attached to one of 
Apollonios’ northern döreai rather than to the Philadelpheian estate. If 
so, he would surely have submitted his practical problems concerning 
the maintenance and repair of the boat to local managers, not to Zenon, 
who was staying in the more remote Fayum settlement, even if the latter 
was entrusted with the overall supervision of Apollonios’ domains.^ We 
may assume, therefore, that his home base was Philadelpheia or, rather, 
Kerke, not (or not primarily) Memphis or one of the nearby Nile vil- 
lages. This is not without importance when we try to reconstruct his 
journey alluded to in P. Mich. Zen. 60 and discussed in § 4.1. 


3. EMPLOYEE OF APOLLONIOS WORKING UNDER ZENON 


Three of the five documents reveal that, in his capacity as skipper, Pais 
was working as a simple employee, receiving at regular times his sitome- 
tria (corn allowance as part of the remuneration) and opsönion (salary): 
P. L. Bat. XX 31, 1. 8 (ops.); P. Cair. Zen. II 59483, 11. 10 (sit.) and 
14-15 (ops.); P. Lond. VII 2063, 11. 9-10 (ops.).? According to P. Cair. 
Zen. III 59483 (ll. 15-19), he had obtained in addition (at: 1. 15), from 
a certain Petechónsis, together with the sum of three drachmas, a jar 
(keramion) of wine for the month of Pachóns. Identity and position 
within the dórea administration of this Egyptian remain unknown.“ As, 
in view of the context (see Il. 14-15), the three drachmas must have con- 
stituted the opsónion (or at least a portion)" for the said month, we 


55 Wipszycka (1961), 166, for that matter, emphasizes the “lively contacts" between 
the Memphis and Philadelpheian estates. Moreover, the managers of both the Memphis 
and Memphite estates were "under strict control" of Zenon in Philadelpheia: ibid., 
183-184. 

44 See supra, nn. 36 and 43. 

55 The nature of the payment received from Spondates in PSI IV 382 (Il. 21-22) is not 
clear. The same person is mentioned in P. Lond. VII 2063 (ll. 4-5), where we also find 
Sostratos (1. 8): cf. supra, n. 37. 

46 Cf. Clarysse (1981) 400, s.v., no. 2: “unidentified person.” 

47 The passage is somewhat puzzling. After having asked for his “corn allowance 
from the 15th of Mecheir ... and the rest of (his) salary” (ll. 10-15), Pais announces that 
he has already received three drachmas for Pachöns (ll. 15-19), a month falling no less 
than three months (!) after Mecheir (cf. supra, n. 21). The sum, handed over, for that 
matter, by a third person, cannot represent a captain’s full month’s salary, for the contrast 
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should also interpret the wine as a monthly allowance.’ In each of these 
cases we might speak, in terms of Roman law, of locatio conductio 
operarum, Pais offering his services to an employer, i.c. Apollonios (via 
Zenon). 

Particularly interesting is P. L. Bat. XX 31, the earliest piece of the 
dossier. In Memphis, a certain Sostratos (ll. 6, 14), apparently entrusted 
with financial responsibilities,” transferred to Pais and his colleague 
Phalous* no less than one talent for their wages (eig tà öyovıa). This 
conspicuously huge amount must either have covered a longer period 
and/or have included the lower crew members of the respective boats, 
which themselves remain unmentioned.°! Sostratos reappears in P. Lond. 
VII 2063 (1. 8) mentioned above, where, once more, he seems associated 
with opsönion (ll. 9-10). It is clear that, like Pais, Phalous was working 
for Apollonios and Zenon as an employee, not as a lessee or independent 
shipowner contracted by them. 

As argued above, the most economic and logical hypothesis, despite 
Pais' manifestly close relationship with Zenon, seems to be that he 
worked for Apollonios and his dórea, not for Zenon's private interests, 
the latter merely acting as his patron's authorized representative. This 
hypothesis could not be challenged by the chronology of the main docu- 
ment. A positive argument in favour of Pais' dependence on Apollonios, 
is the lump sum paid to Pais and Palous in P. L. Bat. XX 31 (ll. 7-9). 
Such an amount could be expected from a financially strong entrepre- 
neur, not from the purse of a subordinate, even if well-to-do, private 
person like Zenon. So, from a strictly legal point of view, Pais must have 
been an employee of the dioikétés, working on one of the latter's river 
boats. 


with the monthly 10 dr. provided for the captain in the contemporaneous P. Cair. Zen. IV 
59649 (I. 6) is too sharp. Was this, too, a still outstanding payment or just a partial 
advance for the current month? 

48 This “jar of wine" (1. 17) probably refers to an oinometria: Reekmans (1970) 23-24 
with 24 n. 1. 

^ J.K. Winnicki, P. L. Bat. XX 31, 1. 6, comm.: “scheint ... einen höheren Posten zu 
bekleiden” — * (kann) mit einem der anderen gleichnamigen Männer schwer gleichgestellt 
werden," yet referring to P. Lond. VII 2063; cf. Clarysse (1981) 424, s.v., no. 10 (*uni- 
dentified persons"). 

9! See supra, with n. 20. 

?! See J.K. Winnicki, P. L. Bat. XX 31, ll. 8-9, comm. Even then, the amount remains 
problematic. 
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This is not to say that Pais’ contractual relationship with Zenon (and 
Apollonios) was not liable to become more intricate in the aftermath of 
P. Mich. Zen. 60. 


4. P. MICH. ZEN. 60: A RECALCITRANT DOCUMENT REVISITED 


By far the most intriguing piece of Pais’ dossier is P. Mich. Zen. 60. 
Seldom overlooked in studies on Zenon or Nile transport, the papyrus 
offers a brief account of a river journey focused on Memphis (II. 1-4), 
followed by a number of grievances caused by the catastrophic condition 
of the boat and the inadequate rewards for both captain and crew. The 
complaints are accompanied by different proposals for a more efficient 
and lucrative exploitation of the vessel, cunningly presented as benefi- 
cial to everybody, thus adding zest to the document (ll. 4-12). Unfortu- 
nately, several contextual elements are unclear or remain inarticulate, 
whereas the different issues are somewhat intermingled, hampering 
a proper understanding of the text. 

Apart from his obligation to report on his recent Memphis trip, Pais’ 
writing may have been triggered by his bad experience with a tax collec- 
tor on the river. Both the trip and the “close encounter” had or could 
have financial implications. Even if the kybernétés (1. 15) had been con- 
strained to take quick decisions on his own responsibility (unexpected 
repairs, occasional assignments, etc.), in the final analysis he remained 
accountable to Zenon. 

Compared to an elaborated document full of subtle balances like 
P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, our Michigan text, apparently written under 
emotional and time pressure, makes a rather sketchy and somewhat con- 
fused impression. Pending further negotiations, a number of supplemen- 
tary provisions (concerning tax payment, maintenance, wages for sail- 
ors) had still to be worked out, provisions of which Pais may not yet 
have formed a clear idea himself. P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, by contrast, at 
least in the light of recent interpretations, shows how several, sometimes 
intricate yet equitable, arrangements could be brought about.?? 

In the following pages I attempt to reconstruct the internal logic con- 
cealed behind the deceptive candour of the Michigan text, without being 
able to guarantee the reliability of each of my conclusions. 


5 On P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, see supra, nn. 8 and 16. 
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For the reader’s convenience, I give the full text, followed by Edgar’s 


original translation. 


10 


15 


P. Mich. Zen. 60 = Trismegistos 1960 


Znvovi yaipe dtc. o[.]£n2.£000 èv tot nAoiwı xai EvoyAovpE9a OTO 

TOD TPAYLATEvopéevon trjv Sa@dekadpaypiav Kai ono od . -vuN- 

ueda. oic Eypawac. Apreulisopwt dé . . . Aylayonev eic M&ugıv mo(p@v) 
ap(taBac) o 

\éx Trou Kai £óokév pot (Spaxpac) n, üç GvñÀOooqg eig TO TAOIOV. oi SE 
vadtar od TPOO- 

EYOVOW TAEIV Ti TOL Tpirwi pépet. mugo 6š Tapa Goi r@ç TAE- 

ovo Eni tiv Hovon@Alaov, ebpriosıg òè nA&ovrag &p’ Hutcéat. 

ei oÚv oot dorei, ypawov [fiufiv [vavrm]yfica[u TO mÀolov: EVEOTHKEY 
yap 

ô kaipóc Kai oi vaormyo[i] oxoAóGGovoiv.?? Efo]taı 8è Exepyov: vovi yàp 

övrog TAAGLOD ot0zic TPoonopederar: [ka], ëàv DobAnu &Eymodwoeıg 

aùtó. éy@ dé diotapgl[t], &p’ Ot ypa~ryoetat eig povoróňa, Ta&onai 


oot (ópaxpuüg) O. yp&yov otv pot mey .[ . . . .]ev, iva pt tpitog Ov 
Ka8apat 
£v TOL TAOIML. o00£v [A]apóvovrsg [o]ók Exouev tavayKaia. 
Éppooo. 
Verso 
(Etovg) An, Dapevod K. Znvovt. 


IIàig Ku(ßepvntng). 
Translation (C.C. Edgar) 


To Zenon greeting from Pais. I sailed [up] in the boat and we are being 
pestered by the man who collects the twelve-drachma tax and we have not 
yet... We brought for Artemidoros to Memphis 500 artabs of wheat \from 
Tephi/ and he gave me 8 drachmas, which I spent on the boat. The sailors 
are not inclined to sail on the terms of a third share. Inquire at home on 
what terms they sail for monopoly trading and you will find that they sail 
on a half share. Now if you approve, write to me to repair the boat; for the 
opportunity has come and the boat-builders are free. The boat will then 
find work; for at present, as she is old, no one comes to deal with us; and 
if you wish, you will be able to let her for hire. I myself undertake to pay 
you 800 drachmas for her, on condition that she will be assigned in writing 
to monopoly trading. Write to me then if we are to begin work, in order 
that I may not sit idle in the boat with two other men. For we are getting 
nothing and are without the necessaries of life. Farewell. 


(Address): To Zenon. 
(Docket): Year 38, Phamenoth 20. Pais the boat-captain. 


> Cf. BL III 116. 
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4.1. Destination Memphis 


The letter starts with the story of the aforementioned confrontation: At 
some point during the Memphis trip,’* both captain and crew had been 
unduly harassed by the collector of the dödekadrachmia, the “twelve 
drachmae tax” (II. 1-2). 

Unfortunately, a crucial character (v or z) in the verb ó[.]&rAevoa in 
l. 1 is missing, thus hampering any reconstruction of Pais’ journey. Yet, 
Q@vúmÀouç and ànrómAovug are not necessarily opposite notions (as are 
&v&rAouc and KkorúmÀouc). ° Dictionaries explain that GvatAeiv means 
"sail upstream” (signifying “southward” in Egypt)" or even “sail 
back," whereas drnonAeiv rather implies the idea of “sailing away, sail- 
ing off," sometimes with the connotation of “sailing back" or “home,” 
thus rejoining the second notion of àvamAziv. The problem with our 
document is that the point of departure — evoked by vá- or Anö- in 
l. 1 — is not specified, leaving room for speculation. Anyway, consider- 
ing the conjunction kat in 1. 1, the altercation with the dódekadrachmia 
official took place somewhere on the Nile or on the canals during that 
ava- or ànónAouc. But we do not know where exactly to put the mAobc 
in the general picture, before or after the landing in Memphis (or Téphi), 
the more so as a shocked captain may have felt prone to start his report 
with the incident, without respecting a strict chronological order. 

After his arrival in Memphis (1. 3), Pais delivered to the local dörea 
manager Artemidoros°® 500 artabs of wheat brought from Téphi (Taphi), 
for which he received eight drachmas, a sum promptly spent on the boat 
(ll. 3-4). Obviously, some urgent reparation was already needed. Pais’ 
relatively detailed information about these activities proves that Zenon 
was not in the neighbourhood but most likely in Philadelpheia.^? 


34 The unpleasant incident (Il. 1-2) must have taken place in the course of the mission 
which saw Pais bring the wheat to Memphis (Il. 3-4), for no other travels are related in 
the past tense. 

> Even Claire Préaux (1939), 346, was unable to give much more information on this 
type of tax. 

56 On one occasion, in P. Cair. Zen. III 59483, 1. 5, Pais used the term KaténAovs, 
when he was probably setting out for a new trip, from Kerke to the North. 

57 Think of the famous &varAoug (starting in Alexandria, sailing up the Canopic Nile 
branch to Memphis, and down the Pelousiac branch to Pelousion) of Ptolemy II and his 
daughter Berenice “Syra” in the spring of 252, referred to in P. Cair. Zen. II 59242: see 
Hauben (2019b) 380-390, passim. 

58 On Artemidoros, see supra, with n. 42. 

>” A few months later, in August 248, Zenon was probably in Alexandria: Pestman 
(1981) 244. 
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With regard to the dvü/änö-problem, there is not the slightest hint that 
at any time Alexandria figured in the planning. If that had been the case, 
Pais would surely have had recourse to Apollonios for repairing his ves- 
sel in the docks of the metropolis (cf. Il. 4 [?] and 7-9). 

So, in all probability the boat had set on in Kerke, the port of Zenon’s 
nearby home village Philadelpheia, to move on to Memphis (Gn6mA0v0¢ 
from Kerke, being a xatánAovug as well), before returning home (üvà- 
rAovg or ürónAovc from Memphis). In view of the different proposals 
submitted (ll. 4-12), surely needing further written or oral negotiations, 
it seems preferable to locate Pais, after the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion, again at Kerke, in the neighbourhood of his master.®° There he 
could draw up his letter, attend his crew (ll. 11-12), await Zenon’s 
decisions and, if necessary, survey the repairs. As explained above, 
the dódekadrachmia incident may have occurred on the outward jour- 
ney (QmómÀouc), but just as well on the way back (&àvánAoug or 
ünónAovc).9! 

The village of Téphi (= Taptia?), from where the 500 artabas of wheat 
were shipped, was apparently situated upstream from Memphis.‘ Impos- 
sible to tell whether the traject Téphi-Memphis was covered during the 
outward journey (Kerke-Memphis) or only after Pais’ arrival in Mem- 
phis. In the former case, Pais would have got his instructions from Zenon 
before his departure from Kerke; in the latter, his mission had perhaps 
another objective and he only received a supplementary assignment after 
his arrival in Memphis (from Artemidoros). 

The repairs to the boat were probably carried out in the docks of 
Memphis, before returning to Kerke. Pais was eager to inform Zenon 
about this measure, as it was obviously the latter's task to reimburse 
him: from l. 7 we may conclude that in normal circumstances the owner 
(or his representative) had to grant preliminary permission for repara- 
tions, implying that he had to pay for them. 


60 On Kerke as fleet station for Apollonios’ flotilla and its dockyard, see Yoyotte 


(1962) 79-83; Gachet (1990) 112: “Apollonios possédait, à Kerké (actuelle Gerza), ses 
propres chantiers navals destinés à la construction et à la maintenance de sa flottille 
privée." Cf. Hauben (2019b) 384 with n. 25. 

% Cf. already C.C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 1, comm. (not deepening the question): 
an dvänAouvg “e.g. from Memphis to Kerke.” 

9? See supra, with n. 41. 

83 Têphi (= Taptia? — a naval station with boats of Apollonios: see n. 41) is out of the 
question, as Pais had already left that village (ll. 3-4), nothing suggesting another stop 
there. 
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The phrasing of Il. 3-4 (ñyáyopev ... Kai Eöokev: payment directly 
related to the transport mentioned) makes clear that the eight drachmas 
given by Artemidoros were meant as the freight fee (naulon) for the 
wheat shipped from Téphi to Memphis. The amount seems to roughly fit 
Vinson’s tentative calculations concerning fees for somewhat longer tra- 
jectories.6° As it was a payment per individual transport, depending on 
distance, time and volume, the naulon resulted from a typical locatio 
conductio operis.°° How to reconcile this with the regime of locatio con- 
ductio operarum which, as far as we know, had been applied up to now 
to Pais? It looks as if the naulon here was an extraordinary payment for 
a job falling outside Pais’ normal tasks. 

It is surprising that Pais’ report on his Memphis trip is confined — 
apart from the unpleasant confrontation with the tax collector — to the 
wheat delivery to Artemidoros. Did Zenon really send a vessel all the 
way to the North only to convey a relatively small amount of wheat 
from a Memphite village to the nearby chief town? Or was there other 
business on the programme and did Pais only mention this assignment 
because it was unforeseen, earning him extra pay? 


4.2. Three men in a (leaking) boat: Crew recruitment and remuneration 
modalities 


The decrepit state of the boat had already become apparent in Memphis 
(1. 4). Old (roAoıöv, 1. 9) and shabby (the logical inference),°’ to the 
point of being incapable of raising anybody’s interest (1. 9), the vessel 
was no longer fit to make money (II. 8-9). It urgently needed (further) 
repair, for which Zenon, as deputy-owner financially responsible, was 
asked to give his written (l. 7: ypówov) permission. The moment could 
not have been more favourable, as the boat-builders, by a happy coinci- 
dence, were temporarily free. The boat was obviously sheltered in or 
near a port where professional naupégoi were at hand. Such a place was 


% And not, e.g., as part of Pais’ regular wages. 

65 Vinson (1998a) 57-59. 

% Therefore, I would avoid to call Pais here a “salarié,” as does Reekmans (1983) 
339 n. 81, referring to this passage. The naulon was not a salary, but rather a supplement 
either to Pais’ regular salary (if still an employee) or to his share in the profits (if already 
sailing on the “monopoly system,” whatever its meaning: see § 4.3). 

97 For a similar old and decrepit boat, see P. Petrie Kleon 123, ll. 1-13; cf. Hauben 
(2019a) 188-196, passim. Nile boats (in particular those from the Zenon Archive) give the 
impression to have been constantly under repair: Hauben (2016a) 1664-1665 n. 138. 
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Kerke, where boat and crew could lie unhindered, awaiting Zenon’s 
decision. For many a shipowner (and captain) a boat’s imminent idle- 
ness, no less than unavailability of shipbuilders, could become a major 
obsession. It meant financial loss for all, a threat used by Pais as an extra 
incentive towards his superior. In PSZ IV 382 the captain expresses simi- 
lar concerns (ll. 17-20). His remarkable preoccupation with the naupégoi 
(of Kerke) (P. Mich. Zen. 60, 1. 8; PSI IV 382, Il. 19-20) also seems to 
suggest that they were working for the dórea and were paid by Apol- 
lonios and/or Zenon. 

During the Memphis trip (1. 4), when circumstances had been differ- 
ent, Pais had to take urgent measures on his own authority. The distance 
was too great for a quick exchange of messages and the reparation not 
too drastic since the expenses could be covered by Artemidoros' eight 
drachmas. In Kerke, by contrast, he found himself confronted with more 
substantial and prolonged reparations, causing higher costs, on which 
Zenon, from his Philadelpheian residence, was probably eager to keep 
a closer eye. 

Whereas the anonymous kybernétés in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649 could 
rely on three sailors, Pais had no more than two men under his authority 
(l. 11: tpitog av). They must have been recruited in Philadelpheia or 
Kerke before the trip to Memphis, for, when he made his report, the 
party had just returned. Neither of them seems to have been simply dis- 
missed, because their fear, if the repair was delayed, was to “sit (idle) in 
the boat" together with their captain (ll. 11-12; my italics). It might 
highlight their mutual attachment as well as their attachment to the boat, 
transcending the contingencies of a single voyage: a mentality typical of 
their trade, as may be presumed, and the cultural environment in which 
they lived.%° At the same time it confirms our assumption that Pais was 
always linked to one and the same ploion. Was it also a signal of Apol- 
lonios' and Zenon's loyalty to their sailors? Not necessarily, because the 
payment (and hence the recruitment) of the crew was generally — not- 
withstanding considerable variance in the contracts — left to the cap- 
tain's responsibility, as is shown by the already mentioned P. Cair. Zen. 


68 Even if the boat had been Zenon's private property, one can imagine that he was 
allowed to make use of Apollonios' facilities. 

© On the often close (and sometimes difficult) relations between captain and crew, 
see Vinson (19982) 132. A desertion of several sailors and the prevention (upon payment) 
of the desertion of another one are referred to in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59753, ll. 65-70. 
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IV 59649.” Anticipating substantial profits, on his part, Pais tried to 
bridge the period of relative idleness, until the restoration was brought 
to an end. He did so by keeping his crew busy. Even inactive, boats 
needed ongoing maintenance — one of the factors making the posses- 
sion of a commercial flottilla so expensive — and for routine upkeep 
professional naupégoi were probably not always called in. 

Nevertheless, Pais laments that, in the given circumstances, they 
would “get nothing and be without the necessaries of life” (1. 12).’! Did 
Zenon already stop paying Pais’ wages or (depending on the regime 
agreed upon at that moment) was the latter already suffering from a lack 
of (“monopoly’’)”? revenues? Or did he (just) fear for the realization of 
his ambitious (“monopoly” and leasing)” plans? 

In 1. 4, immediately after the Memphis report and without any transi- 
tion, Pais starts his complaints about the crew’s remuneration modali- 
ties: “the sailors are not inclined to sail on the terms of a third share,” 
which means: “for a third share of the profits” (Il. 4-5). That is at least 
the most obvious interpretation of &ni tt tpita@t pépet as already given 
by C.C. Edgar.” Pais’ blunt and impromptu remark suggests that the 
decrepitude of the boat was not the only, perhaps not even the main 
reason for the crew’s dissatisfaction. At the same time it gives the 


70 See the discussion in Vinson (1998a) 34-36; for P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, see esp. 
74-75, 170-173. 

7! Translation inspired by C.C. Edgar. 

72 See below and § 4.3. 

75 See §§ 4.3 and 4.4. 

™ See C.C. Edgar’s brief introduction to the text, p. 134-135. Such a distribution key 
is at first sight applied on the verso (ll. 35-37) of P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649: see Préaux 
(1939) 345. These three lines would show that the 33% distribution was not uncommon 
in Pais’ time. But this interpretation is at least questionable. As contended by Vinson 
(1998a), 74 n. 110 and 172, such an arrangement (one third to the King, one third 
to Zenon, one third to the crew [vavtatc]) actually does not refer to a one-third, but to 
a half-share system, half of the profits going to Zenon, the other half to the crew. Vinson 
(74 n. 110) adds that “from the point of view of the crew, a one-third system would be 
one in which the owner [Zenon] receives two-thirds of the profits.” That seems logical, 
but the fact is that, still according to the verso of P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, the revenues in 
their totality were divided in three parts, not in two, and that such an arrangement might 
have been called accordingly. In this line of thought, however, it would be problematical 
who in a 50-50 system would vouch for the king’s tax. At any rate, it is beyond any doubt 
that the king’s tax on the verso of that document is about the yearly revenues, whereas the 
fixed tax mentioned on the recto (Il. 3, 16, 22) concerns the ship’s tonnage. See the dis- 
cussion in Gachez (1990) 125-127 (“La taxe au Roi et le probléme du verso”). As for our 
P. Mich. Zen. 60, the only thing we can affirm, is that the 50-50 regulation (to be dis- 
cussed further on) was for captain and crew more advantageous than the 1/3 share. 
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impression, the more so as it was uttered before new instructions from 
Zenon had reached them, that the sailors were already sailing under that 
third share regime on their trip to Memphis. Should we, then, under- 
stand: “the sailors are no longer inclined to sail on the terms of a third 
share?" That would imply that they were already sailing “for the 
monopoly" (see further on) (and confirm that the grain transport to Arte- 
midoros in Memphis had been a supplementary assignment). Anyway, 
that does not alter the fact that to a large extent the conditions under 
which Pais had travelled to Memphis (one-third share or another arrange- 
ment? “monopoly” or not?) remain problematic. 

It is clear that Pais, in his own interest, fully endorsed (if not insti- 
gated, or, conversely, feigned to support) the revendications of his nau- 
tai. In this respect, as Edgar probably rightly assumes, he considered 
himself (or pretended so) as one of them. How the internal distribution 
between captain and sailors was to be organized, is another matter. 


4.3. “Monopoly-shipping” 


The alleged reason why the nautai refused to sail “for a third share,” is 
that this ratio was normally not applying to those sailing ri thv povo- 
moAiav (Il. 5-6). Such people should work “on a half share," obviously 
meaning that captain and crew were entitled to half of the profits, the 
rest supposedly being kept aside for the owner and the fisc.’° Sharing 
profits (be it on a 1/3 or 1/2 base) must logically have entailed that cap- 
tain and crew did no longer receive fixed wages, except if further 
arrangements were made.” 

To enforce his claim, Pais appealed to his master's sense of equity, 
barely concealing his own desire for profit: “Inquire at home (napé 
001) on what terms they sail for monopoly trading and you will find that 
they sail on a half share." As if Zenon were ignorant or out of touch 
with reality. 

The lack of any transition between the Memphis report and the sail- 
ors' demands as well as the insinuation that they were provoked by 


75 Half share (see n. 74 and $ 4.3) does not enter the picture here: otherwise there 
would have been no problem for the activities to come. 

76 On some questions raised by these ways of distribution, see n. 74. 

77 As was the case in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, according to “Plan One" (ll. 8-14) and 
“Plan Three” (ll. 20-28), both to be supplemented by 11. 35-37 on the verso, if we may 
endorse the interpretation of Vinson (19982) 171-173. 
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Zenon’s current failure to meet the usual requirements linked to “monop- 
oly-shipping” seem to suggest that Pais and his crew were at that 
moment already sailing éni tv novonwAlgv, i.e. since their setting out 
for Memphis. This, in turn, might account for the total absence of any 
reference to transport activities on behalf of the dörea other than the — 
supposedly extraordinary — grain delivery to Artemidoros. Working 
within the specific context of “monopoly trading” might have fallen 
outside Zenon’s direct responsibility. 

But what exactly was “monopoly trading/shipping” (ll. 5-6 and 10)? 
Pais uses two different phrases: 1. rAsiv (the skippers being the gram- 
matical subject of the active infinitive) éxi thy novonwAtav (feminine 
singular); and 2. ypóqseo0ot (the grammatical subject of the passive 
infinitive being the boat)’* eig povoróMa (neuter plural). 

Since the publication of P. Mich. Zen. 60 two alternative explanations 
have been put forward. On the one hand, as could be expected, the 
famous Ptolemaic monopolies were brought in; on the other, scholars 
thought of an exclusive right granted to the captain to dispose of ship 
and cargo. 

In LSJ (the Supplement included) the terms povorœàia and novon®- 
Mov (where our text is the only papyrological reference)” are rendered 
as “exclusive sale” and “right of monopoly,” suiting, in the final analy- 
sis, both interpretations. 

According to C.C. Edgar, the editor of P. Mich. Zen. 60, the terms had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the royal monopolies, “which indeed are 
never spoken of as novonwAiaı in the papyri." It was just “a special 
way in which a boat might be exploited,” that is when “the captain had 
sole charge not only of the boat but of the business of obtaining freight,*° 
acting as vaókAnpoc?! as well as kußepvntng and having thus the 
monopoly of the boat in his own hands." *? More recently, Steve Vinson 


8 Cf. Heichelheim (1933) 189, Il. 39-40. 

7? In the 1968 Supplement we read s.v. povoróMov that the reference to PSI VI 619, 
1. 10, should be deleted. In fact, it should be replaced by P. Mich. 60, 1. 10 (correcting and 
completing the PSI edition), unless the neuter should give way to the feminine form (like 
in the same text, l. 6), which is anything but certain: see further on. 

80 Subsequently defined (and rejected) by Heichelheim (1933) 189, Il. 45-47, as “freie 
‘privatmonopolistische’ Vollmacht [for the captain] für Übernahme von Frachten und 
deren Absatz.” 

5! As argued before, such a putative naukléria is highly questionable: see supra, with 
n. 15. 

82 Edgar’s reference to P. Hib. I 39, Il. 5-7, is pointless in the given context. 
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also adhered to the opinion that “monopoly use” undoubtedly meant 
that Pais had (or wanted to get) “complete control of vessel operation." *? 

Soon after Edgar, Fritz Heichelheim, in his famous RE-article on 
the monopolies, disregarded the argumentum e silentio. Advocating the 
interpretation rejected by his predecessor, he definitely looked in 
the direction of the royal monopolies.°* In his view, Pais was to become 
a kind of temporary agent, responsible to the Crown. The expression 
“ypageıv eig LOvonm@ALG kann wohl nichts anderes bedeuten, als dass 
ein Schiff für den Transport von M(onopol)-Gütern wie Ol oder Parfüms 
dem Staat zur Verfügung gestellt wird, ... Aus der stárker gebundenen 
Rechtsstellung bei einer solchen Fracht würde sich auch erklären, dass 
nach Pap. Cairo Zen. Mich. 60 die Matrosen unter diesen Umstánden 
eine hóhere Vergütung fordern." Heichelheim was to find a timid sup- 
porter in Claire Préaux.® 

Half a century after Heichelheim, Dorothy Thompson implicitly sided 
with the German scholar, obviously considering his view as acquired: 
“When monopoly goods are being shipped the rate is a half," and: “If 
the boat is registered for monopoly use (and it is interesting to see how 
the state protected its interests) Pais, who seems here to be acting also as 
naukleros,®° is willing to pay an annual rent of 800 dr. for the boat in 
question. "57 

What could, at first glance, plead against Heichelheim & Thompson 
and in favour of Edgar & Vinson is a short remark of Pais himself in 
IL. 8-9: vovi yap Övrog maratod oVdeig mpoonopsvetat (“for at pre- 
sent, as she is old, no one comes to deal with us" [Edgar]), immediately 
followed by a lease proposal (see $ 4.4). Especially in Edgar's some- 
what upgraded translation, it might give the impression that they were 
waiting for customers. In fact, those who were said to stay away, could 
just as well have been royal agents looking for appropriate "monopoly 
ships," or sailors in search of a job. 

More decisive, apart from the likelihood that it was the transport of 
state goods that might have accounted for a “höhere Vergütung" 


83 Vinson (19982) 173. 

84 Heichelheim (1933) 189-190. 

85 Préaux (1939) 345 n. 3, just approving Heichelheim's interpretation as “vraisem- 
blable" without further comment, yet conceding that “la signification [of the expression] 
est obscure." 

56 Once again, I would prefer to omit the term, only to use it when explicitly men- 
tioned in the sources. 

87 Thompson (1983) 68-69. 
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automatically triggering the average sailor, are two arguments, this time 
in favour of Heichelheim & Thompson. They are concealed, as it were, 
in Pais’ curious phrase (ypa@eo8at) siç hovoraAta in 1. 10. 

Whereas the feminine singular novonwAia, with the definite article 
(1. 6),°8 may have to do with the more abstract and general notion of 
“exclusive [private] selling” as well as with that of “selling of state 
monopoly goods,” the neuter plural povon@A1a, without article (1. 10), 
rather seems to involve different components, as was the case with the 
many products supposedly subject to the Ptolemaic monopoly system.®? 
In his apparatus (1. 10), Edgar proposes an alternative reading: “perhaps 
novonwAta<v>.” Yet there is no reason for turning the neuter plural 
into a feminine singular, the more so as the neuter is not a hapax. It is 
a sound principle to change as little as possible in papyrological texts, 
even when of poor quality, which is not the case here. In hindsight, so- 
called improvements often prove superfluous, not to say misleading.” 

Of great significance is the verb ypa@eo8a1, emphasizing the written 
aspect of the legal act and, by the use of the passive voice, its somewhat 
“impersonal” nature. Rather than a private contract between captain and 
shipowner (or his deputy), ensuring the former a particular use of the 
boat with a number of specified financial benefits, such an act might 
likely imply an official registration in a special record or accounting 
system. By such a registration, needed for fiscal and security reasons, 
the state would give the authorization to work with a given boat for its 
“monopolies.”?! In that way the administration was informed on which 
and whose ships (owner, [lessee], captain) state goods were going to be 
transported. Furthermore, avoiding Zenon’s name, the passive voice 
might have implied that the latter, in his capacity as (deputy) owner, was 
not necessarily included in the contract with the state, as was in all prob- 
ability the actual operator, in this case the prospective captain(-lessee) 
(see § 4.4). 


88 Edgar (l. 6, comm.) definitely rejects Vitelli’s reading novon@ALov — in fact only: 
]tov - in 1. 6 of PSI VI 619. 

8° Cf. already Heichelheim (1933) 189, 11. 50-51. 

99 A case in point is the Amnesty Decree of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (118 BC) con- 
cerning the competences of the different Ptolemaic courts: P. Tebt. 15, Il. 207-220: see 
Hauben (2016b). 

?! Or could it just be a metaphoric expression meaning that Zenon had to express his 
prior commitment to Pais’ plans? Probably not, if we want to give the verb ypáqogzo0ot 
its full weight. 
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Needless to underline that the thesis of the royal monopolies looks 
very attractive. Yet caution is needed. 

An important objection, already raised by Edgar, was the absence of 
any papyrological evidence for the term monopölia / monopölion in the 
sense generally attributed by modern authors to what they call royal 
monopolies and suppose these monopolies represented. However, this 
argument seems somewhat undermined since the publication in 1964 by 
Fritz Uebel of a Jena papyrus, not belonging to the Zenon Archive but 
almost contemporaneous (April/May 247) with P. Mich. Zen. 60.” 
According to this contract an Egyptian cowherd from the Herakleo- 
polites farmed for a period of one year the monopölia (feminine singular) 
— market exclusivity — of the phaké (lentil-soup) for a village in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome. We learn from the same papyrus that there existed 
a similar monopólia of the athéra (gruel or porridge). The responsible 
state official was the oikonomos of some Oxyrhynchite toparchy. 
Unquestionably these “monopolies” were rather marginal and not liable 
to mass shipping, but the term was used in the supposed sense and the 
state kept control of the selling of a number of even ordinary products. 

More fundamental are the doubts hovering nowadays over the actual 
range, not to say the very existence of a global system rather fitting 
20th-century ideas of centrally planned economies. With regard to Ptole- 
maic Egypt these ideas were mainly triggered by B.P. Grenfell’s publi- 
cation in 1896 of his Revenue Laws and strengthened by studies such as 
Claire Préaux’s Economie royale and Michael Rostovtzeff’s Social and 
Economic History, published in 1939 and 1941 respectively. No won- 
der that contemporary scholars like Fritz Heichelheim and Fritz Uebel 
nurtured a firm “belief” in the reality of such a comprehensive and rigid 
network of state monopolies. 

A milestone in the more recent re-evaluation of Ptolemaic economic 
policy was a booklet by the late Jean Bingen, for whom “le monopole 
des huiles [the best known of them] ... reste essentiellement ... un 
organisme de nature fiscale.””* Obviously public intervention must have 


?? Uebel (1964). The text has been re-edited as SB VIII 9841. See esp. Uebel's 
remarks p. 171 concerning P. Mich. Zen. 60. My thanks are due to Nico Dogaer (see 
n. 96), for drawing my attention to this document. 

93 Grenfell (1896), Préaux (1939), Rostovtzeff (1941). 

?* Bingen (1978), esp. 19; cf. 22 and 30. See also 15, advocating “la révision néces- 
saire de l'image que nous nous faisons d'une pensée royale hellénistique essentiellement 
créatrice et volontariste." 
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played a relatively important role. Some products were state-owned, 
such as royal grain, whose well-organized shipping to Alexandria was 
vouched for by a legion of naukleroi. But grain as such did not belong 
to the usual “monopoly” goods. We know that oil products in particular 
were strictly supervised when “carried down the river.”””5 But the ques- 
tion is to what extent such state-owned or state-controlled commodities 
other than grain required special and regular transport care and whether 
and why they would have been referred to by Zenon’s collaborators as 
“monopoly (articles).”? 

All things considered, and despite strong arguments in favour of the 
“royal monopolies interpretation,” preference should be given to Edgar 
& Vinson. “Monopoly-shipping” must have meant full and independent 
control of the commercial activities of a ship under one’s command, 
including the freedom of choosing cargo. For an owner or lessee, it was 
probably the normal situation; for a simple captain, who, at least in the- 
ory, only had the technical command and the supervision of the crew, it 
was not. To give him this kind of autonomy, some prealable agreement 
with the owner was needed. That must have been the case with Pais. But 
matters were becoming more complex. In the course of the writing pro- 
cess, so it seems, the captain began to dream of a leasing as well. 


4.4. A leasing project 


At the end of his letter, Pais comes up with a new proposal, the (alleged?) 
spontaneity of which is cleverly suggested by the kat in 1. 9, as if a bril- 
liant idea had just, by chance or by an impulse of generosity, enlightened 
his mind. He is prepared, he even promises, if Zenon agrees, of course, 
to lease the boat for 800 drachmas (a year)” (Il. 9-11): “and if you wish, 
you will be able to let her for hire: kat, &àv BobAnt, Eypto8@oEIC AdTO. 
I myself undertake to pay you 800 drachmas for her, on condition that 
she will be assigned in writing to monopoly trading."?? The noble 
kybernétés presents himself as the favourite misthótés, the tenant of 


9?5 P. Rev. (SB Bh. D 52, 11. 23-25; P. Hib. II 198, Il. 141-147. Licences for tax exemp- 
tion and tax-payment receipts had to be presented on demand and offenders were severely 
punished (confiscation and fines). See the commentary of Erich G. Turner and Marie- 
Therese Lenger in P. Hib. Il, pp. 103-105; Vinson (1998a) 129. 

% Mr. Nico Dogaer of our Ancient History Unit (Leuven University) is preparing 
a PhD thesis on the so-called Ptolemaic state monopolies. See already Dogaer (2019). 

97 See infra, n. 102. 

?$ Translation C.C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zen. 60 (p. 136). 
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Zenon’s (i.e. Apollonios’) boat or, in Roman terms, as the future con- 
ductor in a locatio conductio rei. However, there are two conditiones 
sine qua non: First, in order to guarantee a more efficient productivity in 
the financial and social interest of all (owner-captain-sailors), the boat 
should be totally refurbished; secondly, the boat should be officially 
(re-)assigned to the category of “monopoly ships,” obviously ensuring 
a more lucrative business. The second condition seems to imply that 
Zenon, as deputy owner, had to give his preliminary consent, even if 
Pais as tenant would now become the actual manager. It is clear that this 
was Pais’ preferred option, which he probably saw (and wanted to pre- 
sent) as a win-win operation. 

Only when speaking the second time about monopoly trading 
(ll. 9-10), does Pais combine it with his misthösis proposal. It implies 
that renting a boat and monopoly trading were two basically different, 
not necessarily coexisting, legal figures. In the context of our document, 
it would mean that monopoly (i.e. free, independent) trading was con- 
ceivable without leasing, which may have been the case during the 
Memphis trip, the captain still having a kind of employee status.?? Eve- 
rything depended on the concrete agreements — recorded in the “small 
print” — between owner and captain. Conversely, contrary to our spon- 
taneous feeling (tenant conceived as independent operator), we must 
accept that the quality of misthötes did not automatically coincide with 
“monopoly shipping” in the sense attributed here to the term.!00 P. Cair. 
Zen. IV 59649 shows that in practice different combinations (involving 
payments in natura etc.) were possible, not always easy to estimate. 

Anyway, assuming that Pais was already sailing “for monopoly trad- 
ing” during his Memphis trip, it was only afterwards that he planned (cf. 
the future tense &ynıodwosıg, 1. 9) to lease the boat while continuing to 
sail under a “monopoly regime." That leasing proposal in ll. 9-11 was 
something new, entailing that, so far, Pais had not (perhaps never) held 
the status of lessee. By leasing the boat, he would become a kind of de 
facto owner, its temporary but real manager, in principle operating and 


?9 Think of the fixed wages in cash and/or in natura according to “Plan One" and 


“Plan Three" in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649 (ll. 8-14 and 20-28); cf. Vinson (1998a) 
171-173. 

100 [n this line of thought, the separation of monopoly trading and leasing would have 
been easier to understand if *monopoly trading" concerned the transport and trading of 
state-owned monopoly goods. 
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exploiting the boat under his own responsibility.'°' For acquiring this 
status he had to pay a yearly!” rent. Pais was prepared to give up 
800 drachmas, a huge sum indeed, showing that the gains were promis- 
ing, for how, otherwise, would he be able to cough it up?!™ 

As a logical consequence, a rental contract would automatically alter 
Pais’ legal relationship with Zenon. Though not stipulated — the leasing 
proposal came (or was presented) as an interfering inspiration — it must 
have entailed the cancellation of earlier agreements and proposals. 
If Zenon accepted, Pais would perhaps no longer be obliged to share his 
gains (as according to the 1/3 and 1/2 regulations). Otherwise, he 
would never have proposed to rent the boat for no less than the said 
800 drachmas, a handsome compensation for the lessor. In that case the 
wages of the crew and the unavoidable “part of the King" would have 
to be provided for by the tenant. Without renting the boat, Pais would 
probably have obtained a fifty-fifty regulation. Consequently, his renting 
proposal must have been more lucrative to him, which means that 
the yearly rent was expected to be compensated by a potentially higher 
profit margin. Zenon, on the other hand, feeling sure of his (and 
Apollonios') yearly income, would be freed from the worries of daily 
management. Impossible to say, however, how costs for ulterior repairs 
and upkeep were to be distributed between both parties. 

We must realize that Pais in his letter to Zenon was only sketching the 
broad outlines of a few proposals. The details had still to be worked out, 
taking into account delicate balances. A number of our "logical" infer- 
ences, therefore, remain speculative, offering just a guideline. 


101 We may compare this situation to “Plan Two” in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649 (Il. 15-19) 
(cf. Vinson (19982) 172), the kybernétés offering 500 drachmas as rent. Only in this case 
the captain in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649 may be truly considered as renter (lessee, tenant). 

1? Thus, rightly, Gachet (1990) 115 n. 51. Vinson (19982), 74-77 (expanding on the 
fifty-fifty regulation), is a little more hesitant. The rental payment is called phoros in 
P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649, 1. 15 (500 drachmas); cf. the thorough discussion in Gachet 
(1990) 112-114. 

103 Tt is difficult to gauge the rather ambiguous social status and life conditions of 
a kybernétés, as there were apparently various categories and personalities among them, 
representing different financial classes. Think of Phamounis, whose financial (and moral) 
solidity was deemed strong enough to vouch for a payment done by Apollonios/Zenon: 
see Hauben (20192) 200-201. For a thorough study of the Nile boatman's place in Egyp- 
tian society, see Vinson (19982) 84-144. 

104 Compare the situation in Plan Two (ll. 15-19) of P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649: see 
Vinson (1998a) 172. 
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As already noticed, nowhere, even not in this leasing context, is there 
any mention of a possible naukléria for Pais.!%95 A misthótés (like a sim- 
ple captain) only became naukléros when assuming the responsibility 
for the convey of state goods, in most cases state grain.106 


5. AN OPEN ENDING 


Pais, an Egyptian boatman operating in the years 249-248, started his 
professional life in the service of Zenon and Apollonios’ Philadelpheian 
dórea as a simple kybernétés. He maintained frequent contacts with 
Apollonios' estates in the Memphis region, receiving the usual wages 
and allowances. Having undoubtedly developed a strong professional 
track record, he won Zenon's confidence, before nurturing further-reach- 
ing ambitions. His ultimate aspiration was to lease a boat from his 
patron(s), “his” boat, in order to exploit it, after a thorough refurbish- 
ment, on his own responsibility. It is possible that already shortly before, 
his position had entailed some freedom of commercial activity, but now 
he tried to renegotiate the juridical and financial conditions. By becom- 
ing a (more) independent entrepreneur, he would be able to free himself 
from the tight control of Zenon, his shipowner's representative. It may 
have felt as an alluring social promotion. 

Unfortunately, three months after Pais' “Michigan letter," the situa- 
tion had barely changed. Some form of agreement had been reached, 
works had started, but the refurbishment was still, so it seems, in its 
initial phase. It depends on how one looks at the information provided 
by PSI IV 382. An interesting point, at any rate, is that Pais himself was 


105 The same holds for the kybernétés in P. Cair. Zen. IV 59649: In opposition to 
Gachet (1990), 116-117, claiming that the author “(endossait) la double fonction de nau- 
clére et de kybernétés," I would omit the former appellation because it cannot be found 
in the document. 

106 We know of a naukléros Thotmes leasing (also for 800 drachmas a year!) a ploion 
from its owner Killes: SB XIV 11716 (236 or 233 BC): see Hauben (1997b) 38 no. 9; 
Vinson (19982) 74-75, 77. Other cases of naukléroi-misthótai: Hauben (1997b) 59 no. 80 
(possible); 62 no. 92 (cf. Hauben (1997a) 438-439). The alleged misthótés (-naukléros/ 
kybernétés?) Neón (Hauben (19882) passim) has in the meantime been upgraded to the 
rank of real owner: Hauben (1988b) 207-209; (1997b) 42 no. 42 (187 BC). That misthótés 
and naukléros are not necessarily coinciding qualities, is clearly shown by Hauben 
(1997b) 63 no. 98 (151 BC), where two diferent persons are involved. 
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actively involved.!% Yet, while the captain was desperately looking for 
trees, the sailors were still idle, the boat lying crumbled out of use. In 
that perspective, it might be wondered whether and in how far Zenon 
had agreed with Pais’ leasing plans and whether they had not become 
pipe dreams, perhaps for ever. 

At any rate, it is the last we hear of Pais. In the course of the follow- 
ing Julian year, Zenon was to leave Apollonios’ estate in unknown cir- 
cumstances, also leaving us in the dark about the fate of his diligent and 
ambitious kybernétés, of whose boat he was no longer in charge. 


KU Leuven Hans HAUBEN 
OG Geschiedenis Oudheid hans.hauben@kuleuven.be 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COURT TITLES 
OF THE PTOLEMAIC DIOIKETES IN THE SECOND CENTURY 


Abstract: This new study of the careers and court titles of the Ptole- 
maic dioiketai in the period ca. 200-120 has not found any evidence 
for the existence of local dioiketai who reported to the central dioiketes 
in Alexandria. Abnormal variations in the court titles of the dioiketai 
find parallels in the evolution of the honorific titles of the nome strat- 
egoi, leading to the conclusion that the development of the court titu- 
lature was less rectilinear and the connection between office and title 
less rigid than often assumed. Regarding the position of the dioiketes 
in the court hierarchy during this period, the conclusion is that this 
office was on the same level as the governorship of the Arsinoite 
nome. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1970, in the first volume of Ancient Society, Leon Mooren published 
a study entitled ‘Notes concernant quelques stratéges ptolémaiques'!. 
The identification and proper dating of some nome governors in this 
article was a necessary step in the preparation of Mooren’s doctoral dis- 
sertation on the Ptolemaic aulic titulature, which was published in two 
separate volumes”. The chronological evolution of the court titles of the 
strategoi was an essential element in Mooren’s thesis that from the out- 
set the honorific court titles were always linked to an office and not to 
an individual title-holder and that a comparison of the titles associated 
with an office therefore offers insight into the relative importance of the 
various offices?. New documents have cast some doubt on this point of 
view and have prompted several scholars to return to the earlier view? 
that the titles were linked to individuals until Ptolemy VIII reformed the 
system shortly after 145 and linked them to specific offices. We now 
indeed have a few nome governors who received a lower title than their 
predecessors, although they undoubtedly had the same jurisdiction®. 


! Mooren (1970). 
? Mooren (1975) and Mooren (1977). 
3 See especially Mooren (1977) 63-66. 
For an overview of the previous opinions, see Mooren (1977) 61-63. 
5 So for instance D. Hagedorn (P. Münch. HI, 11-12), and Ch. Armoni (P. Heid. IX, 
116-117). 
° These cases are discussed below p. 107-108 (Demonax) and p. 110-111 (Teres). 
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Mooren admitted that the evolution of the court titles of the dioiketai 
was at first sight in contradiction with his theory: “Une objection fort 
sérieuse semble néanmoins résulter de la liste des dicecétes"7. The docu- 
ments known to him in the mid-1970s showed some irregularities: while 
the dioiketes Asklepiades was &py1ompato@vAag in 163, Dioskourides 
had the lower rank tov @iA@v in 157 before being promoted to àpytoo- 
uaropúÀ q the following year; around 149/8, however, Dionysios again 
had the lower title tov qíXov. In an attempt to explain these variations, 
Mooren accepted the existence of regional dioiketai (sometimes called 
"Provinzialdioiket" or provincial dioiketes), who had authority over 
a larger group of nomes and reported to the central dioiketes in Alexan- 
dria, who was responsible for the entire country?. The publication of 
new sources in the last four decades necessitates a new study of the 
development of the court titulature of the dioiketes, from the creation to 
the moment the dioiketai received the title ovyyevric?. Only in this way 
can we determine whether Mooren's theory about the regional dioiketai 
has any validity, check whether his hypothesis about the direct relation 
between honorific court titles and offices can be accepted, and (re)evalu- 
ate the hierarchical position of the Ptolemaic “finance minister' in com- 
parison with other officials such as the strategos of the Arsinoite nome. 

There is some uncertainty about the date when the system of honorific 
court titles was introduced. A recent suggestion that this already hap- 
pened during the reign of Ptolemy IV!? should be rejected!!, but it is 
unclear whether the court hierarchy was introduced by Epiphanes' regent 


7 Mooren (1977) 136. 

8 For a detailed discussion, see Mooren (1977) 136-158. His view is accepted for 
instance by Huss (2011) 35 with n. 119, and Manning (2019) 110. A somewhat different 
approach is found in Van "t Dack (1989) 154-155, who discusses the question whether 
there may have existed a dioiketes who was responsible for the whole of the Egyptian 
chora and reported to a ‘chief’-dioiketes with authority over Egypt, the capital Alexandria 
and the Ptolemaic foreign possessions; he admits in any case that as a result of the loss 
of the foreign possessions, the distinction between the chief dioiketes and the presumed 
dioiketes of the chora must have virtually disappeared. 

? Some elements of this evolution have recently been studied by Eller (2019), but in 
my opinion not in a totally convincing way (see below p. 112-113). 

10 Abd El-Fattah e.a. (2014) 153-154. 

!! Lanciers (2018). The inscription from the Boubasteion in Alexandria is now dated 
under Ptolemy VI instead of Ptolemy IV by the editors of the upcoming Corpus of Ptole- 
maic Inscriptions (cf. SEG LXIV 1894, where Zellmann-Rohrer suggests Ptolemy XII); 
there is no reason therefore to accept that the honorific court titulature was introduced 
under Philopator. 
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Polykrates around 197/6 or just a few years later?. Although the first 
unambiguous attestation for an honorific court title is found in 189, 
when Protarchos bore the titles TOV píÀov Kai npög TH Eniueisian TOV 
ypnpatiotav!3, I will start my investigation with the first years of the 
second century. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW OF THE DIOIKETAI'* 


Athenodoros 


Athenodoros is attested as dioiketes in 14 documents dated between (at 
least) 198/7 and 190/895, but in none of them he receives a court title. 
Since $B XXII 15536 and P. Mich. XVIII 778 are petitions addressed 
directly to Athenodoros, and thus the type of document where a court 
title is expected'®, the absence is a strong indication that the dioiketes 
had not yet been honoured with a title in the late 190s". Recently the 
suggestion was made that Athenodoros was not the central dioiketes in 
Alexandria, but an official with authority over a smaller part of the 
chora'®, a situation which could possibly explain why he did not yet 
have an honorific title. In my opinion, however, there can be little doubt 
that Athenodoros was based in Alexandria and responsible for the 


< 


2 See Mooren (1977) 50-61, with Lanciers (2018) 77. 

P. Tarich. 1 1. 3; see also P. Tarich. 2 ll. 1-3. 

A chronological list of the dioiketai is found at the end of this article. 

P. Sijp. 45 1. 1, 1. 6 (19 November 198; 7 January 197); P. Köln inv. 20893420891 
ll. 8-9, 1. 12 (15 March 197; personal communication from Charikleia Armoni); P. Mich. 
XVIII 778 1. 1 and 779 11. 3-4 (after 193/2); P. Vindob. G 56639 1. 3 = Stern (2016) 22-32 
no. 1 (9 December 192 — 7 January 191); CPR XXVIII 111.2 = Stern (2016) 32-34 no. 2 
(21 January 191); P. Vindob. G 56637 ll. 1-2 = Stern (2016) 34-45 no. 3 (3 February 
190); P. Yale I 36 recto 1. 1, 1. 8, verso 1. 2 (6 August — 4 September 190); P. Hels. I 23 
1. 23 (191/0?); P. Vindob. G 56640 Fr. 3 1. 1? = Stern (2016) 46-51 no. 4 (5 August — 
3 September 189); SB XXII 15536 1. 1 (not dated); P. Köln V 221 1. 42 (not dated); 
P. Rain. Cent. 45 l. 1 (not dated); P. Petrie Smyly Cahier 3231 no. 43 (not dated, publica- 
tion by Willy Clarysse forthcoming in TM TOP). If SB XXVIII 16943 indeed dates from 
10 March — 8 April 194, the anonymous dioiketes in l. 10 is also Athenodoros. 

16 See Mooren (1977) 73, on the use of the court titles in letters and petitions. 

17 We have a similar situation for the governor of Cyprus: against the view of Mooren 
(1977) 180 n. 1, that this official already held a court title (svyyevng) in the 190s, see 
now Christodoulou (forthcoming). 

18 Stern (2016) 19 n. 6 (cf. C.A. La'da, CPR XXVIII, 180). 

1? This did of course not prevent him from travelling within Egypt, for instance to the 
Herakleopolite nome in 190: P. Vindob. G 56637 1. 12 = Stern (2016) 35. 
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entire country: Apollonia and Athenodora, daughters of Athenodoros, 
who were athlophoros and kanephoros in the years 194-192 and 192- 
190%, were in all likelihood children of the dioiketes2!, indicating 
a strong and direct connection between Athenodoros and the Alexan- 
drian court??. In addition, most commentators consider Athenodoros’ 
involvement in the registration of one of the copata Aiyba[ti]a Arno 
ing &v TH ypa xa porti (P. Sijp. 45 Il. 8-9) as an indication that such 
registrations were controlled by the central government”. 


Bakchon 


Bakchon, the immediate successor to Athenodoros, appears in five docu- 
ments, two of which present him as ex-dioiketes”*. The most interesting 
texts for our purpose are P. Tarich. 6A and 6B, two versions of a pros- 
angelma to [Büxxo]vrı [Stout] (P. Tarich. 6A 1. 2). The length of 
the lacuna leaves no room for a court title, while the same petitioner 
addressed P. Tarich. 3 to IIpoxápyoi tov oov (l. 1)”. I therefore 
assume that Bakchon did not have a title in 186/5 (P. Tarich. 6A-6B), 
while Protarchos already received a title in 189 (P. Tarich. 1 and 3). 


20 Clarysse & Van der Veken (1983) 20-21 nos. 97-100. 

?! The doubts of IJsewijn (1961) 92 no. 94, regarding the identification were the result 
of the incorrect date originally proposed for P. Yale I 36 (232 instead of 190: see P. Kóln 
V, 165-166). 

22 Clarysse (2019) rightly notes that no dioiketes is attested with certainty as epony- 
mous priest, but the case of Athenodoros' daughters shows that some of them were highly 
esteemed at the Alexandrian court. This is further illustrated by Eirene daughter of the 
dioiketes Dioskourides, who was athlophoros in 153/2: Clarysse & Van der Veken (1983) 
30-31 no. 138. 

23 C. Ptol. Sklav. 1I., 61 (R. Scholl); Veisse (2004) 168; P. Sijp. 305, 313 commentary 
on l. 1 (L. Koenen). 

24 As dioiketes: P. Tarich. 4A 1. 24 - AB 1. 25 (25 September 189: see P. Tarich. p. 11 
for a discussion of the date); P. Tebt. III 741 (187/6); P. Tarich. 6A 1. 2 - 6B 1. 1 (186/5: 
see P. Tarich. p. 68 for the date). Former dioiketes: P. Paramone 6 1. 3 (185/4); P. Tarich. 
7 1. 21-23 (185/4); his tenure may have ended in autumn 185: P. Tarich. p. 11. The 
anonymous dioiketes in P. Yale I 42 ll. 28-29 (1 January 187) must also have been 
Bakchon. 

25 'The presence or absence of the court title can to a certain extent be explained by 
the nature of a document. In P. Tarich. 4A ll. 22-24 and 4B ll. 23-25, for example, we 
find a reference to letters sent to Protarchos and Bakchon and here both men appear with- 
out a court title. However, in documents addressed directly to an official the use of a court 
title is expected. 
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Since Bakchon had the authority to award a monopoly for leather pro- 
duction (P. Paramone 6), he was probably the central dioiketes 7°. 


Apollonios 


The first dioiketes to receive an honorific court title was Bakchon’s suc- 
cessor, Apollonios son of Theon”. He has the rank tov q(Xov in two 
inscriptions from Boubastos (Tell Basta), which were erected at a time 
when Ptolemy V and Cleopatra I already had several children, i.e. some- 
where between about 185 and 18078. The suggestion to identify him with 
Hr-p3-hps (Apryvoyis), who appears with the Egyptian title sntj — 
which was recognised by Yoyotte as the equivalent of the Greek title 
dioiketes2? — on a statue from the Delta, remains somewhat specula- 
tive30. Apollonios also appears in P. Tarich. 7 in 185/4, here without 
a court title because the text only mentions a /typomnema addressed to 
him?!, In P. Coll. Youtie 12 Il. 12-16??, where a title is also missing, 
a reference is made to a decision which Apollonios apparently took 
after Mesore of year 25 (2 September — 1 October 180). The fact that 
Apollonios operated both in the Delta and in the Arsinoite nome shows 
that he was the dioiketes in Alexandria. 

It is not certain if the Apollonios who bears the title àpyioopatooo- 
Aa& in the undated P. Sijp. 10a 1. 2 is identical to the person who offici- 
ated in the last years of Epiphanes' and the first years of Philometor's 
reign. An identification would imply that at some point of his career he 


26 See Armoni (2012) 140-142, for the interpretation of this text (cf. p. 140: “ Verein- 
barungen ... die die zentrale Finanzverwaltung mit den Pächtern traf”). That the petition- 
ers in P. Tarich. 6A and 6B are [£x T]ávgoc tod Apowotgitov vouot, is also an indica- 
tion that Bakchon resided outside the Arsinoite nome. 

27 Mooren (1975) 135 no. 0159. 

28 SB I 2637 and SB V 8874 (= OGIS I 100). 

29 This identification was first made by Yoyotte (1989); for an overview of the evi- 
dence and a discussion of the reading, see CDD s (2013) 283-286 s.v. snt, and Huss 
(2011) 32-34. An example from the early Ptolemaic period can now be added: Rashed 
(2018). There are some additional examples for the famous dioiketes Apollonios as sntj in 
P. Sorb. inv. 2735 a and e (personal communication by Willy Clarysse). 

?? Klotz & LeBlanc (2012) 681-683; cf. Cole (2019) 156. 

3! The context in which AzoAA]óviov tov ótot[nttr|v] appears in SB XXVI 16814 
1. 7 is unclear. The absence of a court title can not be used as an argument against a date 
in the early second century and an identification with Ptolemaios son of Theon, but the 
well-known third century dioiketes is also a possibility: cf. Hagedorn & Worp (2001) 
173-174. 

?? For this text, see now Kappel (2017). 
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advanced from tv PiAwv to a higher rank**. Maybe the situation is 
similar to that of the strategos of the Arsinoite nome: Ptolemaios was 
perhaps tov piov and strategos in the mid-180s (P. Tarich. 13 11. 1-2) 
and dpylompato@vAag in 176/5 (P. Tebt. HI 895 1. 5). In both cases, 
however, the banality of the name prevents us from getting certainty 
about the identification. 


Heroides — Diogenes — Asklepiades 


After the term of office of Apollonios, we have no secure attestation for 
a dioiketes until 164°*, when Heroides is mentioned with the title àpy- 
ompato@vAas in P. Hels. I 61. 16 (shortly before 18 August 164). He is 
the author of the famous UPZ I 110, where we find the dates 21 Septem- 
ber (1. 19) and 23 October 164 (1. 213). P. Haun. IV 70 Il. 78-81 refers 
to him — as an ex-dioiketes with the title dpy1ompato@vAas — in con- 
nection with the 18th year (3 October 164 — 2 October 163). 

The title àpytooparogóXaS was also held by the dioiketes Asklepia- 
des on 8 October 16355. The duration of his term of office cannot be 
determined. Mooren assumed he might have been a real àpyioopatooo- 
Aua& who was appointed as dioiketes after Philometor’s return to power 
in 163?5, but P. Hels. 16 and P. Haun. IV 70 clearly show that Heroides 
preceded Asklepiades as holder of the honorific title àpytoopatooo- 
Aa&; there is no reason to doubt that they were central dioiketai. 


33 There is no convincing reason to assume with Mooren (1977) 146, that the promo- 
tion of the central dioiketes to the rank of àpyioopatoqoAa8 took place shortly before 
163. 

34 Mooren (1975) 136 no. 0160, proposes to supplement II]vo[Aepotoo tõv PIADV 
kai] Gpyedeat[pov kai dtoikytod] in P. Tebr. III 895 11. 11-12 (ca. 175), but in P. Tebt. 
III 728 1. 4 this courtier simply appears as IIzo)gu[a]íou tov qiA(ov) kai dpyedeatpov. 
Against the view that Hippalos, who is called 6 tóte (i.e. before 164) npokaßnue&vog tig 
yopas in UPZ I 110 11. 164-165, was a dioiketes rather than an epistrategos, see Thomas 
(1975) 27-28. 

35 Mooren (1975) 136 no. 0161. Asklepiades appears with his court title in UPZ I 25 
Il. 4-5 and UPZ I 26 ll. 3-4; the date can be determined through the link of these docu- 
ments with UPZ I 20 (see UPZ I, 216 commentary on l. 1 ff), where Asklepiades is 
mentioned without title in ll. 75-76 on 6 Thoth of year 20, and with UPZ I 21 ll. 18-19 
dated on 6 Thoth of year 19: the latter date is the correct one (see the discussion in UPZ 
I, 188). Apollonios mentioned in P. Tebt. III 739 1. 1, is probably identical with the 
dioiketes and the text thus dates from the year 164/3: P. Heid. IX, 89-90 (Ch. Armoni); 
Scheuble-Reiter (2012) 331, 333. 

36 Mooren (1977) 138. 
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Somewhere between 23 October 164 and 8 October 163 must be 
placed the apparently rather short tenure of Diogenes, who is mentioned 
on 13 August 163 in an inscription from Thera?’. His interference in a case 
outside Egypt demonstrates that he was the central dioiketes in Alexan- 
dria; in all probability he also bore the title dpyro@patopbAag*®. 


Dioskourides 


The logical and expected evolution of the court titles of the dioiketes is 
interrupted in February 157, when Dioskourides?? appears with the lower 
title tv piov (UPZ I 14)*°, before being promoted to dpyro@patov- 
zač sometime before 25 September 156*!; the undated documents 
P. Heid. IX 437 1. 11 and P. Gen. III 128 1. 1, which also give him the title 
TOV PIA@v, must be placed before the latter date?. Dioskourides, the son 


37 IG XII.3 327 ll. 7-8 = OGIS 159 = C. Ord. Ptol? 33. 

38 So correct under PP I 23 (“1’Egypte entière”); the doubt in P. Gen. HI 91 about his 
position as a central or local dioiketes seems unwarranted. There is certainly no reason to 
assume that in the second century the Ptolemies had a separate dioiketes for their few 
remaining possessions in the Aegean; such a dioiketes is only attested in Syria and Phoe- 
nicia in the third century: Bagnall (1976) 224; Mooren (1977) 144-145. 

3 Mooren (1975) 136 no. 0162; Collombert (2000); Bingen (2007); P. Heid. IX, 116- 
117 (Ch. Armoni). 

40 He appears with his court title only in 1. 123, but see also 1. 53, 99, 99-101, 117, 
125-126 and 139. Although the complex bureaucratic procedure described in this text (see 
Thompson [2012] 231-232, for a concise overview) started with an enteuxis handed to the 
king on 2 Thoth of year 24 (3 October 158), it is not certain that Dioskourides was 
already in office at that date: he is only mentioned explicitly in connection with the dates 
14 Tybi (1. 56) = 12 February 157, and 19 Tybi (1. 100) = 17 February 157. 

^! Ruth Duttenhófer (P. Lips. II, 24) places the promotion to Gpyiompatopbrag 
between February 157 and the end of year 24 = 30 September 157, because P. Lips. II 124 
shows that Dioskourides had authority over the whole country in the course of year 24, 
and must therefore already have been a central dioiketes. In my opinion, however, it is far 
from certain that Dioskourides was only a local dioiketes when he bore the title cv 
oiov: see below p. 106-109. 

? It is impossible to determine when exactly Dioskourides' tenure started. That 
P. Gen. HI 128 concerns a conflict over property resulting from the troublesome situation 
in the Herakleopolite nome in year 3 — 168/7 (cf. Veisse [2004] 34) is perhaps an indica- 
tion that it is the earliest of the three papyri with the title xv pí)Aov, but this is insuffi- 
cient to place the text with confidence in the 160s and/or to regard Dioskourides as the 
direct successor of Asklepiades. The reference to a dioiketes in P. Hels. I 30 1. 30 of 
1 August 160 is unfortunately anonymous. Whether Dioskourides is the anonymous 
dioiketes in P. Heid. IX 431 1. 37 (30 May - 28 June 158) must also remain open: cf. 
P. Heid. IX, 79, 93 commentary on 1. 37 and 94 commentary on 1. 45 (Ch. Armoni). The 
unpublished P. Köln inv. 07458 refers to an ex-dioiketes Ptolemaios — without court title 
— in relation with a 24th year and the reign of Ptolemy VI is one of the possible dates 
(2 October 158 — 30 September 157): see https://papyri.uni-koeln.de/stueck/tm703772 
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of the Egyptian woman Tetosiris and an unknown father, remained in 
office until around 149/8 (see the discussion below p. 109-110)9. 

According to Mooren, the evolution of Dioskourides’ court titles can 
be explained by the fact that he was originally a provincial dioiketes 
with competence over a number of nomes in Middle Egypt, if not over 
that entire area, and with a permanent or temporary residence in Mem- 
phis, before he was promoted to the position of central dioiketes in Alex- 
andria and received the corresponding higher aulic title. I am not con- 
vinced by his arguments, for three reasons ^6: (1) Dioskourides’ activities 
in Memphis as illustrated by UPZ I 14 do not tell us anything about the 
extent of his territorial jurisdiction, (2) the dioiketes is not the only offi- 
cial who in the late 160s was downgraded from dpy1ompato@vAagé to 
tov piov, and (3) Dioskourides was not the only person who was pro- 
moted from tov piov to àpyicopatoQoAdS in 157/6. 

Mooren attaches great importance to the fact that Dioskourides was 
apparently well embedded in the Memphite milieu and was in close 


(last accessed on 24 January 2020); this document will be published by Thomas Backhuys 
and myself. 

55 Besides the documents where he appears as tOv @idov, he is mentioned in follow- 
ing documents: P. Athen. 9 + 13 11. 7-8: he is referred to as ex-dioiketes perhaps in rela- 
tion to year 24 of Ptolemy VI = 2 October 158 — 30 September 157 (see Bingen [2007] 
211 commentary on 1. 6); P. Lips. II 124 1. 24, 35-36 (also with a retrospective reference 
to year 24); UPZ I 113 I. 1 (25 October 156); P. Berl. Zill. 1 1. 22, 33, 34, 56, 79, 80 
(between 25 September 156 and 13 March 155); P. Turku 1 1. 3 (19 January 151): 
P. Turku 2 1. 17 (30 September 150 — 28 September 149: see below p. 109-110 for 
a discussion of the date); P. Köln inv. 21951 ined. 1. 4 (after 28 September 149?: see 
below p. 110); P. Trier II 15 col. III 1. 62 (26 July — 24 August 148: as ex-dioiketes); 
P. Turku 31 ll. 4-5 with the supplement proposed by Bingen (2007) 207 n. 1 (not dated); 
P. Turku 36 1. 5-6 with the correction of Clarysse apud Collombert (2000) 50 n. 18 (not 
dated); (probably) P. Heid. IX 430 1. 7 (not dated); (perhaps) P. Heid. IX 442 descr. 
(not dated); the hieroglyphic text on the sarcophagus Louvre D40 discussed by Collombert 
(2000), where he appears with the Egyptian title sntj (after February 157 because of the 
use of the hieroglyphic transcription of archisomatophylax). The anonymous dioiketes in 
P. Phrur. Diosk. 4 ll. 19-20 of 12 May 153 must also be Dioskourides (see the commen- 
tary on ll. 12-13). 

4 His territory certainly encompassed the Memphite (UPZ I 14) and the Herakleo- 
polite nomes (P. Gen. III 128 and P. Heid. IX 437). 

45 Mooren (1977) 145-148, followed by Collombert (2000) 51, and Gorre (2009) 252. 

46 Although this is denied by Mooren (1977) 148 (cf. 167), the harsh tone of the 
ypappateúç tov óvovápeov Demetrios (Mooren [1975] 162 no. 0230) in a note to Dios- 
kourides (UPZ I 14 Il. 53-56) can be easily explained by the fact that his court title — 
apylompatopvaag — places him above Dioskourides, who was only tov qiXov at this 
moment, and not by the assumption that Dioskourides was only a provincial dioiketes. 
P. Gen. MI 131 ll. 6-8 confirms that Demetrios reached the rank tov zpótov oiov as 
early as May 146, i.e. before the central dioiketes (see below p. 115). 
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contact with local dignitaries*’. However, there are several other ways to 
explain his relationship with that city. The Ptolemaic king often trav- 
elled to Memphis“! and it is not surprising that he was accompanied by 
important members of his entourage, such as the dioiketes. In addition, 
the dioiketai themselves undertook regular inspection tours in the coun- 
try which may have brought them to Memphis?. Another explanation 
could be that Dioskourides came from Memphis; at least he seems to 
have been buried there??, It is certainly going too far to conclude from 
the presence and activities of Dioskourides in Memphis that he was only 
responsible for a limited number of nomes in Middle Egypt. 

Between 163 and 157 not only the (central) dioiketes but also the 
strategos of the Arsinoite nome descended in the court hierarchy from 
apylo@patovaas to vv PIA@v. Demonax appears as governor of that 
nome with the title tov @iAwv in P. Erasm. 13, which was dated by the 
editors to 167/6 because it refers to an event “in the 4th year that is also 
the 15th year" (Il. 11-12: tod yap ó (Etovg) tod Kai te (Erovc)). The 
actual date of the document is badly damaged, but if the reading 4 or 14 
Pharmouthi in 1. 3 is accepted, the petition of year 4 would have been 
registered on 5 or 15 May 166?!. In my opinion, the date suggested by 
the editors is incorrect. It is remarkable that the petitioner only mentions 
the year in which the incident took place, but seems unable to remember 
the precise month or day. The unusual double date further reinforces the 
impression that the complaint was introduced a considerable time after 
the incident. If the text was actually written in the fourth year of the 
coregency of Ptolemy VI, Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II, it would have 
been odd and unnecessary to equate this year with the 15th year of 
Ptolemy VI: we have no contemporary examples of such double dates”. 
The double date is only understandable if the petition was written after 
the interregnum of Ptolemy VIII in 164/3 and Philometor's return to 


47 Mooren (1977) 145-146. 

48 Several examples can be found in the list of Clarysse (2000) 44-53. 

® Such travels are not only attested for the famous dioiketes Apollonios, but also for 
Chrysippos: Chr. Wilck. 410-411, P. Petr. III 53 (m): see Lanciers (2020b). The reference 
to the presence of the dioiketes in Memphis in P. Tebt. I 72 1. 462 is also to be understood 
in the context of an inspection tour: see ll. 444-445 (otherwise Wilcken, Grundzüge, 
148). See also above p. 101 n. 19 (Athenodoros), below p. 114 (Dionysios), and Klotz & 
LeBlanc (2012) 688 (Harpchypsis = Apollonios?). 

50 On the provenance of his sarcophagus, see Collombert (2000) 51-52; the Memphite 
origin is accepted by Gorre (2009) 249. 

5! P. Erasm. I 3, commentary on 1. 3. 

5 Chauveau (1990) 148 with n. 37. 
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Egypt in 163. At that time, Ptolemy VI started to count his regnal years 
from year 18 onwards (reverting to the system in which his first year 
was equated with 181/0). The petitioner must have felt the need to use 
a retroactive double date to emphasize that the incident took place in the 
‘theoretical’ year 15 of the king. The terminus post quem for the return 
of Ptolemy VI is July-August 1635; if P. Erasm. 13 was indeed regis- 
tered in the office of the strategos on 4 or 14 Pharmouthi, the earliest 
possible date would be 4 or 14 May 162. The strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome held the court title Gpyrompato@bAaé until at least some time 
after 169/8, as is attested for the anonymous title-holder in P. Tebt. UI 
781, but as P. Erasm. 1 3 shows he later returned to the lower category 
tov plAov. Exactly the same evolution is discernible for the dioiketes. 
In the period in which Dioskourides was promoted from tov @iAav to 
apyioopatopvArae™, ie. between February 157 and September 156, 
several nome strategoi also received the same higher rank. This is the 
case for Poseidonios?, strategos of the Memphite nome, who (shortly?) 
after 23 July 158 still belonged to the category tov qíXcov (UPZ I 12 
ll. 1-4) but appears some time after 28 December 157 with the higher 
court title (UPZ I 122 11. 1-2). Demonax, holder of the rank tov piov, 
was succeeded in the Arsinoite nome by Melankomas?6, who was äpyxı- 
oopatopbras on 11 January 153°”. In the Herakleopolite nome, Kydias?? 
was still tov aðóyæv in 160°, while his successor Ptolemaios9? 
belonged to the rank tv àpyioouatoouAGKov on 29 March 155%. 
Mooren acknowledges that "l'année 157/56 apporte un nivellement dans 
les rangs des stratéges des nomes en Basse et en Moyenne-Égypte", 
because these strategoi were simultaneously promoted to the rank of 


53 Lanciers (1988) 409-410. 

34 Baines (2004) 43 — followed by Manning (2012) 115 — states that the headband 
which Dioskourides wears on the lid of his sarcophagus "signified the title syngenes", 
but the dioiketes certainly had not yet reached the highest court title in this period; see the 
more nuanced opinion of Collombert (2000) 55. 

55 Mooren (1975) 106 no. 091. 

56 Mooren (1975) 99 no. 068 (under the name Menekrates). 

5 P. Oxyrhyncha 20 (I thank Eleni Skarsouli who kindly sent me a transcript before 
publication); cf. P. Kóln XVI 89 n. 345 (Th. Backhuys). 

55 Mooren (1975) 107 no. 095. 

> His court title is only mentioned in SB XXVIII 16855 1. 1 (3 July 167) and P. Hamb. 
I 57 1. 21 (28 October 160), but he was certainly in office until 158: P. Heid. IX, 25 com- 
mentary on ll. 35-37. 

60 Mooren (1975) 108 no. 096. 

9! P. Berl. Zill. 111. 57-58 and 1. 81 (I use the date mentioned in 1. 55, but he was prob- 
ably already in office in September 156). 
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ÄPXLO@HATOPUAAE or TOV GpyiopnatoouAGKov?. In my opinion, the 
promotion of Dioskourides was part of the same general operation and it 
does not prove that his position changed from local to central dioiketes™. 
I am convinced that he had authority over Egypt throughout his career™. 


Dionysios 


The situation becomes rather complicated in the 140s, because the read- 
ing of the names of the dioiketai and the dates of the documents in which 
they occur are often uncertain. The name Dionysios® was deciphered in 
nately, the papyrus cannot be precisely dated. The latest date mentioned 
in the document is the 33rd year of Ptolemy VI (29 September 149 — 
28 September 148) and the editors believed that the document was writ- 
ten in or shortly after that year?". The intervention of Dionysios relates 
to a dispute regarding cleruchic land which was granted in the 31st year 
by another Dionysios (30 September 151 — 29 September 150). The 
reference to the dioiketes can therefore be placed in the broader time- 
frame from year 31 to year 34 (151-147)®. 

Mooren considers Dionysios to be a local dioiketes in Middle Egyp 
His opinion was endorsed by other scholars after the publication of SB 
XXII 15545 (now P. Turku 2). Line 17 of this text from the year 146 was 


p 


62 Mooren (1977) 100. 

83 See Peremans & Van 't Dack (1957) 195: “Bien que chargés de fonctions trés 
différentes et à des endroits distants, ils furent promus ensemble en 157 av. J.-C. Au cours 
de cette année, sans doute décisive, Ptolémée VI Philométor à dú revoir son attitude vis- 
a-vis des instances administratives et élargir le systeme de la titulature aulique". 

% This seems also to be the opinion of Charikleia Armoni, P. Heid. IX, p. 116-117; 
Peremans & Van "t Dack (1957) 191 also place him in Alexandria. Buraselis (2000) 11 
with n. 23 assumes that the Koan Aglaos son of Theokles may have been a dioiketes, 
because he is described in SEG XXXIII 682 11. 1-4, an inscription from Paros, as someone 
“who has conducted the management (d1oiKnotv) of the affairs of King Ptolemy and his 
sister queen Cleopatra". Since the date of the inscription — 154-150 — coincides with 
the career of Dioskourides, Aglaos was a dioiketes in an earlier period, or — more likely 
— óOtoíKnoig here has a more general meaning and does not refer to the office of 
dioiketes. 

65 Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0163. 

% Willy Clarysse confirms that the reading of the name Dionysios is certain (personal 
communication). 

97 P. Tebt. 1, 340. 

88 P. Tebt. I, 345, commentary on I. 52. 

$9 Cf. Scheuble-Reiter (2012) 226-228. 

7? Mooren (1977) 150; his view is apparently accepted by Huss (2011) 35 with n. 119. 
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restored as follows: [-ca.?- ëv tot AJB (EtE1) 6óvtov Au@v [Atookov- 
pilet! cài [onti -ca.?- ]. The fact that Dioskourides is not char- 
acterised as ex-dioiketes led to the assumption that he was still in office 
as central dioiketes in 146 and was the superior of the local dioiketes 
Dionysios”. 

New documents prove that this interpretation of P. Turku 2 cannot be 
correct”. The last document which unequivocally refers to Dioskour- 
ides’ active career is P. Oxyrhyncha 3. This letter from the village scribe 
of Oxyrhyncha is addressed to him (without mentioning his office or 
court title) and refers to the 32nd year; it was probably written after the 
end of that year, i.e. after 28 September 14974. This corresponds to the 
information in P. Turku 2 about a petition he received in year [3]2. A 
terminus ante quem for the end of Dioskourides’ career can be deter- 
mined via the recently published P. Trier II 15 col. III 1. 62, where he is 
described as ex-dioiketes in Epeiph of year 33 (26 Juli — 24 August 148). 
Because it is possible to date Dionysios’ intervention in P. Tebt. I 79 to 
(the second part of) year 33 or even later, the alleged overlap between 
the career of the two dioiketai disappears”. 

It is not necessary to assume that Dionysios was only a minor dioiketes 
with authority over a limited geographical area, just because he 
descended from the rank àpyicopnaroqóoAaS, previously awarded to 
Dioskourides, to the lower rank of t&v @iAw@v. The dioiketes is in fact 
not the only official who, after the simultaneous promotion of 157/6, 
again received a lower rank within the court hierarchy. Teres, the 


7! Charikleia Armoni (P. Heid. IX, p. 94) believes that -yı or -nı are also possibilities. 
She proposes to identify the dioiketes with Sarapion (see below p. 114-116), who would 
have been the central dioiketes (and thus the superior of Dionysios). A new document 
(see below) confirms, however, that Dioskourides was still dioiketes in year 32. 

7? Collombert (2000) 51; Bingen (2007) 212 (with some hesitation); P. Lips. IL, p. 24 
(R. Duttenhöfer); Eller (2019) 134. 

75 The date preserved in l. 2 — (&tovg) AE bo(ugvo0) KB = 18 April 146 — is prob- 
ably not the date of the hypomnema preserved in ll. 3-20 (some doubt was already 
expressed by Criscuolo [2001] 332 with n. 49); lines 1-2 are written in another hand than 
the body of the text and may refer to another event than the petition. 

74 I thank Eleni Skarsouli, who kindly sent me a transcript before publication. 

75 Against Quaegebeur (1989) 168, I do not believe that we may identify the official 
called phritob as the central dioiketes in Alexandria. In P. Cairo 10361410362 (see 
P. Lond. VII, 275) we find a reference to [IItoAspaior! tov otov kai] ppuróB (for the 
supplement, see P. Lond. VII 2188 Il. 61-62) in connection with year 32. Since Dioskou- 
rides was still central dioiketes in that year with the court title dpyrtompato@bAaé, Ptole- 
maios should be placed lower in the hierarchy; so also Huss (2011) 44. On the role of the 
phritob, see further below p. 118-119. 
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successor of Ptolemaios as governor of the Herakleopolite nome, did not 
belong to the category Tov APXLO@HATOPVAAK@v as one would expect, 
but was only tov qíAov: he is attested with this title between 155 
(P. Berl. Zill. 2 1. 47° and P. Münch. II 50 1. 4) and 146 (P. Diosk. 6 
1. 3)”. Furthermore, the context of P. Tebt. I 79 does not contradict an 
identification of Dionysios as the central dioiketes. Documents from the 
Menches archive make it very clear that the dioiketes meticulously 
checked the surveys of land and crops prepared by the village scribes: 
every year the local scribes had to travel to Alexandria for a dialogis- 
mos’®. Dionysios’ decision in P. Tebt. I 79 with regard to the allotment 
of arable land or dry land to some cleruchs in an unknown village in the 
Fayum is thus not incompatible with the role of the dioiketes in Alexan- 
dria”. Until proof to the contrary, I accept that Dionysios was the central 
dioiketes. 


Dif---] or Ap[---] 


The dioiketes in P. Tebt. II 743 11. 5-6 can only be approximately dated 
because the papyrus mentions Sarapion as strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome: the only dated document concerning this governor was written on 
20 June 14499, It is noteworthy that P. Tebt. III 743 refers to an enteuxis 
“given (&miógóopévnco) to the king and the queen” (Il. 6-7). We know 
that Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II visited the Arsinoite nome in April 
1448! and P. Tebt. III 743 may refer to this visit. 

Unfortunately, the name of the dioiketes is uncertain. The original 
reading Zapaniovı tt ovyygvei Kai óvoucncijt (Il. 5-6) was rejected 
by Clarysse®?. The court title of the dioiketes is without doubt üpyico- 
uatoo0Aa&, but the name of the title-holder is uncertain: according to 
Clarysse, it can either start with At or with Az. An identification with 
the dioiketes Dionysios, who is attested ca. 148, and his namesake in 


76 For this reading — against Mooren (1977) 101 n. 1 —, see P. Münch. HI, 11 
(D. Hagedorn). 

7! For the possible reasons why Ptolemaios received a higher title than Teres, see 
Wackenier (forthcoming). 

7$ Verhoogt (1998) 83-90; cf. Lanciers (2019) 226-227. 

7? For a parallel, see P. Tebt. 161 (b) Il. 2-8. 
? P. Tebt. III 924. 
š! Clarysse (2000) 36-37, 49. 
82 Apud Mooren (1977) 216-217. 


oo 
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144 (see below) is of course attractive, but the traces in the middle of the 
name do not seem to correspond well with this reading. 


Dionysios 


O. Wilck. TI 1615, an ostracon from Hermonthis written on 19 June 
14483, mentions the dioiketes Dionysios. If he is not identical with the 
dioiketes in P. Tebt. III 743, he must have followed him in office between 
ca. April and June 144. The duration of his term of office depends on the 
start date of his successor Sarapion's tenure. Some scholars believe that 
Sarapion entered office in the 26th year of Ptolemy VIII, which ended 
on 27 September 144, which would imply that Dionysios was in office 
for 6 months or less (April — September 144) or that he was a provincial 
dioiketes under Sarapion. Neither conclusion is, as we shall see, compel- 
ling (see below p. 114-115). 

The ostracon does not mention Dionysios' court title, but at some 
point in his career he may have belonged to the class tov icoTiumv tois 
rpotoıg Miroic. Audrey Eller recently published the following inscrip- 
tion from Diospolis Mikra in Upper Egypt, halfway between Dendera 
and Abydosš4: 


[-- ca. 19 --]v 

[-- ca. 8 --]ov IItoXgpaíov 

[Bep]evixéa tov icocipov 

toig TPWTOIG PLAOIG kai 

roktv 
Since the accusative of the name of the dioiketes in 1. 2 ends with v, he 
cannot be Sarapion, the only dioiketes for which the title ioöTıuLog toig 
TPOTOIG qíAoig was until now attested. Eller considers two possible 
solutions: (1) the dioiketes was in office for a very short period in the 
early years of Ptolemy VII, or (2) he was a regional dioiketes or even 
a hypodioiketes. She favours the latter hypothesis: “La solution qui fait 
du dédicataire un diocète regional ou un hypodiocète semble la plus 
réaliste"9?, While an identification with a hypodioiketes is, in my 


š3 The date 25 Pachon of year 26 could theoretically refer to the reign of Ptolemy VI 
(22 June 155), but all the other sources for the banker Hermias belong to the years 148- 
144: P. Sijp., p. 44-45 commentary on 1. 3 (W. Clarysse). 

84 Eller (2019). 

š5 Eller (2019) 136. 
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opinion, excluded, the theory that the official had only regional author- 
ity is also unlikely. The rank tv iootiu@v toig npótoig MiAOLG was 
simultaneously awarded by Ptolemy VIII to several officials. In the 
Arsinoite nome the strategos appears with the newly created title 
between June 144 and December 143%’, which corresponds to the date of 
Dionysios’ career. Furthermore, the governor of the Herakleopolite 
nome bears the title on 9 September 14288 and the strategos of the Her- 
mopolite nome on 20 September 142%. In the same way as the central 
dioiketes in 157/6 received the same aulic title as the strategoi of nomes 
in Middle Egypt, Ptolemy VIII simultaneously promoted several strate- 
goi and the central dioiketes to the rank tv icot(uov toig TPWTOLG 
gíÀouç. I therefore propose to supplement the inscription as follows: 
[Atovóoi]ov IIroAeuoiov. 

Perhaps we may also recognise Dionysios in /. Philae I 13, an inscrip- 
tion conceived at a time when Ptolemy VIII ruled with only one queen. 
The text shows a lacuna in the first line, but continues in the second with 
TPOTOIG qiAotc Kai óiotkntT|v. Mooren supplemented [ó yevöuevog èv 
toic] | mpw@toicg iñois Kai ótvowmnti]v and was inclined to date the 
inscription to the reign of Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra III (between 131 
and 124). I rather accept the supplement t&v iootiuwv toig of 
Rubensohn?! and propose: [Atovóciov tov Spotin@v tois] | npwroıg 
MAOIs kai OlOlKTTT V. 


59 Against the view that a hypodioiketes out of courtesy could be addressed as 
dioiketes (so Eller [2019] 136 n. 24; cf. Huss [2011] 35 n. 120), see already Mooren 
(1977) 142-143, and Thomas (1978) 189: Diotimos, who appears as hypodioiketes in 
P. Cair. Zen. 1159403 1. 11, is apparently addressed as dioiketes in P. Cair. Zen. 1159236 
1. 1, but here the title was originally meant for the dioiketes Apollonios. 

87 The strategos Dionysios appears in SB XXII 15559 ll. 1-2, and probably also in 
BGU XIV 2373 ll. 1-2, where I propose to read [Atovvotot tõ]v icotipov toic npócotc 
[pios xai orplarnyaı. Both documents are undated but SB XXII 15559 is usually 
placed after 140. This is not correct: Dionysios must have been in office between the 
strategos Sarapion, who was a&pyio@patogvAag and was still in office on 20 June 144 
(P. Tebt. III 924), and Ptolemaios son of Pyrrhos, who was promoted to the class tov 
npótov iov and probably entered office between 27 November and 20 December 143 
(see Th. Backhuys, P. Köln XVI, p. 121-122). 

88 Polemaios in P. Köln X 413 ll. 1-2, see also the undated P. Köln XII 479 11. 24-25. 

š? Apollodoros/Apollonios in P. Ryl. II 253 ll. 1-2; see also P. Stras. VII 624 1. 3. 
Against the doubts of Mooren (1977) 102-103 regarding the date and historical value of 
P. Ryl. 11 253, see Oates (1995) 15. 

°° Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0166; Mooren (1979) 153-155. 

?! Rubensohn (1913) 160. He is followed by A. Bernand, I. Phil. I, p. 140-141; Oates 
(1995) 17. 
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Here, the supplement >aparíova, which has the same length, cannot 
be excluded, because Sarapion also held the title iodt1pLog toic TP@ToLG 
@idoic. The inscription must in any case be placed between 144 and 
142/1 (date of Sarapion’s promotion to the rank tv nzpótov qíXov), 
and thus in the period of Euergetes' reign with his sister Cleopatra II. 

Thus far Dionysios only turns up in sources from Upper Egypt and he 
belonged to the deme Bepevikeog in Ptolemais, the capital of the The- 
baid. This is in my opinion not a sufficient reason to regard him as 
a local dioiketes in the Thebaid”’. The similarities between the general 
promotions of the nome strategoi and the central dioiketes in 157/6 and 
ca. 144/3, the synchronous development of the court titles of the central 
dioiketes and the governor of the Arsinoite nome (see below p. 122-123) 
and the observation that Sarapion, Dionysios’ immediate successor, also 
held the title z@v icot(uov toig npótotc píos — in my opinion as 
central dioiketes (see below p. 115-116) — lead to the conclusion that 
Dionysios had authority over the entire country. Possibly his presence in 
Upper Egypt was related to a journey to that region. A Buchis stela from 
Hermonthis accounts that the bull born in February 144 was installed 
some time later “by the king himself"??. Although the historical value of 
such inscriptions is questionable, it is conceivable that Euergetes' 
" Besitzergreifung des Landes” in the years following his return to power 
also implied an inspection tour in Upper Egypt in the company of impor- 
tant members of his court”. 


Sarapion 


It is not easy to determine when the term of office of the dioiketes Sara- 
pion” began. He appears with the title ioötıuog toic rpwtoıg Pirots in 
P. Kóln V 223, a document which is not precisely dated but mentions 
the 25th year of Ptolemy VIII (1. 8). The suggestion that the text was 
probably written in the 26th year (28 September 145 — 27 September 


?? The citizenship of Ptolemais and the registration in the deme Berenikeus could be 
awarded honoris causa: see I. Prose 7 ll. 14-16. Von Druffel (1920) 33 believes that the 
dioiketes in I. Philae I 13, which we have tentatively identified as Dionysios, could have 
been a local dioiketes of the Thebaid. 

°3 Mond & Myers (1934) 9-10 no. 10. 

% Cf. Clarysse (2000) 36-37; Bielman Sánchez & Lenzo (2015) 212-215 (who regard 
Edfu, Dendera and Sehel as possible stops during this journey). 

55 Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0164; the reference to P. Tebt. III 743 should be deleted: 
Mooren (1977) 216-217. 
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144)°°, which would leave hardly any room for the tenure of Dionysios, 
is not compelling. In her petition Philo gives an overview of the events 
which led to her complaint — including the event of year 25 which is 
lost in the lacuna —, but when exactly she sent her document to Sara- 
pion cannot be determined. Equally unhelpful is P. Lips. H 124 ll. 56-63, 
an excerpt of one of the petitions the katoikoi hippeis submitted with 
regard to their taxation. Although years 26 and 29 are mentioned in an 
unclear context (1. 61), the conclusion that these years (145/4 until 142/1) 
cover the career of Sarapion as dioiketes?! is probably not correct. Line 
62 only implies that Sarapion reported about something happening in 
these years: ë@' oy gicéóo[ksv kai X]apaníov ô Stoiknchg®. The 
only thing which we can safely affirm is that P. Köln V 223 must have 
been written before the end of the 29th year (26 September 141), because 
a retrospective entry in P. Haun. IV 70 ll. 391-395 shows that Sarapion 
advanced to the rank xv rpótov giAwv during that year. The undated 
references in P. Ox. Griffith 13 1. 5 and P. Tebt. III 732 1. 1, where court 
titles are absent, do not help any further in determining the start date of 
his career”. 

For the end date of Sarapion’s tenure, the passage P. Lips. II 124 
ll. 56-63 mentioned above can be used. Since 1. 57 contains the element 
Eog TOD AB (Etovc) and Sarapion appears as the active dioiketes, he was 
still in office in year 32 (139/8) or perhaps even (early) in year 33 
(138/7)'. It is probable, however, that his term of office ended before 
17 December 138 (22 Hathyr, year 33), when his successor Apollonios 
is first attested!?!, 

Sarapion was a central dioiketes during his entire career’. As 
explained above, this view is supported by the synchronous promotion 


?6 So Criscuolo (1986) 85. 

97” So Ruth Duttenhöfer, P. Lips. II, p. 35. Charikleia Armoni in P. Heid. IX, p. 94, 
already doubted that these regnal years can be used to determine the length of Sarapion's 
career. The statement in P. Haun. IV, p. 139 commentary on ll. 394-395, that “Sarapion 
was certainly dioikétés in the period 145-142/142 BC", is unfounded. 

°8 For this supplement, see Armoni & Maresch (2016) 328. 

?9 The epimeletes Apollonios who is mentioned in P. Tebt. III 732 1. 4, was active 
between ca. 143/2 and 140: PP I & VIII 935; cf. Mooren (1975) 144 no. 0186. 

100 On the date of this excerpt, see Armoni & Maresch (2016) 322. 

101 SB XXVI 16524 Il. 16-18. 

102 Since Mooren (1977) 151, had no information about Sarapion's court titles, he 
considered the possibility that he was a local dioiketes with the title tov piAov; this view 
is now of course obsolete. Sarapion is identified as central dioiketes by Duttenhófer, 
P. Lips. ll, p. 35. 
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of several strategoi and the dioiketes to ioótiiog tois TPWTOIG PLAOTLG, 
an operation which is similar to the promotion of the holders of the 
same offices in 157/6. Furthermore, the petition P. Köln V 223 is related 
to the confiscation of the gift estate of Ptolemy VIII’s enemy Galestes!??; 
the petitioner must have realised that this was a matter of wider impor- 
tance and for this reason contacted the dioiketes in Alexandria!™. 
Sarapion’s promotion from io6T110G toic TPWTOLG piñor to TOV TPMTV 
qv was thus not an advancement from local to central dioiketes, but 
— in the same way as the promotion of Dioskourides in 157/6 — a step 
up the hierarchical ladder without a change of territorial authority!%5. 

Sarapion is sometimes identified with the hypodioiketes who appears 
in the years 163-158 in documents from the Memphite, Herakleopolite 
and Arsinoite nomes with the title tv 61ad0yo@v!. Given the frequency 
of the name, this identification remains uncertain. 


Apollonios 


Apollonios!” was in office between at least 138 and 130/05, On the basis 
of his court title tov np@tov PiA@V we may regard him as the central 
dioiketes'”. After Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II were chased from the 
capital in 131, he probably accompanied the king to Thebes!!°; at that 
time Alexandria and other parts of the country such as the Herakleo- 
polite nome and Hermonthis did temporarily not fall under his 
authority! !!. 


103 Op the Galestes affair, see Huss (2001) 602-603. 

104 So also W. Schäfer, P. Köln V, p. 188-189; Hengstl (1997) 277-278. 

105 The evolution from àpyicopatoqUAaS over tov iootípov toic TPaTOIs piñor to 
TOV npórov oiov in the years 144-143 is also discernible for the strategos of the Arsi- 
noites (see below p. 122). Mooren (1977) 97 n. 1, explains this “par la crise autour de la 
succession d'Évergéte, qui utilise la titulature aulique comme instrument politique pour 
s'assurer la loyauté de ses partisans". 

106 Cf. W. Schäfer, P. Köln V, p. 202-203, and Ch. Armoni, P. Heid. IX, p. 94. On the 
hypodioiketes Sarapion, see also Mooren (1975) 142-143 no. 0181; Facen (2016) 64-65 
and 69-76 nos. 5-33 (P. Heid. IX 431 should be added to his list). 

107 Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0165. 

108 SB XXVI 16524 ll. 16-17 (17 December 138; P. Tebt. III 917 1. 4 (6 August 134; 
the supplement [Ano2J.]ov[tov] proposed by Peremans & Van "t Dack [1953] 47 n. 2 is 
now certain); UPZ II 202 fr. 11. 1, fr. IL I. 6, fr. II* 1. 5 (21 May 130). 

109 So also Peremans & Van °t Dack (1953) 47 n. 2; Mooren (1977) 151-153; Que- 
nouille & Wilms (2001) 70 commentary on ll. 16-17. 

110 See UPZ II, p. 229-230 (introduction to UPZ II 202). 

111 For this episode, see more in detail Lanciers (2020a). 
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Ptolemaios — Archibios — Eirenaios 


It is unclear when the central dioiketes received the highest court title 
ovyyevng!'?. Terminus post quem is May 130 when Apollonios was still 
TOV npótov piov, and terminus ante quem April 114 when Eirenaios 
appears as ovyyevric! P. For the period between these two dates informa- 
tion about the dioiketai is scanty!!^. 

Ptolemaios!!5 is referred to as ex-dioiketes in P. Tebt. I 72 ll. 444- 
445116, The date of his tenure is not given, but must be placed during or 
before an earlier stage in Eirenaios' career, when he was not yet dioiketes 
but eklogistes (see 1. 449). Verhoogt dates the passage in P. Tebt. 1 72 to 
122/1!"", and Eirenaios also appears as eklogistes in P. Tebt. I 124 1. 19, 
probably in connection with the year 123/2 (see 1. 18). Since Archibios 
was certainly dioiketes in 124/3 and his term of office probably contin- 
ued until 117 (see below), Ptolemaios must have been Archibios' 
predecessor!!8, 

Archibios was dioiketes in year 47 of Ptolemy VIII (23 September 
124 — 22 September 123)!'°. This information is found in P. Tebt. I 61 
(b), a text written about March-April 117120, and Archibios is still pre- 
sented here as dioiketes, not as ex-dioiketes; he may therefore have been 
in office until at least the first months of 117!7!. In P. Tebt. 172 11. 156- 
157 from March-April 113 he is presented as ex-dioiketes, which is 


112 The affirmation of Mooren (1977) 154, that the dioiketes was tov npótov qi.ov 
between 131 and 124, though perhaps true, rests entirely on his probably incorrect dating 
and restoration of /. Philae I 13 (see above p. 113-114). 

113 P. Tebt. 17 ll. 7-8. For Eirenaios, see Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0168. 

114 SB XIV 12075 1. 3 refers to an ex-dioiketes Heron. The text is written on the verso 
of P. Tebt. 1 84, a papyrus which probably dates from the period 119-111/0 (Verhoogt 
[1998] 184), but it is uncertain when the papyrus was re-used for the text on the verso. 

115 Mooren (1975) 137 no. 0167. 

116 [ leave aside P. Tebt. I 124 1. 20, where the supplement ITto(Asyaioı) to o[vyye- 
vet Kal dtoukn(th1)] proposed by the editors (see P. Tebr. I, p. 514 commentary on 1. 20) 
is very uncertain. 

117 Verhoogt (1998) 89. 

118 BGU XIV 2441 Il. 116-117 refers to the sons of an ex-dioiketes Ptolemaios. If this 
document really can be dated to the second half of the second century — see Scheuble- 
Reiter (2012) 333 with n. 27 — Archibios’ predecessor can be meant. 

119 P Tebt. 1 61 (b) 1. 4, 23, 224, 281. The date 123/2 under PP I 20 is not correct. 

7? Verhoogt (1998) 141 n. 182. 

?! Verhoogt (1998) 164, suggests that Ptolemaios in P. Tebt. I 28 1. 1 was a dioiketes. 
Since this text refers to troubles in August/September 117 (see Verhoogt [1998] 162), this 
would imply that Archibios’ tenure ended in the course of 117. Verhoogt's proposal is 
based, however, on the problematic restoration of P. Tebt. I 124 1. 20: see above n. 116. 
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consistent with our information about the start of Eirenaios’ term of 
office. Unfortunately, Archibios’ court title is not mentioned in these 
texts. 

An Egyptian statue from the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas 
City belongs to “Harchebi (Hr-hbi) who is called Archibios (/rkbjs)”, 
the son of Pamneuis and Senobastis. His titles are “priest, royal scribe, 
overseer of fields, dioiketes (sntj)”'!”*. Yoyotte identified the owner of 
the statue with the dioiketes'?. Since the hieroglyphic texts contain no 
elements — such as for instance court titles — which help to date the 
statue, Klotz proposed the first half of the third century as an alternative 
date!?*. I am convinced that it is possible to reconstruct the earlier career 
of Archibios and to confirm that the dioiketes and the owner of the statue 
are identical. 

The editors of P. Tebt. III 737 and 738 suggested that Archibios, who 
appears without a (preserved) title in these documents, may have been 
a hypodioiketes ca. 135/4 before he became dioiketes; they note that he 
apparently stood above the epimeletes!25. A namesake is mentioned in 
P. Köln XII 486 1. 1, a text from the Herakleopolite nome, which prob- 
ably dates from 131. The editor does not comment on the name, but 
given its relative rarity and the date of the document, he is probably the 
same person as in the Tebtynis papyri. If this identification is correct, 
Archibios may have been a hypodioiketes with authority over at least the 
Arsinoite and Herakleopolite nomes. However, another solution is sug- 
gested by the nature of the three documents: P. Tebt. III 737 is an appli- 
cation of Egyptian priests for land, P. Tebr. III 738 a letter about land 
assigned to the same priests, and P. Köln XII 486 a document concerning 
payments to ibioboskoi. It is probably no coincidence that the three doc- 
uments relate to Egyptian temples and their cult personnel. In my opin- 
ion, Archibios' duties are the same as those of the phritob / (p3-)hrj-idb, 
the "chief of the riparian lands", who was responsible for the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs to the temples and who controlled the property rights 


122 Klotz (2009) 284. 

73 Yoyotte (1989) 82-84; he is followed by Vittmann (1998) 1235; Clarysse (2019); 
Cole (2019) 157. 

124 Klotz (2009) 300-304; his proposal for an early date is followed by Zivie-Coche 
(2011) 60-62; Rashed (2018) 6. 

75 P. Tebt. HL1, p. 149-150 commentary on 1. 2: “some less exalted position, though 
superior, as l. 11 shows, to that of epimeletes. Perhaps he was a hypodioecetes". The 
identification as hypodioiketes is generally accepted: PP I 905; Van "t Dack (1988) 336; 
Yoyotte (1989) 82 n. 39; Gorre (2009) 391. 
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of the Egyptian shrines"6, Whether this title was actually present in 
P. Tebt. III 738 1. 5, is, however, uncertain". The role of Archibios 
in the 130s is in any case consistent with the information mentioned on 
the statue: as an Egyptian (and priest'?*), Archibios was well positioned 
to take on the role of intermediary between the government and the 
Egyptian priesthood, before moving on to the position of central dioiketes 
sometime between 130 and 124/3. 

A comparison with the court titles of the strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome seems to be the only possibility to determine the court titles of 
Ptolemaios and Archibios. The governor of that nome went from tov 
TPOtTOV píiÀov to the rank tov Spotiptwv toig ovyyevéot between 
125/4 and 120, when he was further promoted to ovyyevng!””. If the 
parallelism between the evolution of the court titles of the dioiketes and 
the strategos of the Arsinoite nome which can be observed in the previ- 
ous period, continued in these years!30, Ptolemaios!*! or — more proba- 
bly — Archibios may have been the first dioiketes to receive the title 
ovyyevng'?. 


CONCLUSION 


In the second century we do not have a single text which mentions 
several dioiketai at the same time!33. Neither is there any conclusive 


126 Quaegebeur (1989) 166. 

77 On the problematic reading, see P. Tebt. IIL.1, p. 151 commentary on 1. 5. 

128 According to Vittmann (1998) 1235-1236, hm-ntr is in this case just an honorary 
title and does not point to actual priestly activities. See on the other hand Klotz (2009) 
305, for Archibios’ personal promotion of Egyptian temples and cults. 

7? Mooren (1977) 97 n. 2. 

130 See below p. 122-123. Mooren (1977) 106-107 conjectures that several strategoi 
of single nomes were promoted to tov Spotiptwv toic ovyyevéot between 125 and 120 
and that we thus may have the same type of general promotion as in 157/6 and 144-142, 
when the central dioiketes was each time promoted together with the nome governors. 

131 7, Alex. Ptol. 41 Il. 1-2 mentions a [— — —]ov AckAnrióóov tov ov[yyevf] Kai 
óvoi[k]r trjv (Mooren [1975] 138 no. 0170). Even when we accept the supplement [IIto- 
Aspoi]ov, we might be dealing with the homonymous dioiketes who was active in the late 
second and early first century: Mooren (1975) 137-138 no. 0169. 


132 Cf. Mooren (1977) 155: *... on situera la promotion du dicecéte de préférence 
dans les années vingt, vers 120". 
133 The reading sntj.w=f — “his (i.e. the king’s) dioiketai” — proposed by Gorre 


(2009) 390, in a text on the statue of Archibios, is incorrect: see Klotz (2009) 287 and 
290 n. d. 
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evidence for dioiketai whose term of office overlapped and where 
a ‘provincial’ dioiketes would have reported to a ‘central’ dioiketes in 
Alexandria. Variations in the court titulature of the dioiketai cannot be 
explained in this way!35. The anomalies in the titles of Dioskourides and 
Dionysios, who started their career with a lower honorific title than their 
predecessor, is paralleled by similar fluctuations in the titles of the gov- 
ernors of single nomes in Middle Egypt. Other arguments can be adduced 
against the theory that provincial dioiketai existed in the second century. 
In the second or first century not a single document adds a geographical 
circumscription to the title? Furthermore, the term dioiketes seems to 
have been deliberately avoided for the ëzi t&v kaxà trjv Onpotóo, who 
was responsible for the financial administration of Upper Egypt in the 
180s!?", Finally, it is noteworthy that after ca. 120 no dioiketes is attested 
with a court title lower than ovyyevng: though in this period a devalua- 
tion of the court titles sets in, it would be surprising that a provincial 
dioiketes immediately received the same honour as his superior, the 
dioiketes of the whole of Egypt. 

Since my study is limited to the period between ca. 200 and 120, 
I will not offer a new discussion of SB IV 7377. This document, which 
on palaeographical grounds can be dated to the second half of the third 


134 Van ’t Dack (1989) 155, already made the same observation and the situation has 
not changed since then. 

135 See already Thomas (1983) 204, in his review of Mooren's work: “He seeks to 
explain different court ranks by supposing the coexistence of dioiketai in charge of all 
Egypt and dioiketai in charge of sections of the country only, all called simply ototkncaí; 
this is unconvincing”. 

136 In contrast to the late third century (see below). The supplement [kai ötoıknt]od 
ng Onpaítóog suggested by Henne (1935) 23 with n. 3, for I. Philae I 15 1. 6 (ca. 135), 
is unlikely: Thomas (1975) 69 n. 108; cf. Heinen (1997) 346-347. 

137 P. Erbstreit 1 1. 3; P. Erbstreit 14 1. 3; P. Haun. I 11 col. 21. 5. For a possible 
reconstruction of the complete title — 6 nì tov Kata THY Onpatóa npayuótov | rpo- 
y£ipov | cid@v | yetptopav | tpoodd@v ? —, see Reekmans & Van ’t Dack (1952) 174- 
175; Van "t Dack (1988) 339. It is remarkable that this position is only attested in the 
context of the reconquest of the Thebaid after the secession under Epiphanes; it may have 
been an ad hoc assignment rather than a permanent position. McGing (2004) 134 suggests 
to identify the official with the Thebarch. Against Mooren (1977) 144, Hephaistion, who 
is described as d1é[mo]y[tog xà] | kaxà [x]i]v S[t]oik[nov] in 7. Philae I 44 11. 5-6, was 
probably a central dioiketes (with a temporary assignment before being promoted to 
a permanent position) rather than a dioiketes of the Thebaid: Thomas (1975) 105. 

138 [n 109 the hypodioiketes in any case still held the lower title tov 6potip@v toic 
ovyyevéouv): Vinson (1998) 197 Il. 1-2. This would imply that the hypothetical provin- 
cial dioiketes would either have the same title as his superior (the central dioiketes) or the 
same rank as his subordinate (the hypodioiketes). 
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century ??, proves that at the time it was written there existed a dioiketes 
whose sphere of control was the Thebaid and the adjoining areas (ll. 7-8: 
TOV SLOLKNTTV ts OnBaítóog xai [av] | [GAA@V TOV npoo]kopóvtov 
tónov) as well as dioiketai in other regions (l. 5: toig ÜAAoıg roin- 
taic)'*, Based on his new reading and interpretation of this document, 
Thomas surmised that the office of dioiketes went through three phases: 
(1) a single dioiketes for the entire country, (2) a period of decentralisa- 
tion with several dioiketai, including for instance an official for the The- 
baid, (3) a return to the situation with one central dioiketes in the capital, 
because the decentralisation turned out to be unworkable!*!. While 
Thomas places this third phase some time during the second century, 
it must, in my opinion, be situated before the start of that century. 

If we accept that Dioskourides and Dionysios were central dioiketai, 
we now have, together with the cases of the strategoi Demonax and 
Teres, at least four examples where the evolution of the court titles fol- 
lows an irregular pattern!?. The evolution of the aulic titulature during 
the reign of Ptolemy VI shows a heterogeneous picture. On the one 
hand, we have a coordinated and orchestrated government intervention 
in 157/6, when the governors of different nomes and the dioiketes were 
promoted to the same court rank, an element which seems to speak for 
Mooren's theory of a link between title and position. On the other hand, 
however, individual deviations from the expected evolution support the 
theory that the titles were sometimes related to the individual experience 
and merit of the title-holders!?. In any case, it seems that the system of 
the court titulature was imposed less rigidly than was accepted by 
Mooren. 


139 For the probable date of this document, see Thomas (1978) 189: between 250 and 
200, against Mooren [1977] 141 n. 3, who suggested a date around 180-170. 

14 For a discussion of this document, see amongst others Mooren (1977) 141-144; 
Thomas (1978) 189-191; Huss (2011) 34 n. 118; Facen (2016) 61-62 and 67-68. 

141 Thomas (1977) 190-191. His view is regarded as plausible by McGing (2004) 134 
n. 37, and Huss (2011) 34 n. 118. 

142 Mooren (1984) 1224 with n. 48 suggests that the inconsistencies in the court titu- 
lature of the nome strategoi could possibly be explained by their military duties, but this 
can of course not hold true for the dioiketai. 

143 Cf. Hagedorn, P. Münch., p. 12, who concludes that before 145 “... die Verbin- 
dung zwischen Amt und Titel hóchstens eine Regel war, von der abzuweichen die Móg- 
lichkeit bestand, indem einem Beamten z.B. wegen besonderer Verdienste ein hóher- 
rangiger Titel verliehen wurde, als mit seinem Amt von vornherein verbunden war". 
Wackenier (forthcoming) now arrives at the same conclusion. 
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Although the relationship between office and court title was not 
always strict, it is likely that the rulers entrusted offices which in their 
view had the same importance to persons who enjoyed more or less the 
same esteem. While Mooren thought that the central dioiketes had 
a lower position in the court hierarchy than the strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome!^, I see a largely similar evolution for both posts: 


— TOV piov. The dioiketes Apollonios belonged to this class ca. 185- 
180, the strategos Ptolemaios perhaps shortly after 188/7. 

— dpxlompatopvAaé. The governor Ptolemaios had reached this rank in 
176/5. Mooren’s assumption that the dioiketes at this time was only 
TOV MiA@V is based on the dubious identification of Ptolemaios in 
P. Tebt. WI 895 11. 11-12 as a dioiketes. It is not inconceivable that 
Apollonios had already been promoted to dpy1ompato@vAag in the 
early 170s, but at the latest in 164/3 the dioiketes belonged to this rank. 

— TOV gidrwv. In the Arsinoite nome, the strategos Demonax held this 
lower title around 162, the dioiketes Dioskourides in 157. 

— àpyicopatoQ0AaS: In 157/6 Dioskourides was promoted to this 
higher rank, in all likelihood along with the Arsinoite strategos: 
Melankomas was in any case àpyioopuatooUAae in 153. 

— Tov qiAov. The dioiketes Dionysios received this lower rank ca. 
149/8. Only in this period we may have a difference with the Arsi- 
noite nome, where the strategos Polyidos appears as dpy1o@pLato@v- 
Aas in P. Köln XVI 651. However, this document can only be roughly 
dated between ca. 152 and 144 and it is not excluded that another 
governor in the 140s was only tov otrov. 

— apylowpato@vaas. The dioiketes in P. Tebt. III 743 and the strategos 
Sarapion!^ held this title around 144. 

— TOV icot(uov toig npwroıg píos. In all likelihood, the dioiketes 
Dionysios belonged to this rank ca. 144; this was certainly the case 
for his successor Sarapion. In the Arsinoite nome, the strategos 
Dionysios belonged to the same rank around 144/3. 

— TOV TP®twov oiov. Sarapion moved to this rank in or shortly before 
142/1. Ptolemaios son of Pyrrhos is attested in the Arsinoite nome 
with this title in 143. 


1^ Mooren (1977) 137 (cf. 152, 155); he is followed by Clarysse (2019). 
145 See P. Tebt. III 924 (20 June 144); P. Tebt. III 743 (not dated); SB XVIII 13093 
(not dated). 
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— TOV Spoti@v toic ovyyevéow and ovyyevng. For the governor of 
the Arsinoite nome the transition from tàv TP®TwV PiA@v to ovyys- 
vñ took place in the years 125-120. This was probably also the case 
for the dioiketes, but at present conclusive proof is still lacking. 


The conclusion that the dioiketes did not rank below the governor of 
the Arsinoite nome but at the same hierarchical level, does not alter the 
somewhat surprising fact that an official with financial and economic 
authority over the whole of Egypt (and a few remaining foreign posses- 
sions) did not receive more prestige than an official who was responsible 
for a single nome (albeit an important one). Only in the late second 
century and the first century, when the governor of the Arsinoite nome 
combined his office with the financial role of an éxi tov zpooóóov and 
started to report to the dioiketes in economic and financials matters, the 
balance of power started to shift in favour of the ‘finance minister’ 46, 


Summary table 


name court title date 
Athenodoros None 198/7 — 190/89 
Bakchon None 189-186/5 
Apollonios TOV oiov (and later ca. 185 — after 180/79 
APXLOD@HATOPUAAE ?) 
Heroides GpytoopatogoA.a6 ? — 164/3 
Diogenes ? 164/3 
Asklepiades APXLIODOHATOPUAUE 163 —? 
Dioskourides TOV piov ? — 157 
APXLODHATOPUAUE 156 — 149/8 
Dionysios TOV piov ca. 149/8 — ? 
Di[---] or Ap[---] dpyrompatopbrak ? —144 
Dionysios TOV icotípov toic 144-? 


npócotc piñoi 


Sarapion TOV iDOTIL@V toig ? — 142/1 

TP@TOIG PiAOIG 

TOV TPOTOV PiAWV 142/1 — 139/8 
Apollonios TOV TPOTOV piov 138 — (at least) 130 
Ptolemaios 7 After 130 — before 124/3 


146 See Handrock (1967) 33-36; Mooren (1977) 156-157. 
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name court title date 

Archibios ? (At least) 124/3 — 117 

Eirenaios OvYYEVI|S (At least) 114 — 113/2 
POSTCRIPT 


Alba DE FRUTOS GARCIA, ‘P. Monts. Roca Inv. 794 + 318: An Enteuxis from 
a Basilikos Georgos’, ZPE 216 (2020), p. 207-215, has now published a docu- 
ment referring to an anonymous Arsinoite strategos with the court title tv 
@iA@v in connection with year 20 of Ptolemy VI (162/1 Bc). In all likelihood, 
this official should be identified with Demonax (see p. 107-108 above). 

It is noteworthy that this nome governor is mentioned together with an equally 
anonymous dioiketes with the rank of &dpyiompatopvAas, perhaps Asklepiades 
(see p. 104). In this period the dioiketes thus temporarily had a higher court title 
than the governor of the Arsinoite nome, which somewhat alters my reconstruc- 
tion on p. 122. 


KU Leuven Eddy LANCIERS 
OG Geschiedenis Oudheid eddy.lanciers@kuleuven.be 
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THE EMERGENCE OF GOD(S) 
IN PRIVATE GREEK PAPYRUS LETTERS 


Abstract: In this article I intend to draw a picture of the growing pres- 
ence of religion in Greek papyrus letters!, mostly private correspond- 
ence, by looking at the appearance of god(s) in texts up to the fourth 
century AD. In Ptolemaic letters the gods are only rarely mentioned, 
whereas in Christian letters of the fifth or sixth centuries God is omni- 
present, in the greeting formula &v Kopior, in prayers for the health of the 
addressee, up until the final greeting which is often again “in the lord”. 
A simple “perhaps” has turned into 0700 H&Aovrog (inshallah), a firm 
statement is underlined by an invocation to god, and everything hap- 
pens with his help (cov 8¢@), even the numbering of the indictions?. 

The phenomenon does not necessarily point to increasing religios- 
ity (people in the third century BC also firmly believed in their gods), 
but rather to a growing tendency to advertise one's religion, in order 
to ingratiate oneself with the addressee by employing “a rhetoric of 
piety”°. This is exactly the opposite of the situation today, where ref- 
erence to religion has completely disappeared from our emails. I want 
to draw a picture of the ancient phenomenon with the help of some 
simple statistics, and to investigate how it came about. 


1. THE SOURCE MATERIAL 


This study is based on a FileMaker database of 1057 references to god(s) 
in 909 private papyrus letters (in some cases god is mentioned twice or 
even three times), most of them unofficial, ranging from the third cen- 
tury BC to the fourth century AD. In a second database I have grouped 
30 petitions to officials (of which 12 from the katochoi archive) and 
51 demotic letters referring to god. These have as a rule not been taken 
into account, but are only used as parallels?. 


! Coptic letters have been left out, because most of them date from the second half of 
the fourth century or later and many come from the Manichaean community in Kellis. 

? I have not included references to oracles (e.g. P. Oxy. XLVII 3356 Il. 16-17), to 
a payment to “the god" i.e. to the temple (SB XXIV 16061 1. 5) nor to 0soosBñc vel sim. 
Thus PSI XIII 1342, a letter to a holy anachorétés, whose 0goo£fta is stressed, is not 
included in the database. The study by Matsumoto (2013) is based on a selection of 113 
letters and does not present the diachronic perspective used here. It concentrates on the 
relationship between letter writers and individual gods. 

3 For the term, see Renberg & Bubelis (2011) 179. 

^ The databases can be downloaded from the address : https://www.trismegistos.org/ 
tmcorpusdata/16/. 
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Distinguishing private and official letters is not always easy, and we 
have included in the first database a few petitions that take the form of 
letters and show a personal relation between writer and addressee. Typi- 
cal instances of private letters are family letters (all papyrus letters to or 
by women can be considered private), letters of introduction and letters 
of condolence. Official letters are those written between officials and 
include, for instance, letters by the emperor or the prefect to subordi- 
nates. Letters from officials to individuals (often orders) or from indi- 
viduals to officials (often petitions in letter form) are included in the 
database, though their private character is rather doubtful. Some types of 
letters tend towards the religious, e.g. letters of condolence, whereas oth- 
ers avoid religion, e.g. official letters, business letters and managerial 
orders. Since it was not possible to distinguish these different forms 
(business and management are often mixed with private affairs), I have 
counted as “private” everything which is not clearly official, excluding 
only letters between officials and letters from officials with an adminis- 
trative purpose. Thus the correspondence from the dioecetes and other 
officials with Zenon is included, because Zenon was a private per- 
son, not an official, and his correspondence is business or managerial, 
not administrative. Similarly, the letters in the Heroninus archive (ca. 
AD 250) are considered private here, though most are in fact orders by 
the estate administration. Even letters between officers and soldiers 
in the Roman army camps of the eastern desert are included as “military 
business’, unless the parties are explicitly identified by their functions 
and correspond about purely administrative matters. All together 22 let- 
ters in the database have been styled *official?', meaning that the private 
character is uncertain. 

A second point of uncertainty is the question of dates: relatively few 
papyrus letters are explicitly dated’. We can date them more precisely if 
they belong to an archive (e.g. Zenon, Kleon, Pathyris archives; L. Bel- 
lienus Gemellus; Apollonios strategos of Heptakomia; Abinnaeus; 
Pnepheros). In other instances the value of money may help, or the pres- 
ence of titles, such as dekaprotos or katholikos. Onomastics (names like 
Kyrillos or Sarapiodoros), and paleographic criteria yield only a broad 


5 In the early Roman period it is more common to add a date at the end of letters, see 
the examples in Olsson (1925). For the dating problem, see most recently Choat (2006) 
5-9: “documents datable only by their script inhabit a circumscribed temporal limbo". 
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margin of a century or more. Similarly epistolary formulas help to estab- 
lish a terminus post or ante quem, but only in general terms, e.g. éppa- 
c0aí os £Üyopat is not found before AD 89°; I have dated papyri using 
this final formula as “post Ap 75". I have not used Christianity as 
a dating criterium since this would become a circular argument. 

Since there are only few private letters from the later Ptolemaic period 
the value of our figures here is seriously diminished. The thousands of 
ostraca from the Roman army camps in the eastern desert on the other 
hand can be dated to the late first and early second century AD, and by 
their numbers they would seriously distort my statistics if they were all 
published. 


2. THE RELIGIOUS FORMULAE 


The databases in the Heidelberg Gesamtverzeichnis (HGV) and Tris- 
megistos formed my starting point’. Trismegistos counts 8,465 Greek 
letters [checked 2 July 2020] of a total of about 60,000 texts in HGV, i.e. 
14% of the papyrological material are letters. I have gone through this 
mass of material and eliminated all purely official letters, receipts in let- 
ter form and other doubtful cases. I also cut out all instances later than 
the fourth century. This results in a database of 4,953 Greek private 
letters. 

These I have roughly ordered by century (row I in the table below). 
Texts dated AD I-II have been counted as half AD I and half AD II. In the 
second and third rows one finds the number of attestations of words for 
god (including divine names, which are marked as ‘nominatim’ in the 
database), but only when the gods play a role in the letter (a "priest of 
Souchos" or a “temple of Athena" are not included). What is important 
here, however, is not the absolute number of divine appearances, but the 


° The few early instances found in the Papyrological Navigator cannot be trusted: SB 
XII 10844 (III BC) is corrected in the reedition P. Sorb. II 841. 11; in P. Lugd. Bat. XXV 
81 (I BO) the greeting ép[poóo0aí og süxouou] is an editorial supplement; PUG II 60 is 
no doubt to be dated to the second century AD (not to the early first century). Even in 
BGU I 248 1. 39 (AD 76-84; archive of Apollonios of Bakchias) the formula is supplied 
rather than read. 

7 http://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0/ and http://www.trismegistos.org/ [see 
under “texts”]. 
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percentage of the surviving testimonia for god(s) in the letters (this is 
given in the bottom row). 


Table 1. References to god(s) over the centuries. 


Til sc |H sc I sc AD I AD II ADII | Ap IV 
letters 1174 149 132 519 1268 951 568 
“god” in letters 40 34 13 42 315 212 360 
percentage 3.4% 22% 9.6% 10% 25% 22% 63% 


The chronological spread of the texts (in absolute figures and in percent- 
ages) is represented more precisely in the following graphs, which are 
weighed in terms of dates®. 
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Graph 1. Weighed attestations of references to god(s) in papyrus letters 
(absolute figures). 


š For this weighed system for dates, see Van Beek & Depauw (2013) 101-114 and 
Broux (2019). For the graph above I am indebted to Yanne Broux. 
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Graph 2. Weighed attestations of references to god(s) in papyrus letters 
(percentages, with the number of preserved papyrus letters in the background 
below). 


From the final row in Table 1 and from Graph 2 it is clear that gods 
are only rarely mentioned in early Ptolemaic papyri (one attestation for 
every 30 letters). The first small hiccup in the earliest period (270-261 
BC) is based on a handful of early papyrus letters), the peak in the second 
century BC (again based on very few preserved letters, most of them only 
vaguely dated) is due to several semi-official letters, to the influence of 
the katochoi dossier (see below p. 145-146) and to two model letters in 
this dossier’. If these are omitted, the figures hardly change between the 
second century BC and the first century AD. References to god(s) double 
in the second century AD and then remain stable in the third. The peak 
in the period AD 100-120 is due to the letters found in the military camp 
at Krokodilo in the eastern desert and the archive of the strategos 
Apollonios (see below, p. 144). The drop around AD 250 results from the 
business letters in the Heroninus archive, which contain no religious 


? Ihave included here the (semi-)official letters P. Tebt. I 58; III 750, 765; UPZ I 69, 
H 199, and the model letter UPZ I 146 ll. 17, 20 and 40. Several of these mention 
“god(s)” twice and are therefore counted twice in the list. Line numbers are not added for 
short letters, where the reference to “god(s)” is easy to find. 
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formulas. References to gods go up again in the fourth century and this 
upsurge is no doubt linked to the rise of Christianity. Earlier changes are 
not due to a change in religion. 

Table 2 lists cases where god(s) are mentioned more than once in the 
same letter. This is a typical feature of the latest period (AD IV), though 
it also occurs in the second century BC (see my comments above). 


Table 2. Double and triple references to god(s) in one text, by century!®. 


II sc | Il sc I sc ADI AD II ADIII | Ap IV 
letters 1174 149 132 519 1268 951 568 
twice “god” 2 8 2 6 53 43 100 
three times “god” 0 1 0 0 6 3 21 


Mention of god(s) is often linked to the use of the divine name in a 
few specific formulae, which do not appear all at the same time, but tend 
to remain in use for a long period once they have been introduced. Grad- 
ually, some of these formulae become standard and return with the same 
words in scores of letters. Looking at these formulae shows more pre- 
cisely how the phenomenon of divine invocation developed over time. 


Table 3. The main formulae by century!!. 
BC MI |BC II. |BCI 'ApnI jap |an MI jad IV TOTAL 
1 |proskynema 1 3 1 8 140 87 13 305 
2 |“god willing” 1 2 4 12 32 15 14 83 
3 |obv Oeoic, obv 0s@ 2 4 2 3 15 17 18 63 
4 |thanks god 12 4 0 1 22 17 62 
5 | prayer 5 5 1 1 6 23 39 89 
6 |oath 7 4 1 6 17 6 12 54 
7 |god in initial greeting 15 1 0 0 0 4 84 95 
8 |god in end greeting 0 0 0 0 1 17 34 57 


10 Here we have counted the number of texts, not the number of references; in the 


database the figures are given as 2 x and 3 x in the row “notes”. Texts dated AD I-III 
have been divided 50% to each century. 

!! The references are absolute figures here; the number of attestations is too low for 
percentages. In the database the references are listed in the field "divine intervention". 
Introductory greeting is marked there as “greeting 01”, final greeting as “greeting 02”. 
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1. Proskynemata are rare in the Ptolemaic period and even in the first 
century AD. They come into prominence in the second and third centu- 
ries AD and disappear again in the fourth. The only third-century Bc 
example is not a proskynema, but a forerunner: P. Cairo Zen. V 59806 
(&0bopgv tà AnoAAXOvi bn£p tfi oùs bytEiac). The second-century BC 
UPZ 146, a rhetorical model letter from the katochoi archive, contains 
an invocation of the gods of Memphis and Letopolis in a broken context. 
The two other Ptolemaic examples (P. War of Scepters 2 and 4) come 
from a bilingual archive (see below, p. 145). All first-century AD exam- 
ples are dated first-second century by their editors, with the exception of 
P. Köln VI 278 (Ap 1-99) and P. Turner 18 (AD 84-96)". In fact dated 
proskynemata start with the Sarapion archive (Ap 90-133). We have 
used this formula as a dating criterion and placed all undated papyri with 
a proskynema from the Roman period after Ap 75. The database lists 
22 instances of a proskynema formula in the fourth century, but 13 of 
these are dated to the third/fourth century and only 7 to the fourth cen- 
tury by their editors (none of these contains an exact date)!*. Apparently 
the formula did not survive long after the third century, though there are 
a few Christian proskynemata’>. 

Koskenniemi and Depauw have pointed out that this formula is to be 
found in demotic letters of the Ptolemaic period, and even earlier!$. 
Native influence is also clear in the three Ptolemaic texts: P. War of 
Sceptres 4 is part of a bilingual correspondence from Pathyris, where the 
obeisance formula is regularly found in the demotic letters, P. Mil. 1 28 


12 Three proskynemata quoted by Geraci (1971) 203 for the first century AD have 
since been redated to the second century: SB XII 10877, now SB XVIII 13864; P. Med. 
070.02, now SB XII 11022 (for the new date, see N. Gonis, BL XI, p. 212); P. Harris 102, 
now SB XXIV 16334. P. Kóln VI 278 is attributed by the editor to the early first century 
AD on the basis of the script; P. Turner mentions a prayer to Sarapis in Alexandria, but 
does not use the word proskynema. 

13 P. Sarapion 89c (AD 108); 80; 82; 88; 89; 101 (AD 90-133). 

14 The supposed fourth-century proskynemata are found in P. Alex. 30 (proskynema is 
a doubtful supplement); P. Lond. III 973b (proskynema to the natpaoı 020i); P. Oxy. 
XIV 1775 (proskynema napa tm ógonócr 020, probably Christian); P. Oxy. LIX 3998 
(proskynema napà và Kupi\o/ Vee, no doubt Christian); P. Oxy. LXV 4493 (proskynema 
Tapa TO kopio He<@>, probably Christian); PSI VII 825 proskynema napa xà Kupio 
Oe; SB XIV 12029 (npookóvnpa is a supplement in a fragmentary text). SB V 7872 
1. 14 (certainly Christian) has been excluded here, because the supplement [npookóvnga] 
is unlikely. 

15 See Choat (2006) 94-96. 

16 Koskenniemi (1956) 143-144; Depauw (2006) 181-183 (“influence on Greek epis- 
tolography"). An early example is P. Hermupolis 6 [TM 46777] from the Saite period. 
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mentions a real offering [@bopa1] before Sarapis in the katochoi archive 
and UPZ 109 is written by the Memphite necropolis priest Petesis. 

2. The formula “god willing" [Oe@v 0g)óvrov / 00b 0£X0vtoc] is 
nearly always followed by a future tense, in expressions such as “I will 
come and meet you soon", In the single example from the third-cen- 
tury BC (P. Tebt. III 762 1. 5), the expression is to be taken literally and 
has not yet developed into a formula: the addressee is probably in jail 
and will obtain cotnpía 0200 OéAo0vtoc!’. Similary in P. Tebt. II 284 
(70-41 BC) the will of the god is expressed in an oracle (€mucéxpitat pot 
un kaxa privat ws ths KE, Kai Oc 0£Aev ô Lerveßru(vic) 6 xópiog 020g 
KataBnoopnat £XAgv0&poc). The expression becomes formulaic at the 
very end of the Ptolemaic period, the earliest example being BGU XVI 
2646 1. 35 of 3 Bc. Again there are a few demotic predecessors from the 
Ptolemaic period, as shown by M. Akeel, who rightly compares n “wy 
p3 ntr “in god's hand" to Arabic inch Allah, which is a religious way of 
saying “maybe”!. 

3. Alongside 0200 NéAo0vtoc one also finds obv Oem, with a similar 
meaning; this also is mostly followed by a future tense, often again 
"[ will arrive, we will meet". This expression is already sporadically 
attested in the Ptolemaic period? When the main sentence is not in 
the future, it informs the correspondent about the health or safety of the 
writer or some other person?!. 

4. Thanking the gods is found 12 times in the greeting formulae of 
third-century BC letters: “if all goes well, thanks be to the gods””*. The 
last such example is dated to 194 Bc”. In the second century Bc the gods 
are thanked for a ‘real’ intervention, but there are only three instances, 
two of which come from the katochoi archive’. This customary expres- 
sion apparently disappears in the later Ptolemaic period. It returns in the 


17 Listed as “inch Allah" in the field “divine intervention" in the database. 

1$ In PSI XIII 1312 (ov tit tov 026v BovAnosı) (II BC) the writer is clearly also in 
an emergency situation (see below, p. 144, on this text). 

1? Akeel (2014) 1-5. 

20 P. Mich. 1 107; P. Cairo Zen. 1 59060 1. 4 and PSI IV 392 (twice obv deoig eineiv); 
SB XVI 12330 1. 6; P. Oslo IN 148 1. 4 (oov tht xv 0g@v npovota); WChrest 287 Il. 
35 and 58 (official letter); SB XVI 1231. See also the petition UPZ I 122 l. 17. 

?! E.g. P. Brem. 48 1. 12; P. Oxy. XXXI 2609; P. Köln IX 370; UPZ I 122 1. 17; 
P. Oxy. VI 935; PSI XIII 1312 (obv tit tov 0g@v BovAnosu. 

22 P Cairo Zen. 159032 (?), 59076; II 59160; III 59526, 59426; P. Hib. 1 79; P. Mich. 
I 23; P. Petrie I 29; II 13 1. 6; III 530; P. Tebt. III 946; SB XXII 15283, 15557. 

?3 SB XXVIII 16943. 

24 UPZ I 59.10, 60.8; P. Phrur. Diosk. 17 
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second century AD, again to thank the gods that the writer or his corre- 
spondent are fine, sometimes after a dangerous journey or an illness, but 
no longer incorporated into the greeting formula”. In the third century 
BC thanks to the gods are expressed as xüpız tois 0goic. From the sec- 
ond century BC onwards the verb ebyaptot@ is found side by side with 
simple yúpuc, apparently without any difference in meaning. The distri- 
bution over the centuries is represented in Table 4. 


Table 4. Thanking the gods, by century. 


BCHI | sc ll Bc I ADI AD II ADIII | Ap IV 


YEP 12 2 0 1 (?) 9 3 11 


EÖXAPLOTO 0 4 0 2 15 2 14 


5. Prayers are very often mentioned in private letters, but it is not 
always clear whether a religious background is present: as in English 
or in French the verb “I pray" (eüyonaı) may function as a synonym for 
“I wish”. Here I have only listed those prayers where a god or gods are 
explicitly mentioned. These occurrences are rare until the third century 
AD26. 

Prayers regularly follow immediately after the greeting formula, and these 
usually refer to the health (cmtnpia, byieia, byiaivev, ó)ok)mpsiv)” 


25 E.g. P. Giss. 117, PSI XII 1261, P. Strasb. Gr. IV 233 and SB XXVII 11645 II. 7-11 
(saved from danger); P. Mich. VIII 465 Il. 13-14 (thanks for escaping hard labour); 
WChrest 480 1. 6 (saved from danger at sea); P. Oslo IN 155 and P. Oxy. X 1299 (health); 
BGU III 843, P. Nepheros 12 1. 12 and SB VI 9017 1. 23 (safe arrival); PSI III 194 
(“thanks be to the gods that my boy studies hard"). 

26 For the Ptolemaic period I note, in chronological order: P. Cairo Zen. III 59421 and 
P. Col. Zen. II 64 (c. 257 BC); P. Col. Zen. II 66 1. 22 (256 Bc; a foreigner from Syria); 
PSI V 531 (260-240 Bc); P. Petrie II 3 and III 28d (224-218 Bc); UPZ 159 (168 BC); 
P. Bad. IV 48 (127 Bc); UPZ I 145 (199-150 Bc); P. München III 57; SB XXII 15324 
(201-200 Bc); BGU IV 1197 1. 13 (13 Bc); BGU XVI 2617 1.9 (7 Bc). The only example 
certainly belonging to the first century AD is P. Turner 18, which is rather a proskynema 
to Sarapis, though the word npooxkóvnpa is omitted. 

27 E.g. P. Abin. 25 (nponyovu&vog eUyopat th Oia npovoig nepi tic byias cov Kai 
dAroKAnpiac); P. Berl. Zilliacus 12 (npò pév návtæv sðyoue TOL K<v>pio fiiov Dew 
ÓXokpnpeiv Kai bevev os); P. land. II 14 (npó plév] navrov [et] yopat to Ev byio[t]o 
0g@ nepi [zç] SAOKANpiacs cov); P. Mert. II 82 (apo pév né[v]tov £0yopat oe bytat- 
ve); P. Mich. III 214 (npó pév <navt@v> edyoué cot tiv ÖAorAnpıa<v>); P. Oxy. VII 
1070 (ñ npoü.yovoa rap’ £go mapa rào 0goic e0yT ñ nepi te oormpíaç Gov); P. Oxy. 
XXXI 2601 (mpo pv náàvtov ebyope buds SAoKAnpiv); P. Oxy. XXXI 1495 (npó pév 
TEVTOV £Üxyopaí cot THY OAOKANptav); SB X 10529b (npò EV nóávvov EÜXOHE nào 
toig Ogolç og byatvetv). Similarly BGU III 948; P. Abin. 5 and 8; P. Col. XI 299; 
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or well-being (eòtoyeiv, rpofaívew, edvdoxmteiv)”® of the correspondent. 


In many cases the wish is expressed that the addressee may receive the mes- 
sage in good health”? or that the writer and adressee may meet soon and in 
good health (the usual verb here is dnoAaßeiv)”. A prayer may be preceded 
or followed by a proskynema formula?'. When a prayer follows immediately 


P. Haun. 11 20 and 33; P. Herm. 47; P. land. VI 100 and 115; P. Köln II 109; P. Lond. 
VI 1917; P.L. Bat. XXV 64; P. Mich. 111214; P. Oxy. X 1298 and 1299; P. Oxy. XII 1493 
and 1495; P. Oxy. XIV 1678; P. Oxy. 20 2273; P. Oxy. XXXIV 2728 and 2729; P. Oxy. 
XLII 3065; P. Oxy. LIX 3999; P. Princ. Il 73; P. Rainer Cent. 72; P. Wisc. H 76; SB X 
10279; PSI X 1161; PSI XIV 1423; SB X 10729; SB XII 10840; SB XIV 12080; SB 
XXIV 16204 (more examples in table 5 below). 

28 E.g. P. Erasm. 16 (ëm àpyfic evxyounv nor toic 0goic mì tà neilova oè npopn- 
vat, 147 BC); P. Oxy. XX 2275 (npó ye návtæv gÜyo[pnat xoig 0]goig tà Ev Bio KGAAL- 
oté coi napeva); PSI III 206 (npo tov óXov £Uyopat nüot toic 0goic e[ó]toxeiv 
os); PSI III 206 (eüxonan [dé clot ta Ev Bio KdAMota Ayada on[ap]x0rva); P. Oxy. 
XXXVI 2783 (npó LEV navrög EdYOLE nücı toig DEoic tà èv Bim cot KGAALOTA inap- 
x0ñvou; P.L.Bat. XII 18 (Öyıaiveıv pév og Kal edvdokipety dia TAVTöG TO Hwiota 070 
£Üx opa). 

? E.g. P. Lips. I 111 (xpó pév [ná]vtov eÜyopot TO Öwior® Os[O] nepi tig oñs 
byias xai ó) okAnptac, iva byL&vovra c£ kai evOvLoObvtTG GTOAGBY xà Tap’ oð ypóp- 
pata); P. Oxy. XIV 1683 (npo [u]&v z@vrov eUyopnoi TO kopio Beğ nepi tfi[c] oñs 
OAOKANpiac Stas v[ie]vovta coi Kai eó0vpovvrt GN@AGBYS TH rap’ ëuo0 ypéupata); 
P. Princ. II 101 ({6AoKA]npobdvtt oot evyopat [10 Kv] pi 0o àxoóo0f|voí [cot ta]dta 
uov tà ypáupata); P. Oxy. LIX 4001 (edydpevos tH Hein npovoia óroç evOvpLodoat 
Koi bystaivovoat AnoAAßNTE TH Tap’ oð ypappata). Similarly P. Abin. 10 and 11; 
P. Bour. 25; P. Harris 103; P. Haun. II 25; P. NY 1 25; P. Oxy. XLVII 3396 and 3421; 
P. Oxy. LVI 3859 and 3860; LIX 4000; P. Ross.-Georg. III 10; P. Wash. Univ. 131; SB 
XIV 11588; SB XXII 15359. 

30 E.g. P. Bad. IV 48 (eüxonar 8& toig Ocoig, iv’ bytaivovtd og brod&äwnar; 
127 Bc); P. Lond. VI 1925 (edyopevos tæ X[(ptot)® Kali abtaic Óysosotv oe nepurtó- 
Eao00ai); P. Mich. IN 203 1. 18 (e£óyopat Kad’ fjuepa«v» tois 0gotç næs [966]Nov/[o1] 
taly]b tiv evodiav tod &X0eiv); P. Münch. HI 57 (xoig Heoig edyopar eióiv buäg Oytaí- 
vovtac); P. Oslo II 62 (zy opat nào toig 0goig sú0éo[s] EnaveAdövra ne Kataraßeiv 
Nog/ Öylılaivovoav); P. Oxy. IX 1217 (ebyopévn napa näcı 0goic bytaivov[ta] oe Kai 
ed Sidyovta årohaßsiv petà tõv fiiv navıov); P. Oxy. XIV 1773 (xpd pv návtov 
ebyopat TH 0:0 ÖAoKANpovg uàs ànoAapeiv); P. Oxy. LXXVI 5182 (npó pév 
TAVTOV £Üyopat TO Kopio 029 AnoAaßeiv og peta byıeiag kai ÖAoKANplag obv toig 
taidioig cov); P. Mich. III 216 (npó pév návtov gDyoué og GAOKANPOV AnoAaßıv); 
P. Mich. WI 221 ([npó u&]v náv[r]ov eüxous O[A]OKAN[pov os] anoralßleiv); P. Oxy. 
XIV 1680 (elöxonlaı to 0:0 SAOKANpEivV og Kai e£000o[0]o0at kai byıatvo<v>ti os 
anoAaßetv Ev toic iótotg era TIS Ovyatpócc» pov); P. Grenf. 1 53 (npó èv nóvtov 
£Üxopat TO Kopio Beğ, ónoc OAOKANPOdV tá oe GTOAGBoLEV); P. Oxy. LVI 3816 (npó 
ye n&ávxov £oyópai0g TO 020 óroç OAOKANPOV ce ànoAóGpopsv). Similarly P. Mich. HI 
216, 219 and 221; P. Oxy. XLVI 3314; P. Ryl. II 244; SB XII 10841; PSI VII 829 and 
837. 

?! E.g. proskynema preceding in SB XIV 12173; CPR V 19; SB XIV 12173; 
proskynema following in P. Mert. II 82; PSI III 206. 
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after the initial greeting it is often introduced by mp6 èv návtæv, with a 
typical év solitarium. 

The verb £Óyopat is normally followed by a dative + infinitive (see 
examples in notes 27-30), but in more than 20 instances writers use the 
preposition rapá instead of the simple dative. Whereas the simple dative 
always immediately follows the verb £O opo, the god(s) introduced by 
rapá come after the infinitive, as is clear from the following table?. 


Table 5. Instances of sõyopor rapá in chronological order. 


P. Oxy. XX 2273 AD 275-300 | npó ye navt@y [evyopat bnäg byıaivleıv napa tois 
émigevovpat O[goic 


P. Oxy. XII 1493 AD 275-325 | npó èv návtov sÜyouqí os OAOKANpEiv Kai 
viéveiv Tapa TO K(upí)o Deo 


PSI VII 837 AD 275-400 | npó uèv návxov sbyopat og OAOKANpiv Kai 
ànoAapiv napa nücı 0goig 


P. Oxy. LIX 3999 AD 290-300 | npó p£v navt@v £Üyopé og byeviv Kai SAOKANpiv 
rapü TO kupi 020 


P. Mich. III 214? AD 297 TPO LEV «návvov» £Üyopé GOL Tv ÓAokAnpiav 
Kad’ ExGotnv fiépav Taps xoig 0goig nào 


P. Mich. III 219 AD 297 [npó uè]v nóv[x]ov £y opué O[A]OKAN[pov ce] 
ànoAa[B]eiv mapa và kopio Dew 


P. Mich. HI 221 AD 297 [npó uè]v náv[x]ov £bxoué O[A]OKAN- 
[pov c£] àxoAo[p]siv rapa TO kopio VEO 


P. Oxy. VII 1070 AD 212-300 | ñ npoayovoa rap’ &nod napa näcı 0solç oy] ñ 
nepi TE cotrpíag oou Kai TOD TEKVOD ñHOV 


P. land. VI 115 AD III npó uè[v návxov et]yopat og byelévetv Kai 
[óXoxXmp]eiv nap’ oic Enı&evoönalı 0goic 


P. Oxy. XIV 1678 AD III TPO LEV návtov EÜXONE og OAOKANPEIV 
kai betéveiv Tapa TO KUpEio Deo. 


P. Princ. 173 AD III [rplö pév navrov etyopat oe SAOKAN[pEliv nalplü 
TO Kupio 070 


P. Mich. MI 216 AD III TPO èv návtov £Üyoué og OAOKANPOV ànoAapiv 
uetà TIS Ovyatpóc pov Tapa và kopio 0o 


P. Oxy. XXXI 2601 | AD 300-325 | npó pèv návtov £Üy oue àc OAOKANpiv napa TO 
xopi(o) 0[(g)@] 


32 For the formula st'yopa1 na pó, see Choat-Nobbs (2005) 41-47. 
33 In I. 14 of the same text, one finds the regular construction of güxonaı with the 
dative: toig 0goic £y etai Kad’ fjiuépav PovAopévy og GondCa[o]Oar. 
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P. Oxy. XXXIV AD 312-318 | npò uèv navıov sbyop[ai] cov tiv óXokAnptav 
2728 nelt]a tov zékvo[v] cov äna tH ovpPil@] cov 
no[pà] TH kupio Dew 


P. Lond. VI 1917 AD 330-340 | npó pév ná[v]tov söyopaí oot tiv SAOKANpiav 
Tapa xà kopio Hau 


PSI XIV 1423 AD 338 [npó pév] navrov eüxXonai oy [bytaiver x]ai 
óXo[kAnpei]v napa [to Kup]io 020. 


P. Abin. 5 AD 340-350 | npó uèv návtov süxonqí og OAOKANpiV Tapa TO 
Kopio fjuóv 020 


P. Abin. 31 AD 342-351 | mp@tov èv sõyoué cot evOvpodvta AnoAaßiv tà 
rap’ šu[o]0 ypappata: £Üyope yap Kai Tapa TO 
K(vpi)@ THY OAOKANpiav K@otavtiov kai Aóuvov 


P. Köln II 109 AD III-IV TPO LEV NAVTOV EÜXOHAL TTV viyóav Öv Tapa TO 
Kopio Vea 
P.L. Bat. XXV 64 AD IV [npó pév nüvro]v eüxoue& og OAOKANpEiV 


[kai bytaive nap]à xà klopie H(e)® 


P. Oxy. X 1299 AD IV TPO LEV NAVTOV EÜXOHAL oot DyL&veiv Kai 
óXokAnpeiv Tapa TO kopio 0£@ 


P. Oxy. XXXI 1495 | Ap IV TPO LEV NAVTOV EVYOLLAL Got TTV OAOKANpiav 
TAP TO K(upı)® O(E)@. 

PSI X 1161 AD IV TpO LEV návtov Evxyopai GE bysiévew Tapa TO 
Kopio ea 

SB X 10729 AD IV TPO LEV NAVTOG EÜXOHE cov T(V) O@AOKALPtav 
Tapa TO kupi 020 

SB XII 10840 AD IV TPO HEV navtov EUYOLLAL qy OAOKA[Npialy cov 
Tapa TO Kv(pi@) 0s(@) 

SB XII 10841 AD IV 1pó uèv [n]ávvov evyopat rh (v) OAOKANpiav cov 
na pà TO xv(pio) 0(g)O ónoc óXokAnpot(vtà) oe 
ànoAópo 


Only in SB XIV 11588 are the dative and napä used side by side: 
n[pon]yobuevog eUyopue t[n Veiga] npo[v]oía mapa to Hs(@) o[ot 
óyi]évovtet Kai OAOKANpody[tet So]Ojve Ta Tap’ Euod ypaunlara] 
(“Before all else, I pray to the Divine Providence that is with God that 
you may be in good health and prosperous when my letter is given to 
you“). This preposition is common with the proskynema formula, not 
however with styouo1, and the two early instances confirm that it does 
indeed result from a confusion of the two formulae. In P. Turner 18 (AD 
84-96) the writer starts with a prayer without mentioning any god, and 
he then continues mentioning an earlier prayer in the temple of Sarapis 
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in Alexandria: npò Hëv r@vt@v tÜyopnaí o£ Öyltai]veıv Os Kal En’ 
AheSavopetag nl0Gapnv] rapa To Zapamıdı Stanivoi o£ siç TOAAG 
éty (“Above all I pray that you are well as I also Dye in Alexandria 
to Sarapis that you may live for many years"). The supplement 
n[556pmv] points to the usual proskynema in the Sarapieion. In P. Mich. 
VIII 499 again a visit to the local temple is referred to kað’ <éxdot>nv 
fiuépav Kal abtóg Orëp tijg cotnpíac «oou» EÜXAG TOLODLAL Tapa 
toic EvOddE 0gotç ón£p TOD GooGso0aí os ig LaKPOvs y póvouc (“Every 
day I myself offer prayers for your well-being in the presence of the 
local gods, that you may be preserved for a long time"). The local gods 
(in their temple) are similarly mentioned in P. Jand. VI 115 (rap’ oig 
&mi&$evobua[t 0goig]) and P. Oxy. XX 2273 (napa tois éšmëgvobuou 
O[goic]). All other examples date to the (later?) third century. Indeed, it 
looks as if the disappearance of the proskynema formula has triggered 
the entry of zapú in the prayer formula°*. 

Another theme that occurs frequently in prayers is 'divine protection', 
usually expressed by the verb dia@vAdttm. Though this is found already 
in earlier demotic texts,” this again is clearly a topos of the later period: 
only 4 instances out of 32 predate the fourth century Ap. In one emo- 
tional letter Tays thanks the gods that the strategos Apollonios has been 
saved from a grave illness (Hywviaoa, kópie, où HETPI@G, tva. dkoboo 
ötı EvOO9pEvodc, GAA yóptc toic 0zoic rào öt oe ó.uquAGocovot 
ànpóokonov; P. Giss. I 17; AD 113-120). SB X 10652 B (= P. Alex.- 
Giss. 58) comes from the same archive. This letter was sent by Eudai- 
monis to her son, the strategos Apollonios, during the Jewish revolt. In 
Il. 4-6 we read od Kaptg[p]® vuxtóc ñuépoc e[]y[o]Hévn toic Beolils 
TOOL Kai nacaıg ölnog [c£] 5[t]apvAdEwot (“I do not stop praying day 
and night to all gods and goddesses that they may protect you”)’. BGU 
IV 1081 contains a prayer for divine protection of the form that will 
become common in the fourth century, but the names and the hand point 
to a somewhat earlier date (£Üyopat tois 0goig brë[p] ood, tva oè õa- 
QuAG[S5]oo00, P. Euphrates 16 (= SB XXVI 16659) shows that the same 
formula was used in Syria in AD 239, and in P. Heid. II 214 1. 46 the 
writer hopes that the gods will protect him until he meets the addressee. 


34 See Ghedini (1922) 1911-1992 and Choat (2006) 111-112. 
35 See Depauw (2006) 183-191 (“safe return”, “good health” and “success”). 
36 For the reading d[t]apvAGEwor see Hagedorn (2001) 148. 
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Most of the other attestations of this topos are Christian, including a 
Manichean letter (P. Harris 1 107). 

6. What I here term ‘oaths’ are in fact expressions such as pà tòv 
xópiov Lapaniv, uà tob 0gobc návtac, npóc A1dc obv Kai 0s@v, vi] 
Aia, vr tvobc 0soúç. Such expressions are never common and show no 
real increase over time. They do, however, present a great diversity and 
are used to express emotions on the part of the writer. 

7. In contrast, the presence of god in greeting formulae, both those at 
the start (yaipeıv) and at the end (Eppwoo, &ppoóo0aí oe söyouar) of 
a letter are typical of the later period, of the third and, especially, the 
fourth centuries. They are clearly linked to the rise of Christianity, and 
use the formula v kupio xaípew/éppoo0at, often with abbreviated 
nomen sacrum. 'The 13 instances from the third century Bc have been 
discussed under 4 (“thanking the gods”); they belong to a different 
world. I have counted them here again since here too gods are men- 
tioned in the introductory formula. This formula disappears completely 
in the later Ptolemaic period. 


Table 6. Initial and final greetings mentioning god(s), by century. 


BCIN | BcII BC I ADI AD II ADII | Ap IV 


initial greetings 15 1 0 0 0 4 84 


end greetings 0 0 0 0 1 17 34 


The four examples of an initial formula from the third century AD are 
based on nine papyri dated by the editors to the third-fourth century”. 
For other reasons, all of these are to be dated to the late third or early 
fourth century; they are all clearly Christian and several of them origi- 
nate from bishops and priests. The single second-century example of 
a prayer to the gods in a final greeting is a highly dubious passage in 
P. Merton II 82, where the editor reads (and largely supplements): éppo- 
o0aí ole] 0[c]oic £Üxopot Kai La[pandppov(?)] Glonacetat oe(?)]. 


37 P. Alex. 29 (both initial and final &v K(vpi)a, though the initial greeting is supple- 
mented); P. Gron. 17 (both initial and final év «(vpi)aı); P. Gron. 18 (both initial and 
final ëv k(upi)o0; P. Oxy. XXXVI 2785, PSI III 208 and PSI IX 1041 (letters of bishop 
Sotas; both initial and final greeting £v K(vpi)@u); P. Oxy. VIII 1162 (letter from a priest; 
both initial and final £v K(opíi)ou); SB XVI 12304 (letter from a bishop; both initial and 
final v k(upi)oU; P. Congr. XV 20. 
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3. SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


The rise of god(s) is not, however, a linear phenomenon. Two other fac- 
tors played an important role, independent of chronology. 

As can be expected a god or gods are more often invoked in a situa- 
tion of crisis, when the writer has been seriously ill, has undertaken 
a dangerous voyage overseas or in the desert, or is involved in a war 
situation. I noted some 56 such cases, where the context makes clear that 
the writer was in dire straits (marked as "emergency" in the field 
“notes” of the database). Most of the rare invocations of gods in letters 
of the Ptolemaic period are triggered by such a crisis situation, as is clear 
from the following examples: 


Bc III 


P. Cairo Zen. 11 59160 


&av un TL Tapa God Aópopev, Jii TapartoAodpat (“I am 
dying from hunger”) 


P. Cairo Zen. M 59421 


letter from jail invoking the natpıkoi 0goí 


P. Col. Zen. II 66 1. 22 


TivoykácOnv üxotpéxet eic Xoptav iva un ci Xuióx 
ROPONÖADHOL 


P. Mich. Zen. 107 
P. Petrie TI 19 (1) 


Zenon is last resort of the petitioner 


letter-petition written from jail, à£t5 oe peta Setoews Kai 
iketsias obveka TOD 0gob kai TOD KaAMS EXOVTOSG 


PSI IV 424 


letter-petition to Zenon: “please save me and my children", 
then £byapiotrioeto xoig te PIAOIG kai xoig 0solç 


P. Tebt. M 762 1. 5 


written from jail (6te Eotat ook oldanev 61 TO EyKEKAET- 
o8a1), uses the expression 0200 0£Xovtoc 


UPZ 11221. 17 


Bc II 

P. Tebt. 1 56 KoÀ@ç oov TOONS EdyaptoTijoal npóov uèv toic Oeog, 
debtEpov dE oou wuxüg noAAüg (“the fields have been 
deluged and a famine is at hand”) 

UPZ 1 59-60 two desperate letters of Isias to her husband, who does not 
come home from the war, mention gods several times 

P. Bad. IV 48 the writer prays (eüyonaı toig 0goic) that he may meet the 


addressee, as he is surrounded by enemies (rt kai xK 
TOAEMIOV Has ëpvoa Kai TAAL siç TOAENLOVG TGS G@Eic 
üneAnAv0ac) 


letter-petition from a man who is saved from an armed assault 
(&n£i obv toic Ogolç Kai t1 ot toy mt EK 0avátoo céo@pat) 
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P. Oslo II 148 in case of safe arrival home (£àv o@[0@]pEv obv TH tÕ[v 0]sov 
tpovoiat), the writer invokes the gods (éGopKila ge tobs 
[0]sobç návtac Kai tiv siç olkov ootnpiav)?* 


PSI XII 1312 saved from many great dangers with the planning of the gods 
(EX TOAAOV Kai LEYGA@V KIVdbVvOV ÖLUGEOWHEVOG obv THL 
TOV 0g@v BovAnoeı) 


Such emergencies are less conspicuous in the Roman period, when invo- 
cations of god(s) become more formulaic, but in the early second cen- 
tury they still play a role, for instance in the well-known archive of 
Apollonios, strategos of the Apollonopolites Heptakomias around AD 
115-120°°. Apollonios functioned as strategos some 100 km south of his 
hometown of Hermopolis and entertained a lively correspondence with 
his household there. During his term of office a great revolt broke out, 
starting with Jewish insurgents destroying a Roman legion and ending 
with the near extermination of the Jewish population of Egypt. People in 
Hermopolis were terrified by the insurgents, as may be read in a well- 
known letter, in which Apollonios’ wife Aline tells her husband 
she could neither eat nor drink nor sleep for worry about his safety 
(P. Giss. 19). 

Apollonios’ archive includes 111 letters, in which no less than 36 
attestations to a divinity are found; this represents about one attestation 
in every third letter, whereas the second century rate without the 
Apollonios archive is close to one in five (222 references in 991 texts, 
ie. 22%). This archive, and the many references to the divine in the 
ostraca of the eastern desert, where Roman soldiers were sometimes 
beleaguered by Bedouins, explains why the early second century is 
apparently more religiously minded than later periods (see the peak in 
graph 1). 

The second factor that needs to be taken into account is the milieu in 
which texts are written. Above I pointed out that the proskynema for- 
mula and the formula “god willing" are well attested in Demotic letters 
long before they became common in Greek. As already noted (above 
p. 135), the influence of the native epistolary tradition is visible in the 


38 Tread tiyv eig oixov owtnpiav “my safe return home" rather than the editors tiv 
Evoıkov owrnpiav. With thanks to J. Stolk, who put a photograph of the text at my 
disposal. = 

?? For a short presentation of this archive, with bibliography, see http://www.tris- 
megistos.org/archive/19. 
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use of the proskynema formula in the bilingual environment of P. War of 
Scepters 2 and 4. In PCZ I 59076 the Jewish aristocrat Toubias uses the 
expression “thanks to the gods” in the introductory formula. It has been 
noticed that an orthodox Jew here used the plural “gods” to please the 
addressee, the finance minister Apollonios?. But perhaps just as surpris- 
ing is the use of the "thanks be to god" formula itself: there are only 
a handful of examples in our documentation and of these at least one 
other example also comes from a Jewish milieu*!. Perhaps the formula 
was common in Jewish epistolography??. 

It is no accident that several of the rare references to god(s) in Ptole- 
maic texts come from Egyptian priests, e.g. a priest of Osorapis making 
a proskynema to his god and an invocation to gods in general (UPZ I 
109), a prayer to the gods in a petition from a priest and prophet of 
Harpsenesis and Sarapis (BGU IV 1197 1. 13), from priests of Astarte 
(PSI V 331), priests of the Hesis cow (P. Zen. Pestman 50), and from 
a dancer of Bubastis (SB XXII 15324), and finally an oath naming the 
gods made by a priest of Soknebtynis (P. Haun. I 10). It is not unlikely 
that these priests copied the formulae of Demotic letter writing. This is 
especially likely in a few petitions where priests invoke divine help for 
the addressee with a view to gaining royal favour, e.g. in P. Heid. VI 380 
(coi è oi 0goi à[roóoíncav uoponv] Kai xapı[lv] mpdc tòv Bacı- 
Aé[a]), SB XXII 15324 (ey opat nao1 toic 0gotç oysgtav [oo]. 6obvou 
Kai gbruepetav kai edrpagiav dei uitova mapa tois BaotWedot) and 
UPZ I 36 Il. 21-25; 52 ll. 25-27; 53 11. 29-30%. 

A conspicuous example is found in the archive of Ptolemaios, who 
was for 20 years or more katochos in the temple of Sarapis in Saqqara**. 


40 See, e.g., C.P.Jud. I 4, note to 1. 2, Hengel (1969) 488, with a reaction by Orrieux 
(1986) 329-330. 

41 See also the self-styled barbarian in P. Col. Zen. II 66 1. 22 (od« éxiotapar EAN- 
viCetv) and the priests of the Syrian goddess in PSI V 531. I wonder whether Nikon in 
P. Cairo Zen. II 59610, who also uses a greeting formula with “thanks be to the gods" 
in a letter to Zenon (P. Cairo Zen. II 59160) was not also a Jew. He worked in Memphis 
together with a certain Addaios. 

42 Cf. Aramaic letters of the fifth century Bc found in Egypt, e.g. Grelot (1972) nos. 14- 
17, 25-30, 87-88, 96-98. See also PSI V 531, a letter-petition by the priests of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte. 

55 Parallels in Demotic and Aramaic letters are listed and discussed in Depauw (2006) 
189-191. 

^* For this archive, see most recently Legras (2011) with full bibliography. 
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No less than 19 references to gods are found in 64 letters and petitions 
of this particular archive, to which should be added UPZ 144-145, which 
Ptolemaios kept as model letters. The eight examples in the private let- 
ters of this archive constitute almost a third of the 34 second-century 
references in our database. The religious (and native) environment of the 
katochos Ptolemaios partly explains the sudden rise of divine references 
in that period. 

Greek priests sometimes follow the same practice, though again the 
two surviving examples date from the Ptolemaic period. A priest 
of Asklepios affirms that Zenon “will please both me and the god” by 
helping him (P.L. Bat. XX 42)?. And the devotee of Sarapis who wants 
the dioiketes Apollonios to build a temple for his god also invokes the 
concept of divine rewards (P. Cairo Zen. 1 59034 1. 19). 

With the emergence of Christianity, religious self-representation is 
clearly on the rise, but again, it is no accident that many of the earlier 
Christian letters referring to god come from a clerical milieu. The four 
letters of bishop Sotas, dated to the late third century 6, contain six refer- 
ences to god, the two archives of the Meletian monastery of Phathor 
yield 16 and 40 references in a mere 6 and 20 letters respectively, the 
dossier of apa Iohannes offers 22 references in 15 Greek letters. Since 
monastic, sectarian (e.g. Manichaeans*’) and ecclesiastic milieux pro- 
duced a large number of papyrus letters, the Christian world-view is 
perhaps somewhat over-emphasised in the fourth century data. 


45 Perhaps this priest Philonides is identical with the homonymous son of the engineer 
Kleon, who uses a religious expression in a letter to his father, P. Petrie Kleon 26 (Ca@vtocg 
G0 Kai siç 0gobç àxeA0ó6vtoo). 

46 Luijendijk (2008) 91-151; Bausi-Camplani (2013) 215-247; Luijendijk (2017) 
106-111. 

47 For fourth-century Manichaean letters, see P. Harris I 107, with a prayer to god, the 
father of truth, and the parakletos spirit, who may protect you Katé te yuyT|v Kai oou. 
kai mvedpa. The early Manichaean letters in P. Kellis Copt. 1 and 2 have not been 
included in the database, which is confined to Greek texts. 
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4. GOD, GODS AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Table 7. Gods singular and plural, by century. 


Bc Il | Bc II BCI ADI AD II ADIII | Ap IV 
(Oi) Ooi 32 40 10 20 111 81 19 
Tlavtec (oi) Osoi 3 4 1 2 18 18 4 
Nominatim 5 19 5 9 97 54 6 
Divine providence 0 1 0 0 0 2 30 
(O) 0sóç 5 0 2 5 23 46 211 
Kópuoç deög 0 0 0 0 0 12 50 
Christian 0 0 0 0 2 18 170 


Gods may be invoked as a group, by name or by the singular 0góc. The 
plural 0£oí or the name of Sarapis, Isis or Hermes shows that we are 
dealing with pagans, but the occurrence of a singular 0£óg or of divine 
providence are not proof of Christianity, as has been established for 
quite some time^*. Our documentation here adds a few details: 


— the plural navteg (oi) Ooi is rare in the Ptolemaic and early Roman 
period and comes to the fore only in the second century Ap*°. 


#8 See Choat (2006) 105-106, and for divine providence ibid. 84-85 (with addenda to 
the discussion in Horsley (1983) 141-144); for a detailed study of the increase of singular 
theos and decrease of the plural theoi, see Choat-Nobbs (2005). 

^ Early examples are found in P. Col. Zen. II 66 1. 22 (&yà 6& £Oyopot nüot xoig 
0goic kai THt Saiptovt Tob Paotréwc os bytaivety, 256 BC, written by a self-styled bar- 
barian from Syria); P. Cairo Zen. III 59426 (xoig 0goig naow xópiw ExXouev, si dytat- 
vetc; the writer is in need of honey kaxà mpdotaypa Tod 0200; 255 Bc); P. Erasm. 16 
(år åàpxňs ebxöunv nàot xoig 0goic &ni và peiķova oè npoßnvar; 147 or 136 BC); SB 
XXII 15324 (Ebyopat nüoi toig Heoig úygínúv [co] do<ü>var Kai sònpepeiav Kai 
ebmpagiav dei piCova mapa tois BacıLeücı; written by an Egyptian sómphis dancer; 
second or first century Bc); P. Oslo HI 148 (£5opkíGo ge tovs [O]eoùs nmavtac; I or I 
Bc); BGU XVI 2617 1.9 (ó oti Hot EdKTOTATOV NAPA nügti toi«c» 0solç; 7 BC); CPR 
V 19 (aonälovrai og oi évOdde Osoi nüvteg Kai nücaı; AD I-I); SB X 10529 (npó pév 
TOVTOV EVYOLE nào toic Üsolç byaivetv o£; AD I-II). In UPZ I 32 (Sarapis, Isis and all 
the gods), P. Haun. I 10 (all the gods and Soknebtynis) and P. and. VI 11 (Sarapis and 
all the gods), where the local god is addressed, together with the pantheon. In P. Alex.- 
Giss. 50 (= SB X 10651 1. 4), eöxolnaı mapa toic] 0gotç should be corrected to evyo[pat 
nào toic] Heotc. 
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— mention of one's god nominatim also becomes common in the second 
century AD, though earlier instances are found, especially in letters 
from priests, including the katochoi archive (see above). 

— divine providence is found only once in the Ptolemaic period: in 
P. Oslo UI 148 (a petition from the second or first century BC) the 
writer hopes to be saved from a dangerous situation obv th @[v O]e@v 
mpovotat. All other examples are from the fourth century, except for 
two letters dated by their editors to the third or fourth century AD”. 

— similarly, reference to a singular 0£óc is uncommon in the Ptolemaic 
and early Roman periods?!. In the second and third centuries it is 
well-attested, and it rises fivefold in the fourth century. The combina- 
tion kbpıog 0góç is barely found before the third century AD, but in 
two instances this term is combined with the name of a pagan god°”. 
The earliest examples of xópiog 0£óc without the name of a particular 
god also date from the third century Ap. Of the six texts attributed to 
that century by their editor, four belong to the very end of the cen- 
tury®. Only P. Oxy. XIV 1678 (probably Christian) and P. Princ. II 73 
(certainly Christian) are dated to the third century in general; they are 
probably to be placed towards the end of the period. 


50 P. Oxy. XII 1492 (dossier of bishop Sotas); P. Oxy. LIX 4000 (Ap 290 or later). Not 
all the later texts are necessarily Christian, e.g. SB XXIV 16204 and 16282, discussed by 
Horsley (1983) no. 100, p. 143b, though there is no certain pagan example. 

5! I list the earliest examples in chronological order: P. Col. Zen. 16 1. 14 (ç äv 
Taxıora. abtóv Ó Ogóg GPT, kataotüoo abtóv (her sick son) mpdc óuüg; 257 BC); 
P.L. Bat. XX 42 (todto 6& roiv yapifov’ Gv Kai £goi Kai tõı Oe@lıl; clearly “the god” 
Asklepios is meant here by Philonides, priest of Asklepios; 253 Bc); P. Petrie III 530 (si 
Éppo[caí] te kai xà GAAG cot Kata [y]vópmv Eotiv, [9]ewı mieilor] áps); UPZ N 
199 1. 9 (131 BO); P. Bas. 18.9-10 (àv ó 0266 DEAN £00&oc EM npóc o£; 30 BC — AD 
100); P. Oxy. LXVII 4624 (cov 0g@u; AD 37-99); SB XIV 11585 (obv to 0zo as a post- 
script in a damaged context; AD 59); P. Oslo III 152 (cov 020); SB X 10529b I. 18 (0200 
0&Xovtog); P. IFAO II 42 ([0go]0 dé 0£Xo[vtoc and 0266 è owoeı Apto , sı, in 
a damaged context; SB XIV 11644 (ó 0£óg ológv z@ç oe KATY WOYTV OIA Kai TLD); 
SB XX 14250 ([tò npookbvn]ua cov roi rapà to [020]. 

52 P. Tebt. II 284: óc éhet ô LexvéPrv(vic) ô kópioc sóc (70-41 BC), P. Oxy. LIX 
3992: tò npookbvnna aotfjic [n]oı® napa xot Hewı o | Oef, ]vo[1] kopiot Lapamıdı. 
See Choat (2006) 108. 

5 P. Mich. III 216, 219 and 221 belong to the archive of Ploutogeneia and are dated 
AD 296; P. Oxy. XX 2276 was dated, not very convincingly, to Ap 275-300 by Naldini 
(1998) no. 18. 
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CONCLUSION 


The growing number of references to god(s) in private papyrus letters 
from the end of the first century onwards is part of the religious turn of 
Late Antiquity, culminating in Christian letters and continuing until 
today in Arabic, where some kind of religious discourse is almost 
unavoidable. 

Explicit religious formulas grow in number at a time when Lucian 
warns against all kinds of superstitions in works like Peregrinus, Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos and the Philopseudes. 

The sudden increase in the mention of gods in Greek letter-writing in 
the second century AD (see Graph 1) is due to the rise of the proskynema 
formula and the formulae “god willing” and “with the help of god”. 
With the disappearance of demotic as a vehicle for letters, topics that 
were already common in demotic letters now enter Greek epistolography 
on a larger scale. A second rise occurs in the late third and especially in 
the fourth centuries, when first the final and then also the initial greeting 
formulae receive a religious coloring by adding "greetings in the lord". 
Here Christianity has played a role, and these types of formula are typi- 
cal of (but not necessarily limited to) Christian letters. 

The background of the letters also plays a role. In all periods priests, 
both pagan and Christian, tend to draw attention to their relationship 
with the divine. Until the first century AD, before references to gods 
become formulaic, mentions to god(s) remain exceptional and ask for 
some comments. They may indicate native influence, a priestly context 
or a problematic situation of the scribe, who may be in jail, in danger 
(the Jewish revolt of AD 117 plays a role, but also the soldiers in the 
army camps of the easter desert) or seriously ill. 

In the earlier period gods can be addressed or mentioned by name, but 
for unnamed gods the plural is more common than the singular. From 
the third century AD onwards, pagans tend to specify the names of their 
individual gods or point to the community of all the gods (by using 
nóvtec). Christians only use the singular, which therefore in the fourth 
century acquires a monotheistic meaning. 


KU Leuven Willy CLARYSSE 
OG Geschiedenis Oudheid willy.clarysse@kuleuven.be 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR: 
A HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE EQUITES? 


“What could I do? Facts are such horrid things! ”! 
Jane Austen 


Abstract: The following investigation into the role of social status and 
economic behavior in the ‘ancient economy’ is focused on the prob- 
lem of values that are claimed to have had a determinant impact on 
economic outlooks and actions. The ideals set by the political class of 
Roman senators, for example, are often asserted to have been so influ- 
ential that they were widely imitated and shared by persons of even 
modest wealth and ambition. My argument unpacks the historiograph- 
ical and ‘archival’ nature of this claim in order to demonstrate how 
biased and distorted a view it is of the usual economic behaviors 
of most persons of equestrian status (and, a fortiori, of other non- 
senators). Even a modest inquiry into persons sharing this status easily 
reveals the wide scope of their concerns that extended far beyond land 
holding and closely allied activities. In fact, their economic interests 
were highly varied. They ranged from ones that emphasized stability 
and low-risk portfolios to others that were devoted to research and 
investment in development, more efficient means of production 
and exchange, and the making of commercial and other profits. The 
evidence suggests the need for a different kind of economic model 
that postulates the values themselves as more limited and contingent 
in nature. 


When it comes to an historical understanding the ancient economy, for 
better or worse we have been primarily oriented around one big theory. 
Old orthodoxies and new counter-orthodoxies share this larger general 
field. Innovative perspectives, under whatever guise, New Institutional 
or otherwise, tend to be modifications of neo-classical models.” Far 
more important for our problem here is the fact that these ideas were 
centered on a small number of thinkers from nineteenth-century German 
states and the Austro-Hungarian empire (which is to say, Vienna). For 
historical sociology, the most influential of these interpreters, from Marx 
and Biicher to Simmel and Weber, were attempting to understand the 


' Jane AUSTEN, Lady Susan and the Watsons, London 1871 = J. AUSTEN, Northanger 
Abbey, Lady Susan, The Watsons, J. Davies (ed.) & T. Castle (intro.), Oxford 1990: Letter 
no. 32, p. 261-262 (Mrs. Johnson to Lady Susan). 

2 For the NIE in context, see Verboven (2015) 33-57. 
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sudden massive modernization of northwestern European and, more 
specifically, German society over the last half of the long nineteenth 
century. Although the giants of the Austrian school, from Menger and 
Böhm-Bawerk to von Mises and Hayek, provided finer tools for analyz- 
ing the dynamics of the emerging modern economy, they left most of 
this implicit background concern in place.’ In the writing of Greek and 
Roman history, this attitude has applied with just as much force. From 
Eduard Meyer and Mikhail Ivanovich Rostovtzeff to present, very few 
ancient historians have systematically set about explicating general mod- 
els apart from ones suggested by these lines of thinking. And even if 
their ideas were deliberately devised as challenges to what might be 
called the strict historicists or the anti-modernists, these two exceptional 
historians can still be seen as falling well within the perimeters set by 
the problem of the modern transition. 

The frustrations generated from the corner into which we have painted 
ourselves are apparent from the sometimes strident outbursts against our 
predicament. Options have tended to reduce either to commitments to 
a more-or-less-the-same continuity or, following some of the German 
and Austrian historicists, a fundamental break between us and them. 
The latter has rightly evoked a loud ‘so what’: “All our period is pre- 
industrial; it is also pre-aerospace, pre-television, pre-nuclear. It is 
a sterile exercise to count off aspects of life in the present until, by 
exclusion, an unredeemed primitive squalor is arrived at.”5 My problem 
is: How did we get ourselves into this fix? Part of the cause has been 
rather pithily observed by an historian of later Roman antiquity and its 
economic regimes: “Ancient economic history remains a largely under 
theorized field of study, not because ancient historians have ignored 
theory in the general pursuit of ‘facts’, but for the opposite reason, 
because they have ignored the evidence.” In consequence, we get the 
usual antinomian rage-against-the-machine statements like “there was in 


3 See Capogrossi Colognesi (2000) 126-170, for some of the inter-relationships and 
influences on the writing of Roman history. There were nuances: see Horden & Purcell 
(2000) 104-107, with emphasis on the fact that Weber also recognized some of the simi- 
larities, citing Capogrossi Colognesi (1995) 36. 

* On the Austro-German models and their background assumptions, see Grantham 
(2015) 60-62, who refers to standard studies: Riha (1985) and Tribe (1995). 

5 Horden & Purcell (2000) 290; see Shaw (2001) 431. 

° See Banaji (2007) 1; roughly equivalent to an approach recommended for a better 
understanding of economic institutions (since I take formal status to be an institutional 
arrangement): see Ogilvie (2007) 679. 
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fact a lot of commerce” or “trade and profits from trading were real and 
extensive’ as heartfelt protests against a Finleyan orthodoxy dominant at 
the end of the last century. As such, these protests do not constitute 
a thorough-going critique of what was questionable about the model. 
Which is, I suppose, another way of saying either that the latent assump- 
tions have served well enough or that the manifest one big theory con- 
tinues to function as an overarching dominant ideology. Either way, the 
theoretical conceptions that shape the way that we look at the evidence 
remain largely unspoken or not investigated. In this light, a critical 
beginning might be made by relooking at the evidence and the ways in 
which the data have been interpreted. 

It is particularly important explicitly to recognize the problem on 
which the thinkers engaged in the Austro-German debates in the nine- 
teenth century were focused and so to understand what they were look- 
ing for in the Roman evidence. In their eyes, the big problems were the 
ones entailed by the rapid and decisive modernization of their world by 
the twin forces of capital and industry. Many of them disagreed, some- 
times violently, about the principal motors of this great transformation: 
the development of a true urban economy, the emergence of economi- 
cally and politically independent cities, the technological feats of the 
so-called industrial revolution, the engine of dialectical social conflicts, 
the triumph of a mercantile middle class or, antecedent to all these, 
a fundamentally changed economic mentality. They also disagreed about 
what the future might hold. This is significant too, since almost all of 
them were covert social engineers, policy makers, or futurologists. They 
did agree that the great economic transformation displayed certain com- 
mon characteristics and this prompted them to think about the ancient 
world in predetermined ways. In short, whatever the economy of the 
deep past was, it was unlikely to have been what it had become in 
the present. For example, the possibility that complex modern-type eco- 
nomic developments could be driven by rural or agrarian economic 
changes was something that they largely ignored or dismissed out of 
hand. If there were any developments leading to modernity, it was only 
logical that they must have taken place within the context of cities, inter- 
urban trade and commerce, and in some new type of urban society. 
Furthermore, such dramatic changes might well have been induced by 
a new mentality. On this score, the Weberian and Polanyan ripostes 
were provocative. In the end, however, they did not say much about the 
nature of the bare economic exchanges themselves. Rather, they made 
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them subservient to overriding social values and mentalities. Before moder- 
nity, the economy per se and economically-determined exchanges and rela- 
tionships were not yet dominant in a way that they would later become. 
And in terms of value, mental frames were felt to be coherent with the 
fundamentally different economic regimes of which they were part. 


'THE PROBLEM 


Let us take as one example a type of thinking that established itself 
through the 1980s and 1990s — the argument that social rank (and atten- 
dant values) tended to prevail over various types of primary economic 
interests if not over economic rationalism itself.’ In both the bulk of evi- 
dence and through individual cases, the political and near-political 
classes of the Roman state have furnished a primary example. The ideol- 
ogy of a Cicero has been hailed forth and examined in detail. His aristo- 
cratic values — after all, he almost slavishly imitated and upheld the 
standards of his social betters — are taken to be determinant in terms of 
his behavior and, more important, in the economic behavior of others. 
It is a proposition that is not too hard to demonstrate for Cicero’s own 
lifetime. For any member of such a heavily politicized class of persons, 
it would be difficult to show otherwise.’ It is hardly surprising that the 
ways in which Cicero employed loaded terms were inflected by his pecu- 
liar perspective on the social relations in which he was deeply impli- 
cated.’ The problem for the actual generation of wealth, however, are the 
‘facts’ averred to by Jairus Banaji, facts that we consistently ignore. And 
what is being ignored here are the very many wealthy persons, indeed 
the majority of them, who were not active members of Cicero’s political 
class and who did not even care or aspire to be part of it.'° The same 
observation surely applies to all of Cicero’s own non-senatorial fore- 
bears, that is, men who were either equestrians or at least eligible for the 
status. It is these persons who deserve a closer analytical look. 


7 The heavy criticism has come mostly from the Greek side: e.g. Cohen (1992) as the 
title indicates, mainly on the problem of investment; Bresson (2000) and (2015) with 
a focus on the problem of trade; as also on the Roman side, see esp. Bang (2008). 

š Finley (1985) 41-44, 51-54. 

? A good example, particularly relevant to this study, is provided by Feuvrier-Prévotat 
(1981). 

10 For what follows, see Millar (1988), with Rauh (1986) and Welch (1996). 
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In the aftermath of recent scholarship, we no longer tend to think of 
the equites as we often did, that is, “exclusively in terms of their admin- 
istrative and military functions.” More attention is rightly now being 
paid “to the roles of persons of equestrian status as local magnates and 
in the municipal life all over the empire.”!! It is probably fair, however, 
to say that the focus of most scholarly attention on equites is still on 
those who filled various official functions for the imperial state.!2 Even 
the wider and more generous purview Just mentioned has only added 
more political orders to the stack of data in which the traditional prob- 
lem has been focused on formal definitions of status. By the legal social 
status definitions that gradually emerged over the middle and late Repub- 
lic, equites were generally held to be high-ranking members of the 
Roman social order who were ‘not senators’ and hence equites.? Yet 
another problem is that the definitions of such persons were always 
changing. By the time of the Principate, there were different categories 
of men who held equestrian status in the empire. These ranged from 
a narrowly defined group who had been awarded the ‘public horse’ to 
those who did not possess any such strictly defined high honors but who 
possessed the minimum wealth qualification of 400,000 sesterces for- 
mally declared in a census.!4 A look at some cases of the latter non- 
senatorial élite gives pause for thought. Cicero’s friend Titus Pomponius 
Atticus is as good an example as any, representative of members of the 
monied elite who never entered politics or who did so only briefly and 
tangentially.^ Atticus is revealing since he provides us with a single 
reasonably well documented personal history. Over the temporal span of 


!! See Demougin (1988), as noted by Gordon & Reynolds (2003) 237-238. 

12 Alföldy (1981) summarizes the range of work between Hirschfeld and Pflaum, and 
subsequent revisions through the late 1970s. 

13 See Duncan-Jones (2006) who reviews most of the earlier literature on definitions 
of the order including, importantly, his own detailed examination of the epigraphical data 
from Africa: Duncan-Jones (1967), and Wiseman (1970). Duncan-Jones comes to the 
conclusion, rightly I think, that there were various categories of equites from those of 
highest rank honoured with equus publicus at the very top to those who simply made the 
minimum census qualification at the bottom. Here I am accepting this broader view of the 
status group as it was accepted and self-advertised by individuals bearing it at the time. 

14 There can be no doubt that this secondary broader definition of an eques, based on 
the census, did exist by the late republic. A typical case is one Appuleius Decians who 
when he went to a provincial center to establish his business interests first bought suffi- 
cient lands which, when declared in the census, would qualify him as an eques Romanus: 
Cic., Flacc. 79-80; Nicolet, Ordre équestre, 781-783; see Verboven (2004) 179-180 and 
194. 

15 See, e.g., Rauh (1986) and Welch (1996). 
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the empire, there must have been thousands, if not tens of thousands of 
men like him. And yet, other than Atticus, we do not know very much 
about any of them. This is a serious problem with our surviving facts 
and not with the whole world of actual phenomena in which most of the 
economic actors at the time were implicated. 

In the long shadow of our ignorance, the prevailing assumption of 
many historians is that there was continuum of connections in behavior 
and values between equites in general and the highest political order of 
the Roman state — in Syme's words, equites and senators were “the 
twin components of the propertied class.” !€ However, it seems dubious 
that the equites as a whole were part of the same 'class' or that being 
a senator was a natural extension of being an eques. Assumptions of this 
kind have led historians to express surprise, for example, that the father 
and some of the collateral male relatives of Septimius Severus at Lepcis 
Magna did not wish to undertake senatorial careers, but were apparently 
satisfied with their less exalted equestrian status." Such men of affairs 
were probably like Statilius Capella from nearby Sabratha, a wealthy 
eques known for nothing other than being the first lover of Vespasian's 
later wife Domitilla.!? Or like Marcus Annaeus Mela, brother of Seneca, 
from Cordoba, another one of those wealthy equites from southern Bae- 
tica who appear to be satisfied with their wealth and business interests.'? 
Senatorial and other writers of high elevated social status were well 
aware of men who were not particularly concerned with advancement in 
the political sphere. Thought of as exceptions by those who had commit- 
ted themselves to the political game, the behavior of these others was 
usually explained in terms of some literary, philosophical or aesthetic 


16 Syme (1986) 1. 

7 Birley (1988) 1, on his father, Publius Septimius Geta, who never held any public 
office: “ill health might have been a bar, or lack of ambition, but hardly poverty." The 
standard lists of known equestrians who did not become senators must, of course, vastly 
under-represent the realities: see Bodel (2015) 29-44, table 2, p. 33, assembling cases 
noted by Stein (1927) and Demougin. 

18 Suet., Vesp. 3.1; see Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 307, p. 261-262. 

1? On M. Annaeus Mela: PIR? A 613 and Pflaum, Carrières, 3, p. 1101; Demougin, 
Prosopographie, no. 585, p. 483-484; despite his great wealth, he was apparently one of 
those equites with few political ambitions, see Sen., Controv. 2. pr. 3: Haec eo libentius, 
Mela, fili carissime, refero quia video animum tuum a civilibus officiis abhorrentem et ab 
omni ambitu aversum hoc unum concupiscentem, nihil concupiscere. His supposed 
exploitation of imperial procuratorships as a quick road to wealth is not the whole view; 
it is a hostile source recorded, as usual of equites, by Tacitus, Ann. 16.17.3-5. For the 
view that his procuratorial career was what counted for him, see Pflaum (1950) 165-167 
and Demougin (1988) 126; I have my doubts. 
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preference — at any rate, by a ‘lack of ambition.’”° They were like the 
eques Minicius Macrinus from Brixia who, as the younger Pliny reports, 
“did not wish to rise higher ... and who constantly preferred a life of 
honest rest to what we [sc. senators] have — should I say the ambition 
and the rank for which we struggle?"?! What we must realize is the 
heavily loaded nature of this judgement. When Pliny says that this man 
preferred ‘rest’ or quies, this should not be taken to indicate that Macri- 
nus was disinterested in being active in business or other economic con- 
cerns. Pliny’s only criterion in using quies was his commitment to politi- 
cal activity. To Pliny, men like Macrinus were ‘could-have-beens’ who 
had to have their apparent satisfaction with their present ‘more limited’ 
status explained in terms that were compatible with his own ambitions. 
Frequently misled by the likes of Pliny, the prevailing modern assump- 
tion has often been that every person of the requisite wealth and standing 
must have been struggling to get an entry in the PIR. The intense focus 
on formally documented equites has led to a strange polarization of val- 
ues for their whole number. Either they could, like senators, enter the 
lists of public service or, like some senators, they could retreat into 
the torpor of otium.” This is it. But these were surely not the only two 
options open to equites: either to join the political game or to retreat into 
a disinterested quiescence. Such an artificial polarization is manifestly 
untrue even of those equites who did enter the senate. Many of these 
men whom we happen know by name, like Gaius Rabirius Postumus, 
Quintus Considius, and Lucius Aelius Lamia, to name but a few from 
the later republic, did become senators. But often they did so late on, and 
even then they showed little or no interest in pursuing public careers. 
They were among the large number of faceless pedarii who were con- 
tent with their status, but whose main interests, including economic 
ones, were focused elsewhere, certainly not on otium.” When Augustus 


20 See Bodel (2015) 37-40, with discussion of several cases. 

?! Pliny, Ep. 1.14.4-5; cf. PIR? M 617. Note that Macrinus was a leading equestrian 
in rank: equestris ordinis princeps; athough adlected by Vespasian inter praetorios, 
Syme (JRS 58 [1968] 149) interpreted Pliny's words to mean that Macrinus declined the 
honour. 

22 See, e.g., Demougin, “Le refus de la carriére publique", (1988) 677-685, at p. 678: 
“C’est entre deux pôles qu'oscillent les intérêts des chevaliers: d'une part, dévouement 
au service publique, et participation à la vie de l'Etat, d'autre part, retraite dans un otium 
propice à ce que Cl. Nicolet a appellé “les activités libérales'." So insistent is the focus 
on political office that the only serious alternative that Demougin seems to contemplate 
for a ‘refusal of a public career’ in one limited to municipal politics. 

23 So Verboven (2004) 183-185, drawing mainly on the correspondence of Cicero. 
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was recruiting men to fill the post of tribune of the plebs, he drew them 
from the ranks of the eguites, but he left it to the individual egues as to 
whether or not he wanted to become a senator. Obviously, some of them, 
perhaps many, did not.” In the papyrological archives of Egypt, like that 
of Heroninos in the mid-third century, we find wealthy equites who had 
ambitions to imperial political service, but just as many who did not.” 
The same phenomenon can be observed at lower social and political 
levels. The presumption that every person with wealth and the requisite 
potential status wanted to be part of the local municipal order is simi- 
larly open to question. The Barbii, for example, were a well-known busi- 
ness family from Aquileia whose successful commercial activities 
expanded northward to the Danube, southward into northern Italy, and 
eastward to Pannonia. Not a single member of this family ever appears 
as a member of the municipal ordo of Aquileia. It has rightly been 
observed that Panciera’s explanation of this absence is compelling: “it 
seems that the Barbii of Aquileia did not aspire to undertake municipal 
offices.” Accordingly, they are missing in the prosopographies.”° Doubt- 
less, there were many such men among equites, so the question is why 
more attention has not been focused on them. 

Part of the misleading attitude, I think, is to confuse formal social 
rank with economic interests, as if the canons governing the two are 
necessarily strongly linked, and that one can extrapolate in a linear 
fashion from the one to the other. The origins of this point-of-view in 
Weberian sociology is well known from its famous application in the 
much-debated concept of the ‘Protestant ethnic’ at the basis of the ‘mind’ 
of a modern capitalism.2? Published in 1904 and 1905, these studies 
were a direct extension of theses already worked out by Werner Sombart 
in his anti-Marxist (well, anti-historical materialist) Der moderne Kapi- 
talismus in 1902 in which he argued that no inner Hegelian contradic- 
tions of material conditions, but rather the ideas and behavior engen- 
dered by Calvinists and Quakers were important in forming a modern 
capitalistic spirit. These powerful images shifted the focus away from 


24 Suet., Aug. 40.1; cf. Dio 54.30.2. 

25 See Rathbone (1991) 388-390. 

26 See Panciera (1957) 99 n. 289: “in quanto i Barbii di Aquileia sembra non abbiamo 
aspirato alle cariche municipali”; for the judgement, see Tchernia (2016) 62; none of 
them are listed in Demougin, Prosopographie, for example. 

27 Weber (1904-05), subsequently printed as a separate work in many subsequent edi- 
tions (S. Kahlberg transl., The Protestant Ethnic and the Spirit of Capitalism, New York 
2011). On its influence, see Marshall (1982) and Ghosh (2014). 
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material conditions to the determinant role of ideas in the formation of 
behavior. In turn, this shift led to questions about how and where it was 
that similar dominant values were to be found in antiquity. Since sheer 
economic forces were held to be the causal forces in modernity, then in 
the pre-modern world — the “then” of the German social and economic 
theorists — mental forces must have worked differently. 

In turning to the impact of these ideas on the question of the links 
between social status and economic behavior, let us take a classic state- 
ment by Moses Finley where he remarked on the effects of social bound- 
aries. In this specific case, he was answering the question of why sena- 
tors left the lucrative income of tribute collection to equites: “The 
answer is that they did so because the citizen-élite were not prepared, in 
sufficient numbers [his italics], to carry on those branches of the econ- 
omy without which neither they nor their communities could live at the 
level to which they were accustomed. The élite possessed the resources 
and the political power [but] ... they lacked the will; that is to say, they 
were inhibited, as a group (whatever the responses of a minority), by 
over-riding values" [my italics].?? In this neo-Weberian model, the val- 
ues of the elite determined economic behavior both because they were 
the superior persons whom others imitated and because they were the 
controllers of the greatest part of the accumulated wealth of their world. 
Simply put, is this true? Did most of the persons in the second ranking 
social status group in the Roman world, the equites Romani, actually 
behave in this fashion? 

First of all, we might question the role of status. Problems include the 
definitional boundaries of social congeries that Finley refers to, vari- 
ously, as ‘senators’ ‘equites’ ‘the élite’ ‘the citizen elite’ and by banal 
terms like ‘a group’ or just ‘they.’ These groups were very different in 
make-up, and each one of them changed, sometimes radically, over time. 
This observation alone surely raises questions about the extent to which 
we should consider social rank or status to be a homologous category of 
fixed significance. Let us take two typical Roman social groups based on 
formal status. First, freedmen. Freedmen were a social status group that 
at most times was well-defined and whose boundaries were constantly 
policed by the state and, without doubt, by strong social convention as 
well. But they were also a social group whose existence was thin and 


?* Finley (1985) 60; frequently quoted as exemplary: see Verboven (2004) 179, and 
(2012) 916. 
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temporary. Despite the real social stigmas attached to such persons, the 
fact is that the status of a freedman was held for part of the lifetime of 
one person only. Freedmen constituted an evanescent and ever-mobile 
social group. Since the formal status vanished with the second genera- 
tion of freeborn sons and daughters of the cohort, to exist the group 
required the constant input of ex-slaves. This is a rather dramatic and 
obvious case of status where the whole social order, no matter how strin- 
gently defined and confining it was for the individuals concerned, was 
a rather ephemeral thing. At the other end of the spectrum, the status of 
the senatorial order was far more fixed and permanent. The senators, 
presumably Finley’s “top social elite,” were always an exceedingly tiny 
and tightly defined social status group. No matter how much the political 
container of the empire changed in shape and extent, their numbers and 
definitions remained fixed: 300 elite males and their families in the mid- 
dle republic, 600 through the high empire. It has been estimated that 
there were about 8,000 senators over the first three centuries of the 
empire's existence.? Despite this seemingly large collective number, 
senators represented an ever-diminishing proportion of the expanding 
population of the empire. 

The equites were entirely different from both these other status groups. 
Consequently, definitions of the order were more labile, necessarily 
more prone to change and variation over time. In a dynamic opposite to 
that of senators, as the numbers of Roman citizens increased, both the 
numbers and the nature of the equites changed. Their numbers increased 
dramatically and their social origins and regional derivation widened, in 
both cases substantially exceeding that of the tightly-confined high elite 
of senators. It is very difficult to estimate the total numbers of equites in 
any given generation or their total numbers over the first centuries of the 
empire but estimates on the order of 40-50,000 in any given generation 
and perhaps over 1.5 million over the first three centuries of the empire 
seem reasonable guesses — that is, well over a hundred times the 
number of senators. The big problem for us is that the number of 
named equites known to us is hardly larger than the number of known 


2 See Eck (1973) 385: perhaps something like 2000 persons (men, women and chil- 
dren) had the status in any given generation; see also Hopkins & Burton (1983) 134-136; 
at the top end (128-130) about 1,400 out of the 1,800 consuls in the period are known: 
Table 3.1, p. 129; in the lower offices, however, the number of knowns, even for this 
numerus clausus, declines considerably. 
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senators.30 Those numbers mean that we know about slightly half of all 
senators by name, but we know the names of only a tiny proportion of 
all equites, perhaps as few as one-third of one percent. Beneath the 
known ones peeking above the water line in our recorded and catalogued 
evidence, there is a huge concealed iceberg of ignoti that lay below. 
By definition, the very tiny proportion of known equites were far more 
like senators. They were very wealthy, found in the circles of eminent 
writers, and were socially and politically ambitious, whereas the vast 
numbers of the others were living in a rather different social and moral 
world. 


REALITIES 


I might begin by taking one example from my own research on the eco- 
nomic activity of harvesting. Persons who functioned in the economy of 
the time as the managers of harvest labor were significant economic 
players both for themselves in the profits made from the enterprise and 
for the economy as a whole in the managerial function that they filled in 
making such labor more efficient. They are rarely attested in our surviv- 
ing records: a few times in papyri and exceedingly rarely in epigraphical 
sources. The latter sources are what we might call a public aesthetic 
response that should not be confused with economic reality or read back- 
wards into social life as indicating economic significance. If there are 
exceedingly few of these entrepreneurs noted by name in our literary 
sources, there must have been many thousands of them (at a minimum) 
in any given generation who worked throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire and who filled important real-time functions for the econ- 
omy. This is true regardless of whether anyone, including the men them- 
selves, celebrated their occupations or achievements or the value of their 
labor in literary writings. So it is surely mistaken to take social preju- 
dices as a reliable guide to economic realities. I could easily extend this 
same observation to men involved in shipping on the high seas, with the 
same result for the place of aesthetics in our knowledge of them. There 
is no reliable connection between numbers of inscriptions accompanied 
by iconographic representations of shippers on the one hand and their 


30 We know of about 4700-4800 senators and about 4800-4900 equites: see Gallivan, 
(1992) who totted up the statistics as of the early 1990s. 
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economic importance on the other. Slave dealers could be added to the 
list — although in this case the discrepant effect of aesthetics has been 
freely admitted. The apparent lack of epigraphical evidence for individ- 
ual named mangones has been explained on social grounds (i.e. evident 
dishonor) so their absence in inscriptions has never been taken to indi- 
cate their lack of economic significance. 

Another part of the case urging strong links between social status and 
economic significance, lies in the assumption that status, as formally 
defined, could have had the causal effects attributed to it because status 
boundaries were such solid, legally and socially policed. There seem to 
be good reasons to doubt such assumptions and to regard status as a fac- 
tor that needs to be treated as more of a variable than it has been.?! 
Consider the difficulties involved in defining the ‘class’ of the equites. 
The same applies to attempts to define who the ‘nobility’ or ‘aristoc- 
racy’ were in any age of the empire. A reflection of the reality of ever- 
changing content of status, these interpretive problems are still present 
in the later empire. Debates on status in this later period show that the 
ideal and realities behind terms that ranked status were variable both 
over time and within any given region of the empire.?? In the investiga- 
tions that follow, a rather broad definition of eques is accepted: a status 
based on a minimum wealth qualification but also depending on some 
type of formal recognition whose means has often eluded detection. 
Whatever the definition applied at the time, however, the equites men- 
tioned in the analysis that follows will definitely have had the rank either 
because, based on evidence in literary or epigraphical sources, they spe- 
cifically called themselves equites or equites Romani, or they were so 
called by others. They definitely possessed the status. 

Various arguments have held that even the non-political members of 
this broader segment of the upper-class, the equites, prevalently and con- 
sistently imitated the ideals and social behaviors set by their superiors in 
the senatorial aristocracy. Claims about economic interests and priorities 
of senatorial elites have been held a fortiori to be true of the equites as 


3! [ take this to be the main force of the arguments advanced by Ogilvie (2007); that 
is to say, if one accepts that ‘status’ is not a fixed item and that it is a cultural artefact 
governed by contestation, then the institution itself becomes a variable whose definition 
and use is the object of contest. 

?? For the specific case of Ausonius as ‘an aristocrat’ or a member of the ‘late Roman 
aristocracy' or even a regional 'Gallic aristocracy', see Sivan (1993) 6-27, esp. “The 
Meaning of Aristocracy’, p. 6-14, citing the studies by Arnheim, Barnes, Chastagnol, and 
Matthews, amongst several others. 
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well. Furthermore, two of the highly influential modern catalogues of 
equites, for the republic and for the empire, seem to demonstrate this 
‘fact’ beyond reasonable doubt.? If one looks case-by-case into their 
resource interests, the economic portfolios of equites appear to be not 
much different from those of the highest political elite, the senatorial 
ranks with their orientation towards the moral sentiments of a landed 
aristocracy.?^ If someone achieved success, it is claimed, one would then 
witness them the drive to adopt the ideals of the high social elite and to 
shift their holdings from business and other volatile interests into the 
stability of land and the solid status of large-scale farming.’ Such con- 
clusions were a reaction against and a decisive trumping of the idea of 
the equites as a set-apart ‘commercial class’ whose interests, since they 
were a group distinct from senators, were construed as opposite in eco- 
nomic type. This bizarre construction of the equites as special set aside 
commercial class is not my argument here. The truly odd side to this 
argument was that it was simultaneously accompanied by a countervail- 
ing drive to demonstrate that senators were in fact heavily in involved in 
trade and commerce.*° Of course, neither the equites nor senators existed 
in such a strange world of hermetically sealed-off status definitions or 
insulated compartments of separate and opposed economic interests. The 
boxed-in nature of some moder thinking led to strange and nonsensical 
debates of the kind: “were senators ever involved in trade and com- 
merce?' This question, too, was seriously discussed by Brunt with the 
hardly surprising conclusion, borne out by the data, that senators were 
involved in trade — indeed, they were up to their necks in commercial 
dealings — frequently, but not only, through their agents.?? 

If this imitative behavior was true of persons who were 'nearly sena- 
tors’ then it is held to be, a fortiori, true or truer of their inferiors. The 
mimicry, it is strongly suggested, like the turtles made famous, anecdo- 
tally, by Lord Bertrand Russell’s questioner, went all the way down. On 
these same grounds, freedmen, another well-defined status group, could 
confidently be claimed as a status-group of persons who were trapped in 
a world of mimicking their betters, almost to a point of being grotesque 


33 See Nicolet, Ordre équestre, and Pflaum, Carriéres. 

34 Also established by Brunt (1988) who is cited here from his last version. 

? Finley (1985) 42-43, a main theme pursued by him throughout. 

36 Epecially characterized by the later work of D'Arms, e.g. (1980) 77-89, but not 
only by him. 

37 See, e.g., Brunt (1988) 172-174. 
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caricatures of the “real thing.” As is well known, the fictional character 
of the freedman Trimalchio in the Satyrica of Petronius has been taken 
as a reliable bellwether for this sort of phenomenon.?? To Paul Veyne, 
Trimalchio, ‘like the Blacks of America,’ was a deracinated person who 
was trapped inside a manic box of strange parodied values and behaviors 
out of which he could not extricate himself. This image of Trimalchio 
was commonly accepted as a standard long before Veyne. It was fre- 
quently appealed to by Rostovtzeff as an economic type. But here one 
risks indulging in a caricature of Roman society and accepting a preju- 
dice of economic relations as easily as the effronterie and insousiance 
displayed by Petronius’ cartoon-like figure of the obscenely wealthy 
freedman. Our problem is to find any empirical data for a figure like him 
in the evidence pertaining to what we might call ‘real life.'?? Veyne’s 
idea that this grotesque literary parody is a reliable guide to the eco- 
nomic realities in the Roman world is, I would suggest, about as depend- 
able as his ‘observations’ about the supposed supporting parallel of “les 
Noirs des Etats-Unis.”*° One caricature is taken to support and to con- 
firm the reality of the other. Social status, in this case that of a freedman, 
is considered to be so objective and so permanently constricting as to 
define economic behavior. This perspective has its analogues in other 
fields, such as the creation of the concept of ‘freedmen’s art,’ which 
have proven to be equally misleading.*! The image of the dependent 
freedman was so deeply ingrained that it took a searching investigation 
to demonstrate that ‘untied’ freedmen were a significant element in the 
whole population of freedpersons and that they were free to pursue their 
own economic ends.? The question then arose: When freed of specific 
legal bonds to their former masters did they begin to behave differently 
and or did they just go on, like little literary Trimalchio’s, imitating their 
betters? If the connection between social status and economic behavior 
was so variable in the limit case of freedmen, we should surely question 
if status functioned in this constraining fashion for economic behavior in 
general. 


38 Veyne (1961) which, in turn, became the basis for Finley’s views: see (1985) 36: 
expresses “perfectly good doctrine, which he merely exaggerated”; 50-51, 61: an 
“authentic spokesman” for values, citing Veyne in all of these cases (and in others). 

39 See the just and blunt denunciation of appeal to this caricature by Tchernia (2016) 
64-65. 

40 See Veyne (1961) 214 & 245. 

^! Another canard rightly dismissed by Petersen (2006). 

? See Garnsey (1983). 
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This historical argument on status and economic behavior was oddly 
circular, but perhaps understandably since the broad theoretical basis of 
the thinkers cited at the head of this paper suggested the result. From 
these formative theorists there emerged a model of a series of evolution- 
ary step-like developments that led to industrial capitalism. Whether the 
theorist was at one end of the political spectrum on this question or at 
the other did not matter much. Everyone agreed on class structure as 
central to the process and therefore on the critical significance of an 
emerging “middle class.” As long as this was the only model, those who 
used it and who wished to understand development and economic growth 
according to its perspective, were married to the idea that Rome, too, 
must have had a “middle class’ that made the difference. Typical of 
cruder versions of this idea was Hill’s work of the early 1950s on the 
equestrians which bore the provocative title of ‘The Roman Middle 
Class.’* According to this model, the equites were mainly businessmen 
and traders, men driven by commercial interests and by a modern busi- 
ness acumen: men whose primary ethos was a sort of capitalist endeavor. 
They were the Roman bourgeoisie. The problem is that Hill imported 
into the question the same economic model that I have described above. 
If economic growth and development had occurred, then it probably had 
to be explained in ways suggested by a path analogous to that of late 
modernity. The emerging bourgeoisies of early-modern western Europe 
became the ghost in the machine. 

Unfortunately, Hill’s work furnished an easy target. Disproving his 
claims had all of the thrill of shooting fish in a barrel. Against the idea 
that the equites were primarily urban businessmen and traders on the 
high seas, Finley was able to demonstrate, and with relative ease, 
that such a view of them rested “on a deeply entrenched assumption that 
there must have been a powerful capitalist class between the land- 
owning aristocracy and the poor. We have already seen,” he continues, 
“that the equites were an order in the strict sense, and it has been proved 
that the overwhelming majority of them were landowners.”** Two facts 
were arraigned here. First, that the equites were nothing other than ‘an 
order’ in the strict legal sense; and second, that it had been ‘proven’ that 
the majority of them were landowners. Finley, like Weber before him, 
admitted that there was a small sector of the equites who, as publicani, 


43 Hill (1952). 
^* Finley (1985) 49. 
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were engaged in public contracting with the state, including for con- 
struction projects, army supply, and tribute collection. Mostly in connec- 
tion with the last, they were also involved in large-scale money lending 
to provincial communities. They were linked with “political money- 
making.” All of this was connected with Weber’s nebulous concept of 
political capitalism, a category that was repeatedly appealed to by 
Rostovtzeff. That Weber’s political capitalism already represented an 
effort at saving the appearances of his earlier failed model of ‘ancient 
capitalism’ should have caused some pause and a little concern.* Finley 
concluded: “The decisive point remains that, against the relatively few 
known instances of silent partnerships and similar devices, not a single 
prominent equestrian can be identified ‘who was primarily a merchant’ 
or any equites ‘who were themselves active in the grain trade or engaged 
personally in sea-borne commerce’ — even equites, let alone senators." 7 
These views on the specifics of the equites repose on deeper theoretical 
claims that he outlined only later on in his analysis. This is where 
Banaji's concern with the facts coming before the theorizing might come 
back to haunt us. 


A NEW QUESTION 


My difficulties with these claims are not with the fact that they are in 
a certain sense true. Given who the equites were and given the nature of 
the economic resources of the time, it would be surprising if wealthy 
equites did not own land. But who in the wider class of well-off persons 


45 Finley (1985) 55; he then notes (p. 56) as proof Mela’s decision to remain an eques 
so that he could make big money through holding imperial procuratorships; but this is 
hardly what Seneca actually suggests (see n. 19 above). 

46 See, e.g., Love (1991) 45-53; and Capogrossi Colognesi (1990), ‘Weber e Mommsen’ 
and “Weber e Eduard Meyer’, chs. 10-11, p. 292-365. 

47 Finley (1985) 58 and 58 n. 64-65, citing Brunt (1962 [1988]) 94 (the republished 
1988 version makes the same point at 170), and T.R.S. Broughton, ‘Comment,’ ibid., 
118-129 in support. The Brunt paper was originally published in the proceedings of the 
Second International Conference of Economic History (1962); both in Brunt’s original 
article and in the later 1988 rewrite, he was particularly interested in showing that the 
‘political’ equites were just as much ‘landowners’ as were senators, in order to refute the 
misconception that there was some fundamental economic difference between the two 
orders that fuelled conflict between them. This pseudo-problem is not mine. The narrow 
political agenda of Brunt’s — fully legitimate as it was — should not have been allowed 
to configure and constrain the lines of an economic inquiry. 
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did not? Given the options available in their world, anyone would tend 
to acquire land, not necessarily as a requirement of social status but as 
a rational response to a risk-averse asset allocation. My concerns, rather, 
are with two other aspects of this problem. First, whereas it is true that 
some equites were involved in ‘political capitalism,’ to claim that this 
was the most significant aspect of the involvement of all the wealthy 
men of this status group in the economic dealings of the time is to give 
an incomplete and misleading picture of their place in the whole of the 
economy. This view is based on the creation of a Brunt/Nicolet ortho- 
doxy that equites were like senators manqués. I firmly believe that this 
orthodoxy — namely that most equites were no different from most 
senators — is deeply flawed. The reason lies in my second concern, one 
that is encapsulated in Finley's one-word escape hatch: He states that 
not a single prominent equestrian can be identified who was engaged in 
trade, business, or commerce. A method that calls for the citation of 
specifically identifiable persons traps the skeptical in a confined and air- 
less evidentiary corner. The fact is that the identification of men of this 
kind is very difficult. The reason is simple. Nicolet's interest in equites 
was in those named or known persons of this precise formal status who 
were attested in the literary sources of the middle and late republic. They 
were men who were sufficiently prominent in a specific fashion to cause 
them to be noted in the elite literary writings of the time, almost all of 
them authored by senators, the political order of the state. Such a notice 
qualified these particular equites for an entry in his prosopographical 
lists and for deductions to be made about them from “the evidence.’ 
The same difficulty underlies Demougin's prosopography of equites 
of the Julio-Claudian age and so governs its potential use. A huge pro- 
portion of her total are listed solely because they are attested as holding 
the post of tribunus militum or praefectus fabrum in an inscription. Not 
much else is known about most of them. One case of a type that we shall 
consider below reveals the problems. Sextus Papinius Allenius from 
Patavium, the elder Pliny tells us, was an agricultural innovator who was 
instrumental in introducing new plantars to northern Italy: the zizyphus 
and the jujube, the former from Syria and the latter from Africa. The 
jujube, he adds, became prolific the in the region around Verona, a pro- 
liferation that must have had commercial causes and consequences.’ 
Demougin hesitated to include Allenius as an eques. Fortunately, he held 


48 Pliny, NH, 15.14.47-48. 
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a military tribunate and so he makes every prosopographical list, includ- 
ing hers.*? Much the same objection applies to the epigraphical data- 
bases. When Brunt says that very few Romans described themselves as 
mercatores or traders (he is speaking of the republic), the claim is sub- 
ject to a strong caveat. He notes that there were only three such people 
in the whole of the epigraphical record, in the light of which the follow- 
on claim that no known eques so describes himself loses a lot of its 
force.’ As Verboven has noted, this technical approach, like a parallel 
one that begins and limits itself to the mental attitudes of the high social 
elites, only serves to perpetuate the biases inherent in the sources.°! The 
prior step, surely, must be to ask what the relationship is between the 
whole of the epigraphical and literary archive and all persons who were 
equites. 

It was from literary and epigraphical data that Nicolet constructed 
a classic picture of the social place and dominant values of equites. The 
result, not unnaturally, was that these particular equites looked a lot like 
senators in miniature, or senators-in-the-making, or senators-in-waiting 
whose main economic values (as they presented their ambitions) were 
not much different from those of senators. Given how senators had to 
represent their personal values for consumption by their peers, it is 
hardly surprising that they turn out to be landed aristocrats whose pri- 
mary interests and social identity were bound up in large-scale landhold- 
ing.? This precise configuration of economic holdings, the self- 
representation of their economic assets, and the material display of them, 
made these men acceptable social members of the dominant political 
order. Similarly, Brunt's interest in the equites was focused on the spe- 
cific problems of the most politicized elements of the ‘class’ and their 


*? Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 236, p. 207-208; cf. PIR? P 76; Devijver, PME, 
P 11. Two other Allenii, both equites, are attested from Livy's Patavium: ibid. nos. 337- 
338, p. 285-287; we only know about them, notably, because of their military 
tribunates. 

5 Brunt (1988) 170, citing the epigraphical record from ILLRP. 

?! Verboven (2004) 179-180. 

5 See Nicolet, Ordre équestre, vol. 1: the resulting picture was pieced together out of 
the information base contained in his prosopography (in the second volume) was sum- 
marized in ch. 2.2: ‘Les chevaliers et la propriété fonciére’, p. 285-316, and ch. 2.4, ‘Les 
chevaliers et le monde des affaires’, p. 357-386; well-informed modern analyses continue 
to use Nicolet as the basis for their projections: e.g. Andreau (1999b) 278 n. 18: “je ne 
renvoie qu'à la prosopographie de Cl. Nicolet...” 
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relationship to senators and senatorial political power.” This interest is 
quite legitimate and we are all in Brunt’s debt for having sorted out 
a multitude of problems. But his interest in the economic side of wealthy 
men of this type was directed to resolving the question of whether or not 
the particular men who held the well-defined political status of eques 
Romanus had specific economic interests, an economic profile, that 
would have made them fundamentally different from and therefore 
antagonistic to senators.?^ Given the fact that the ancient economy was 
founded on agriculture and its derivatives, to say that the main interests 
of senators were primarily in land and property and that the interests of 
equites were much the same is frustrating as a generalization." At least 
some equestrians were more interested in the profits of their landed 
interests than simply possessing them for purposes of status mainte- 
nance. Almost by chance, for example, we are told that Augustus pun- 
ished by notation equites who had borrowed money at lower rates of 
interest only to flip the sums gained to lend them out at higher rates. 
Given the preselection of the evidence, however, we are most unlikely to 
be able to see far beyond the exiguous part of one percent, or less, of all 
the men in the whole group who were the most politicized equites. These 
less than one percent-ers were most assuredly not representative of what 
most Roman citizens of considerable wealth were doing with their 
resources. A focus on the political equites is not in itself irrational but 
focusing all of our attention on a very thin sliver of the equites who were 
the coziest and closest to senators in attitudes and ambitions is bound to 
be misleading in understanding general economic behavior and values. 
The years of the republic are not peculiar. The same problems bedevil 
analyses of equites and their values and practices in the empire. Here, 
too, the standard appeal has been to known equites who make our pros- 
opographical record. But these men were overwhelmingly the most 
political elements of the status group. They served the state in combina- 
tion with senators or they had stand-alone equestrian careers that can be 


5 See Brunt (1988); the picture remains true of the rewritten and revised version 
published in his collected essays. 

34 See, e.g., Brunt (1988) 162-165: i.e. he asks: were the equites a ‘business class’ in 
a way that the senators were not? (m.i.). 

> A frustration echoed at many points, and rightly so, by Horden & Purcell (2000), 
e.g. 290-291. 

56 Suet., Aug. 39: notavitque aliquos [sc. equites] quod pecunias levioribus usuris 
mutuati graviore faenore collocassent. | do not imagine that this moral sanction did much 
to impede this business either then or in the long term. 
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documented.” These documents are mostly found in epigraphical texts 
which, as Eck has repeatedly reminded us, were produced for purposes 
of social and political self-advertisement.?? The very availability of the 
public record of career inscriptions of this peculiar segment of public 
servants and military officers enabled, probably even encouraged col- 
lecting huge assemblages of data on them. It could be done and so it 
was. But these men, I shall argue, are most probably unrepresentative of 
the sum total of all citizens who were able to claim a net worth in excess 
of 400,000 sesterces on a census declaration, and who, as equites, repre- 
sented the regional wealthy of the empire.? They were not municipal 
notables on the one hand nor the super wealthy imperial power élite on 
the other, but persons of standing and resources who were positioned in 
the in-between ranks, in many cases overlapping with the others at the 
bottom and at the top of the social spectrum. 

An additional problem, as already noted, is that status definitions kept 
changing. In the later republic, equestrian status formally depended on 
definitions of membership for the composition of the jury panels of the 
permanent courts, but definitions further widened so that greater num- 
bers of Italians and then provincials acquired the status. Even in the face 
of such obvious changeability, a view of formal status as if it were rela- 
tively fixed has often been assumed in argument. One eminent scholar, 
and not uncharacteristically for the time, remarked of the later Roman 
empire that its social orders “were crushed ... in the iron clamp of castes 
separated from one another by barriers that could not be passed." 9? Such 
a view of the fixity of orders and status in this later age is now almost 


57 Stein (1927) working in a German tradition that set a near absolute priority on the 
affairs of state, established the dominant trend. The same concerns were canonized in 
Pflaum (1950) and his collation of the data in Carriéres; then Devijver who, in PME and 
in his survey (1989-1992), has assembled the records of this public service aspect of some 
equites. 'To these must be added Ségoléne Demougin's detailed studies of equestrians in 
the first century of the empire: Demougin (1988) and her catalogue Prosopographie des 
chevaliers, also necessarily heavily politicized: huge numbers of the entries are of men 
who boasted either of being procuratores, praefecti fabrum, and tribuni militum (mostly 
the last two). 

58 For example, Eck (1995). 

?? There can be debates about the precise significance of the wealth qualification, but 
that it was a fundamental threshold is manifest, if only from statements like those in 
Pliny, Ep. 1.19.2 (to his friend Romatius Firmus from Comum): Esse autem tibi centum 
milium censum ... ut te non decurione solum verum etiam equite Romano perfruamur, 
offero tibi ad implendas equestres facultates trecenta milia nummum. 

$9 Alföldi (1952) 28; cited by Hopkins (1961) 239, referring to Seeck and Charanis as 
propagating the image of the relatively fixed statuses of the later empire. 
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universally rejected for the late empire as, no doubt, it should also be for 
the Principate. Not only did the equites as a state-defined order pass out of 
existence over the late third and early fourth century, but all the upper sta- 
tus groups of Roman society, from the former equites to the highest ranks 
of the old senatorial order, experienced a series of re-sets and adjustments 
through the fourth to sixth centuries.°! As Rostovtzeff noted long ago, the 
very process of the expansion of empire entirely changed both the mem- 
bership and the meaning of the group of the equites. This greater flexibil- 
ity of both the formal membership in the equestrian order and the status 
attached to it were permanent characteristics: “as an order, it was more 
fluid than static, more permeable than rigid, more open than closed.” 

To return to Jairus Banaji’s point about looking at but not seeing the 
evidence staring us in the face, it does not take much searching to find 
equites whose interests were focused on means and methods of eco- 
nomic gain and improvement. Even those who became sufficiently well- 
connected at the top of the political order to merit notice in our cata- 
logues often had quite diverse economic interests, although these are 
often noted in what might be called extra-canonical sources. From the 
historical narrative of Tacitus, for example, we know about Ofonius 
Tigellinus from his service as prefect of the Praetorian Guard and his 
close connections with the Neronian court. Whenever Tacitus mentions 
equites, his view is narrowly political and usually negative. So this was 
one face of Tigellinus. But a scholiast happens to tell us that Tigellinus 
was involved in fish-processing operations in Achaea and that he later 
used monies he had acquired to purchase extensive estates in Apulia and 
Calabria that he devoted to raising race horses, most probably for sale to 
chariot teams.‘ Even as a political eques, Tigellinus had serious business 


9! Chastagnol (1970) emphasized that both the senatorial and equestrian orders were 
constantly changing; senators and equites experienced at least three meta-scale alterations 
over the life of the empire. Bodnaruk (2017) offers an analysis of the post-Constantinian 
continuity of the order, with reference to earlier studies by Chastagnol and Lepelley. 
Some equites are still present in the fourth century, but they were not an order at all of the 
same kind as found in the high empire. As for status, consider the declining place of patri- 
cians, for example, Baudry (2014). 

9? Rostovtzeff (1957) 124. 

6% Quoted from Bodel (2015) 32. 

9* PIR? O 62; Tac., Ann. 14.51.2; Hist. 1.72.1-2; see Demougin, Prosopographie, 
no. 651, p. 549-550. 

85 Schol. ad luv. 1.155: ... piscatoriam in Achaia exercuit, quo<ad> accepta heredi- 
tate ... quare saltibus in Apulia et Calabria comparatis cum studiose equos aleret 
quadrigarios... 
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interests. The problem is that for almost all of the equites mentioned by 
Tacitus there are no scholiasts offering evidence on their economic 
endeavors. Passing beyond the political equites, we find many of whom 
had no presence in the offices of the state, are found, for example, in the 
building and construction business, a sector that must have generated 
enormous wealth. 

Especially during the phases of burgeoning urban development of the 
cities of Campania and Latium and, later, in other urban economic 
booms in different regions of the empire, those involved in the building 
trades benefitted from wealth creation. Any reasonable survey of Roman 
builders, often called architecti, reveals wealthy persons, not one of 
whom, I might note, makes it into our senatorial or near-senatorial pros- 
opographies.°° Decimus Cossutius is as good an example as any. Praised 
by Vitruvius (himself most likely an eques), Cossutius was recognized 
as one of the foremost builders and designers of his time. He was also an 
innovator and an investor of note.°’ Surely part of the Campanian eco- 
nomic boom that straddled the second and first centuries BCE, he was 
related to other Cossutii who are attested at Puteoli and Pompeii, as well 
as on the island of Delos and at other major trading centers in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Decimus was a very wealthy man.°® The Cossutii are 
therefore particularly significant for our argument. They were a family 
business whose concerns were spread across the Mediterranean, from 
Italy to the Aegean.? Having no political ambitions did not prevent 
them (any more than Atticus) from being politically influential. It is 
reported that no less a figure than Julius Caesar had contemplated mar- 
rying a Cossutia who "although coming from an equestrian family was 
still very rich.””° The corporate focus of the Cossutii was not the state. 
The social container that was of first-order importance was the family. 


% See Anderson (1997), ‘The Roman Architects’, ch. 1.1, p. 3-67. 

97 Vitruv. De architect. 7, praef. 15; Vitruvius himself was a praefectus fabrum, many 
of whom achieved the social rank of eques Romanus: basically 'chief of staff? to a holder 
of imperium: Syme, JRS 51 (1961) 27; most of them in the age of Vitruvius were equites 
of the type that we are considering here: see Welch (1995) 145, with all of the preceding 
cases cited. 

68 See Rawson (1975); for their economic significance, see Torelli (1980); our man is 
lauded in an inscription, /G 3.1, 561 (Athens): to Dekmos Kossutios Popliou Rhomaios. 

99 Anderson (1997) 23. 

79 Suet., Jul. 1.1: ... Cossutia, quae familia equestri sed admodum dives; for context, 
see Rauh (1993) 59. 
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Family business, not political office, was their focus. Consequently, they 
are not in the prosopographies. 

To reiterate: My problem with Nicolet and his generalizations and, 
needless to say the complex multi-volume catalogues of Pflaum, Devijver, 
Demougin, and the grand survey of PIR, is that even known and named 
men like the Cossutii have no place in them, much less in any analysis 
of general economic interests. The reason is simple. The Cossutii, like 
many others of their kind, were disinterested in scaling the ranks of the 
political elite at Rome. Like Titus Pomponius Atticus, they were satis- 
fied with being wealthy and powerful.’! Their corporate interests were 
not in the government as such, but rather in the familial and other per- 
sonal connections that formed the communicative and economic links 
important to them. 


VALUES: SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 


The economic values and the interests of the greatest number of these 
equites were differently focused than those of a Cicero. Even where we 
have men who had been equites in their formative years but then later 
became senators, a serious question must remain about values. A signifi- 
cant divergence in fundamental values might be expected. We might 
take time management as a characteristic point of difference. How was 
one to do what with the time at one's disposal? The idea of not wasting 
the time available to do productive or useful work was one of the bench- 
marks of the attitudes that we are seeking. The early modern merchant’s 
and businessman’s adage that ‘time is money’ is part of this frame of 
mind. In this respect, the attitudes of the eques, the elder Pliny, could 
hardly be more different from those of his nephew, the younger Pliny, 
the senator. A typical day on one of his country estates, the Tuscan, 
described in detail by the younger Pliny, accounted sequentially, con- 
sisted of doing nothing that could be construed as work: waking up from 
sleeping, walking, more sleeping, more walking, reading aloud, some 
thinking, some composition, bathing, resting, dining, listening to a comic 
actor, and some conversation. Sometimes he varied the routine by 


7! Atticus does merit an entry in Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 18, 33-34, although 
it must be guessed that it is his close attachment to Cicero that gets him in; there is no 
other obvious justification for his inclusion. 
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inserting a bit of riding in a carriage or on a horse." The younger Pliny's 
report of the ideal daily routine of the elderly senator Vestricius Spu- 
rinna reflects the same values and behaviors — a life style that Pliny 
wished to imitate: a schedule of sleeping, resting, walking, conversing, 
listening to book readings, riding in a carriage, walking naked in the sun, 
listening to more readings, more walking, playing ball, bathing, more 
listening to books, dining, listening to comedians, and then sleeping.” 
That is to say, a life not subject to the clock or, least of all, to work.” 
By Pliny's own admission, his uncle's regimen was quite different. 
It was a disciplined daily regimen of work in which he was constantly at 
business, actively doing, inventing, and observing. Even when the elder 
Pliny was on one of his rural homes in the countryside, unlike his 
nephew it was work, labor, that was his watchword: the careful use of 
time, parismonia temporis, and the saving of time, horas non perdere, 
and its measure. He thought that any time not devoted to work was wast- 
ed. Manifestly, to the elder Pliny, there was simply no virtue in wast- 
ing a minute's time that could be put to productive use. In this sense, the 
elder Pliny's attitudes were closer to the values of the freedman Trimal- 
chio as they were envisaged by a senatorial writer. Trimalchio had 
a horologium, probably a water-time-measuring device, in his dining 
room and a trumpeter “so that he would know at once how much of his 
life he had wasted.""6 By “wasted” Trimalchio clearly meant time that 
had been frivolously expended on useless and unproductive activities, 
ones that the senatorial elite, like the writer of the Satyrica, considered 
the cynosure of the elite's otium. Like the three household gods that he 
worshipped — Cerdo, Felicio and Lucrio — the horologium that Tri- 
malchio had placed on his tomb complex tied his concerns with time and 


72 Pliny, Ep. 9.36 (to Fuscus); he does say that he sometimes spent a little time listen- 
ing to the complaints of his tenant farmers, but their silliness drove him back to the hard 
work of his books. 

75 Pliny, Ep. 3.1 (to Calvisius Rufus); for more of this idea, imitated by persons 
lower-down, see Martial, Epig. 5.8.1-8. 

™ See, extensively, Riggsby (2003) passim; p. 180: “Pliny, at least in his villa, is not 
controlled by the clock." 

75 See Pliny, Ep. 3.5.7-19 (to Baebius Macer): the very picture of the homo occupatus 
(7); parsimonia (13), labores (14), horas non perdere (16); see Riggsby (2003) 182: 
“A central theme of the entire letter, in fact, is Pliny's uncle's rigor in using his time 
well." I think that I have a slightly different take on the significance of these words than 
Riggsby; to me, the seem to point to the virtues of use, saving, and valuing of time in 
a fashion that is different from that of his nephew. 

76 Petron., Sat. 26.9; see Schmeling (2011) 85. 
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fate not just to the trope of the brevity of life, but also to the valuing of 
time that should not be allowed to go unused.” Trimalchio did not listen 
to philosophers. He did things. 

There are additional concerns. From all over the Roman world there 
appear similar troublesome instances, not individual ones like the elder 
Pliny, but larger communal cases where the collective behavior of large 
numbers of persons holding wealth seems to have been concentrated on 
the business at hand. We might take a commercial city on the sub- 
Atlantic coasts of the Iberian peninsula: the former Phoenician and 
Punic city of Gadir, the Roman city of Gades (modern Cadiz). Strabo's 
description of the city, arguably derived from a local western Mediter- 
ranean source (of which Pomponius Mela was a type) does not at all fit 
the standard picture of an aristocratic consumer city.’® Here is a metrop- 
olis that contravenes all of Finley's rules. Indeed, change the geographic 
referents and some of the specific names, and one would surely imagine 
that one is reading a description of a kind of Venice at its commercial 
and political height.” Strabo's outline of the wealth and power of the 
elite in the western city of Gades is significant. 


The city [sc. Gadir] is near the mouth of the river Baetis, and there are 
many accounts about it. Here live men who outfit the greatest number 
and the largest of ships, naukléria, both for our own sea [sc. the Medi- 
terranean] and also for the outer one [sc. the Atlantic]. They do not 
live on a large island and they do occupy much of the mainland oppo- 
site this island; nor do they possess many other islands from which 
they might gain riches. In fact, they stay mostly on the sea, although 
a few of them do live at home [i.e. at Gadir] or else spend time at 
Rome. As regards the density of its population, Gadir would not seem 
to yield to any place except for Rome. At any rate, I have heard that 
in one of the censuses of our own time that there were five hundred 
men from Gadir who were assessed as equites — a number not 
equaled by any of the Italian cities, except for Patavium. Although the 
people of Gadir are very numerous, they occupy an island not much 
larger than 100 stadia in length and in some places only a stadion in 
width . . . only a few of them actually stay at home in the city, because 
in general most of them are sailing the sea, although some of them do 
live on the mainland opposite the island, and also, in particularly, on 
account of its natural advantages, on the islet that lies off Gadir ... 


77 Petron., Sat. 71.11; and 60.8; cf. Schmeling (2011) 251, who thinks that the names 
apply to slaves and not to statuettes; 299-300. 

78 For some background, see Remesal Rodríguez (2011) 28-33. 

79 Strabo 3.5.3 (C 168-69). 
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Both here and elsewhere Strabo gives a vivid description of a city the 
wealth of whose elite was founded on maritime trade, commerce, and 
the exploitation of natural resources, especially those of the sea. The 
wealth of Gadir/Gades made it the axial economic center for the whole 
surrounding region, the gravitational core around which the smaller 
peripheral centers revolved. 

Gades was not alone. It has been claimed, with good reason, that 
almost all of the equestrians in a town like Baelo Claudia, lying to the 
east of Gades on the Strait of Gibraltar, would have been involved in 
large-scale fish processing enterprises. Without doubt, the same could be 
said of other centers in the ‘Circle of the Strait, many of whom had 
their products funneled through societates of garum traders at Gades.š0 
As numerous studies have demonstrated, they exploited the enormous 
tuna runs coming up the Atlantic coast of Africa and past the southern 
and western shores of the Iberian peninsula.*! These runs were constant 
and reliable sources of a quite considerable wealth.? The men at Gades 
were not just members of any landowning elite, but a group of persons 
whose wealth, and therefore status, depended mainly, if not wholly, on 
shipping, transshipping, and various sorts of trade and commerce. The 
commerce engaged mercatores and negotiatores who transported and 
sold a range of fish products processed in the factories in the Circle of 
the Strait. It was a large-scale trade in fish preserves and fish sauces, 
evidence of which can be traced in the archaeological record going back 
as early as the mid-first century BCE.** The power focused on Gades 
was substantial and had consequences for formal Roman civic statuses. 
The Gadensian negotiatores were the lords of a wealthy city who 


8? On Baelo Claudia, see Marzano (2013), ‘Salt Fishing’, ch. 4, p. 89-122, at 111-113; 
on the region of the ‘Circle of the Strait’ connecting these communities, see Shaw (2006) 
esp. 25-27. 

5! On the tuna runs, see Shaw (2006) 24-25; they were much more important and 
wealth-producing in antiquity than they are today: see Brown (1968) 56-62; an impor- 
tance reflected in the coins of Gades/Gadir and other cities in the region, as those of 
Abdera (modern Adra), struck by the local elites: Jiménez (2010) 53-54, and fig. 3.8, 
p. 53. 

82 See the summary of the evidence, going back to the formative work done by Pon- 
sich and Tarradell in the 1960s, in Etienne & Mayet (2002) 228-230, ‘La domination des 
industriels gaditains’. 

8$ See *Mercatores, negotiatores', ch. 2.2 in Etienne & Mayet (2002) 221-223. 

84 See Tchernia (2016), ‘Delivery of Olive Oil from Baetica to the Limes in Germa- 
nia’, ch. 16, p. 255-264, at 262-263, referring to Bernard Liou's reports on the two big 
shipwrecks in the harbor at Massilia transporting large cargoes of fish sauces and fish 
products from Baetica. 
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benefitted from formal imperial benefactions. Along with Utica in north 
Africa, another urban center that attracted a huge number of wealthy 
Roman and Italian negotiatores, Gades was one of the first two known 
municipia outside peninsular Italy.9? 

The Roman equites of the city, whose numbers were rivaled by few 
other imperial cities, were making and maintaining their wealth based on 
seaborne trade and transport.®° Five hundred equites, more or less, for- 
mally so designated from a “recent census” — more than for any other 
city save for Patavium in northern Italy — were resident in the city.” 
Even if said to be taken “from the recent census,” the number five hun- 
dred is manifestly a rounded number reflecting a more specific total in 
the record. Strabo’s numbers, once again, indicate our problem of his- 
torical analysis. They are significant and point to the huge gap between 
reality and what is known about identifiable equestrians when we realize 
that all equites whose names are known for all the western provinces for 
this time amount to a grand total of 48.88 More to the point, a count of 
the total of all identifiable equites for all of the Julian-Claudian period 
not just for Gades, but for the whole province of Baetica, reaches the 
number of precisely eight. They are, once again, the political ‘one- 
percenters’ on whom we cannot base generalization about economic 
behavior. 

I am quite prepared to admit that Gadir/Gades was not typical of most 
cities in the Roman empire, any more than Venice was in its age. Like 
Genoa and Venice, however, it did exist. And it reveals, admittedly in 
exaggerated form, forces that were surely present in many other urban 
centers of the empire. The same observations apply, for example, to 
Strabo’s report of the 500 equites found at Patavium, one of wealthy cit- 
ies of the Po Valley where the local elites commanded resources in land 


85 As noted by Millar (1999) 100-101. 

56 The numbers justified the application of set-aside seating in the first fourteen rows 
in the local theater: Cic., ad Fam. 10.32.2 (SB 415), Asinius Pollio at Corduba to Cicero, 
8 June 43 BCE: an arrangement at Gades specifically enforced by Caesar. 

87 Duncan-Jones (2006) 188, claims that the “shortage of equestrian numbers was 
recognized under Augustus. The signs are definite and they undermine any attempt to 
interpret Strabo’s 500 hippikoi andres at both Gades and Patavium as being equites Rom- 
ani.” It does not seem to me that the statement in Suetonius (Aug. 40.1) justifies this 
conclusion. Suetonius only says that some equites had suffered a diminishing of their 
property in the period of the civil wars and that Augustus provided these few specific 
persons some special allowances. 

88 Demougin (1988), chart p. 522, for the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 

*? Demougin (1988) 531. 
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and other rural investments raising them to the level of property of the 
required order. The prime source of wealth was not tuna but textiles: 
cloth production and commerce that accounted for the great wealth of 
local elites.” Strabo's description of Patavium has economic echoes 
with Gades:?! 


Near to these cities [i.e. in eastern Po River valley] is Patavium, the 
finest of all of the cities in that region. At the time of the latest census 
it was reported to have 500 equites... The numbers of the population 
of the city and their skill is shown by the vast amounts of manufac- 
tured goods that it sends to markets at Rome, clothing of all types and 
other such goods. Patavium communicates with the sea by a navigable 
river that runs through the marshes for a distance of 250 stadia to 
a large harbor at its mouth. This harbor, like the river, is called the 
Medoacus. Situated in the marshes is the great city of Ravenna, built 
entirely on wooden piles [?] and traversed by canals which you cross 
by bridges or ferry boats. 


As for Patavium, we do know of some of its more famous equites. 
Livy and his family must have been among them.?? But of the 500 or so 
to whom Strabo points for this one city alone — and therefore many 
thousands of such persons over the first centuries CE — how many have 
made it into our standard prosopographies to provide fodder for histori- 
cal arguments on economic matters??? The answer is none. The total of 
known identified equites from all of Regio X for the time of Strabo is 


% See Liu (2013) passim, but esp. p. 128-129; admittedly one has to postulate the 
connection, but it seems the most plausible of the main alternatives. 

91 Strabo 5.1.7 (C 213-14), once again, as at Gades, the figures are guaranteed by the 
‘latest census.’ Strabo seems to be referring to an imperial not a municipal census, and so 
perhaps the last of the Augustan censuses made in 14 CE. Patavium surely reflected the 
same sort of development that is well documented for other big Po Valley cities like 
Mediolanum: see Garnsey (1975). 

?? Although PIR? L 292, allows nothing more than “rerum scriptor", it is difficult to 
believe that he came to the imperial capital and made a considerable social impact with 
only decurial status. Another exceptional eques of this type is Publius Ovidius Naso, who 
merits an entry in PIR (PIR? O 180) as poeta, a truly unusually long five-page entry, and 
another in Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 218, p. 191-192. Certainly justified, since 
Ovid himself boasted of having come from a long line of equites: Amor. 3.8.9-10, 3.15.5- 
6; Trist. 4.1.3-114; Pont. 4.18.17-18; see Courrier (2014) 359. They were among other 
equites primarily renowned as poetae, like L. Iulius Calidus (Demougin, Prosopographie, 
no. 3, p. 24) with his wealth in African lands; C. Cornelius Gallus (ibid., no. 40, p. 54-55), 
Albius Tibullus (ibid., no. 55, p. 67-68), and Q. Horatius Flaccus (ibid. no. 78, p. 87-88). 

93 The numbers from Patavium might seem high since it does not boast the most 
known named equestrians from Regio X: see Demougin (1988), table p. 513: Verona, 12, 
Brixia, 10; Aquileia, 10; and Patavium 8; see Eck (2015) 136. But this surely only indi- 
cates how much our evidence is a lottery of survival. 
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53.% Publius Vergilius Maro from Mantua is a man from the region who 
is known and recorded as an eques, but he is known for completely idi- 
osyncratic reasons that hardly make him typical.? The anonymous uni- 
dentifiable eguites, however, were very wealthy men of the type that 
Strabo suggests was normal for such cities. One of them from Patavium 
made a public gift of over 1,000,000 sesterces, probably towards the 
construction of local roads and bridges. His one gift alone was sufficient 
for the senatorial census.?° The sources of the wealth of the wealthy men 
of Patavium were a more diverse combination of agricultural production 
and commercial shipping than were those of the local elite at Gades, but 
that does not affect the general point that I am making. As Rostovtzeff 
pointed out long ago, and repeatedly, there were other cases like Gades, 
and Patavium was surely one of them. 

A different provincial example comes from the other end of the 
Roman Mediterranean and from a rather later time, a rural setting from 
mid-third century Egypt. The example is chosen because the papyrus 
documents, those of the Appianus estate from the Fayyüm of the mid- 
third century CE, have been repeatedly cited in the sometimes prickly 
debates over what constitutes economic rationalism in Roman antiqui- 
ty.°’ The papyrus records reveal the careful monitoring of expenditures 
and purchases, production and acquisition, buying and selling, wages 
and prices, mostly for a cash-crop, that of wine, whose surplus was des- 
tined for large urban markets. Aurelius Appianus, the owner of the estate 
— in reality the owner of multiple small working units or phrontides of 
which his estate was constituted — was an eques Romanus.’ He appears 
to be one of a number of equites in the Arsinoite nome who were like 
him in economic function. Without entering into the disputed question 
of the precise type of rationality of his economic interests, let us say that 
he seems to be consistently implicated in activities that were rationally 


% See Demougin (1988) 523: for all the Julio-Claudian period. 

?5 Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 54, p. 67; the same applies to Quintilius Varus, 
friend of Vergil and Horace, from Cremona: ibid., no. 44, p. 58. 

?6 CIL V 2878 (Patavium), a /IIIvir from the town; see Chilver (1941) 87-88 (the 
restoration, however, seems a bit ‘iffy’). 

%? For the Appianus estate, the major modern studies are those by Rathbone (1991) 
and Kehoe (1997) 18-20; with Kehoe (1993), largely devoted to Rathbone (1991); see 
also Kehoe (1992), ‘Economies on the Estate of Aurelius Appianus,’ and ‘Sales of Wine 
on the Estate of Appianus,’ chs. 3.7-8, p. 92-116, esp. 92-96 and 123-124: on Heroninos’ 
responsibilities in management. 

°8 See Rathbone (1991) 19, 44-46. 
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organized to increase production and to maintain income. And what is 
their prosopographical face? Virtually none. In fact, of all of the equites 
attested in these documents, only one, Valerius Titanianus, makes it into 
the record of the canonical prosopographies. But he was sufficiently 
ambitious and successful in political and administrative terms to have 
achieved the post of ab epistulis Graecis under Caracalla and praefectus 
vigilum under Macrinus.” The pattern remains the same. Of all the 
equites in local dossiers like the Heroninos archive, exceedingly few 
decided to follow a public career in the imperial administration that 
would produce a notice in the official records. Almost none of the 
persons in whom we are interested for this investigation appear in 
the prosopographical catalogues of equites of the republic or the empire. 

There are a few truly unusual exceptions, like Livy at Patavium. But 
his exceptional appearance is itself a warning. Of all of the equites of 
Gades, and there were many thousands of them over its existence, two 
of the Cornelii Balbi alone make it into almost every reference work, 
including the prosopographies. The reason that they are catalogued and 
none of the thousands of other men of their own social group who would 
have lived over the end of the first century BCE and CE, is a strong cau- 
tion against generalizing from their presence to all the rest. Because the 
elder Lucius Cornelius Balbus is mentioned by Cicero and several other 
senatorial literary sources, and held offices in the Roman state, he noted 
in the prosopographical catalogues.!°! The other Gadensian eques to 
make it into the standard catalogues is his nephew, also named Lucius 
Cornelius Balbus. Both seem to have been granted Roman citizenship at 
the same time.!?? He, too, possessed enormous wealth. A considerable 
portion of Balbus’ great fortune had been invested in constructing sub- 
stantial new port and maritime sailing facilities for his home town of 


?9 Rathbone (1991) 56-58; the same pattern prevails: Heroninus does not make it into 
the PIR, whereas M. Valerius Titanianus (PIR? V 208) does because of his office holding 
(as well as Alypios, for much the same reason; see the note following). 

100 Alypios, the manager of the Arsinoite estate of Appianus, did make it into PIR 
(PIR? A 551) because he boasted a title, ho kratistos, which is deemed to be the equal of 
vir egregius: Rathbone (1991) 59; but there were others, like the Horion called hippeus 
Romanorum (P. Oxy. XL 2938; 268-69 CE) and Calpurnius Horion who was simply 
entitled hippikos (P. Oxy. XL 925; 271-72 CE). 

101 For Lucius Cornelius Balbus maior, see F. Münzer, ‘Cornelius (69), RE VII 
(1900) 1260-1268, and MRR 1, p. 18. 

102 See E. Groag, ‘Cornelius (70)’, RE VII (1900) 1268-1271; and PIR? C 1331. 
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Gades.'® A canard about the wealth of the Balbi, derived from hostile 
political invective, was that it was acquired from political connections, 
mainly the extortion of provincials.'^ But their wealth was in fact 
achieved before their political rise and was almost certainly based on the 
same sources as those of most of their fellow equites from Gades: 
the Atlantic maritime resources exploited by the city. The mode by 
which we learn of equites like the Cornelii Balbi is one that produces 
a heavily biased representation of the whole. Of the many thousands of 
Gaditan equites, only two or three are known to us. The Balbi are known 
because they were men risen right to the top of the political order as 
consuls and proconsular commanders. In 40 BCE the elder Balbus was 
the first man granted Roman citizenship to gain the consulship; in 
19 BCE the younger was the first naturalized Roman to celebrate a tri- 
umph, and the last private person to do so. The most politically ambi- 
tious in the whole body of the equites, especially with extra-local politi- 
cal interests, and who were successful in pursuing these interests like the 
Cornelii Balbi — that is, those who were most likely to mimic and to 
adopt the social ideals of the hyper-aristocratic elite of the imperial 
metropolis — would tend to provoke notices in elite political circles. 
It is a reasonable question in terms of assessing the actual economic 
activities of the time (rather than an ideological construal of them) to ask 
what the thousands of other equites from Gades were doing and to ask 
why they are not in our standard prosopographies. Strabo, I would argue, 
provides good information on the one question and we can offer a rea- 
sonable answer to the other. 


FINDING THE OTHER EQUITES 


Never was the biblical adage ‘seek and ye shall find’ more in order. As 
Rostovtzeff pointed out long ago, and as Banaji has emphasized more 


103 See Strabo 3.5.3 (C 169): “as for their city, the one that they lived in at first was 
very small indeed, but Balbus of Gades ... founded another for them, which they called 
Nea ... the harbor-town which was constructed for them by Balbus on the opposite coast 
of the mainland." See the comments by Tchernia (2016) 262, who guesses that this was 
done in Balbus' quattuorvirate of 44-43 BCE. He also put his big money to use at Rome, 
being especially renowned for the construction an impressive theater dedicated in 13 
BCE. 

104 For example, of Lucius Cornelius Balbus iunior: as a result of his quaestorship 
under Asinius Pollio in Hispania Ulterior in 43 BCE: Cic., ad Fam. 10.32.1-2 (= SB 415). 
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recently, such men were all over the place. One can find them if one just 
looks in the evidence.!® They were among the class of what Rostovzteff 
called “agrarian capitalists.” Admittedly a misleading category in our 
terms, it was a useful rubric under which to categorize the economic 
agents in whom the great historian was interested. There is Gaius Cas- 
tricius Calvus, a former military tribune, and so an eques, from Forum 
Livii (modern Forli) in northern Italy. He encouraged various depend- 
ents who worked for him with the virtues of hard work and saving, 
behaviors that he learned, he says, not through the teachings of the 
learned but from experience.! Just as typical was an African landowner 
from Madauros (modern M’daourouch in Algeria), the home town of the 
belle-lettriste and sometime philosopher Apuleius. On his funerary 
memorial, Lucius Aemilius Timminius boasts of the innovations and 
improvements made to land that he owned. He is self-described as 
“patient, hard-working, frugal, watchful, sober — a man who assumed 
the modest resources of his family and raised a slender household to 
equestrian rank.” 1 I do not have to repeat those adjectives to persuade 
you of how close they are to the virtues of Weber's so-called ‘Protestant 
ethic. Timminius sounds like he should come from the Netherlands. 
And if one looks around just in this one neck of the woods, such men 
begin to proliferate. They call themselves boni agricolae, by which they 
did not mean being poor but virtuous peasant farmers. Whenever any 
one of them spells out specifically what is meant by these words, they 
involve the same set of virtues paraded by Aemilius Timminius. The 
*good farmers' improve by investing, by extending cultivation, by intro- 
ducing new plantings, by building new water retention and drawing 
facilities, and by seeking out new varieties of crops and more commer- 
cial ones. Another one of them was Quintus Vetidius Iuvenalis from 
Thubursicu Numidarum (modern Khamissa, Algeria), just such a “good 
farmer' who by investment and extension could boast of being the father 


105 Rostovtzeff (1957), e.g. p. 16-18, 54, 124-125; and 602-603 n. 15. 

106 CIT, XI 600 (Forum Iulii, Forli), very fragmented and heavily restored, alas, echo- 
ing the same ideals as those of the self-made man from Mactaris (Maktar) in north Africa: 
see Shaw (2013) 53-56; see Horden & Purcell (2000) 277-278 (a lapse with respect to the 
CIL number and translating a lot of what are in fact restorations by Mommsen and 
the editors of C/L; but the gravamen of the whole is not in doubt). 

17 TLAlg. I 2195 (Madauros): Hoc est sepultus L(ucius) Aemilius Timminius loco | 
patiens laborum, frugi, vigilans, sobrius, / qui rem paravit haud mediocrem familiae, / 
domumque tenuem ad equestrem promovit gradum. 
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of no fewer than three sons all of whom were equites Romani.'® So one 
is necessarily talking about wealth in the millions held by this ‘farmer.’ 
Needless to say, not one of the men just mentioned is in the PIR. 

To find these men we must look in sources that are not of senatorial 
origin or orientation that might shed more light on our problem, ones 
that might describe known and identified equites from the broad class of 
Italian municipal men and their peers in the provinces whose activities, 
interests, and ideals can be assessed. Given these parameters, we might 
choose the elder Pliny's Historia Naturalis. Since he was himself an 
eques, he might furnish evidence for such an alternative history of the 
Roman equites for whom we are searching. It is odd that this work, 
which has been mined for so much else, often for peculiar and disjointed 
facts, is still so oddly under-exploited for the author's own contempo- 
rary history. In saying that a 'hidden' history of equites might be 
unearthed from such a source, I do not mean hidden in any secretive 
sense, since, as I hope to show, Pliny is particularly proud and self- 
conscious of his own social status group. He was aware of both its vir- 
tues and its weaknesses in a rather frank if not a charmingly disarming 
way. Sometimes he is rather candid — to us perhaps somewhat embar- 
rassingly so — about the perceived inferiority of equites as against the 
status of the senators in the management of the high-level duties of 
the imperial state. In his idiosyncratic talkative fashion, Pliny does not 
shrink from mentioning specific fellow equestrians by name and dis- 
cussing various reasons for which they had some type of repute. Addi- 
tionally, I do not mean a hidden ‘history’ in any sense of a consistent 
narrative about equites, but rather a broken, archipelago-like series of 
snippets of information about equites Romani that are embedded here 
and there in the great mass of factoids that constitute the Natural His- 
tory. A lot of this information is admittedly derivative, with Varro, for 
example, providing many of the data that Pliny was seeking to retell in 
his own inimitable fashion. In the matter of some of his observations 
about contemporary politics and power where the first-person singular 
of autopsy is emphasized, Pliny sometimes reports on the pragmatic vir- 
tues of individual actors. It is the disconnected series of data ‘blips’ of 
both types that I wish to trace here. To me they tell a rather different 
story about economic interests, one that must somehow be reconciled 


108 [I Alg. I 1362 (Thubursicu Numidarum); for more details about the family, see the 
survey in Stone (1998) 106. 
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with the picture of the economic, technical, and productive interests of 
the Roman social élite that has been presented by Nicolet, Brunt, and 
Finley. 

From the beginning of the Natural History, Pliny specifically marked 
his own social status. He dedicated his work to Titus, scion of the Fla- 
vian family, the same family that had shared in the opening of gates of 
opportunity to Italian municipal men like Pliny and who were them- 
selves avatars of the advance of Italians into the highest ruling orders of 
the state. In his dedication, Pliny itemizes the many official achieve- 
ments of Titus, and within them he specifically notes the great services, 
the beneficia, that Titus and his father, the emperor, had rendered to the 
equestrian order.!® Pliny himself, of course, is far from hidden, which is 
also part of the argument here. He was in a special select group of 
equites, a very small portion of all of them, who engaged in a career 
of public service in the equestrian offices of the imperial state. He is 
noted in all of the prosopographies.!!? He uses the pages of his Natural 
History to mark significant developments and landmarks in the history 
and traditions of his social order (like his famous disquisition on status 
symbols like the wearing of the golden ring). At times, however, Pliny 
seems to exhibit the modest inferiority complex of a man who knows his 
place, delicately conscious of the glass-ceiling of status and authority 
above which he was unlikely to rise. Pliny once remarked that, “for my 
part, I am less surprised that some things ... are outside the range of 
knowledge of men of the equestrian order, some of whom nowadays 
actually get into the senate."!!! Even if only some equites were getting 
into the senate, Pliny goes out of his way to parse the achievements of 
those equites would later become senators, even if they were exceptional 
in their advancement. For example, he lists all of Pompey's great mili- 
tary achievements culminating with the fact that “he rode in the trium- 
phal chariot, all of this as an eques Romanus, something that had never 
happened before." He then notes more of Pompey's military successes, 
including the crushing of Sertorius and then concludes: “a second time 
he led a procession of triumphal chariots as an eques Romanus." !? That 


10 Pliny, NH, praef. 3. 

110 See Devijver, PME, vol. 2 (1977) P 44 (p. 47-48), for his army career; Pflaum, 
Carriéres, no. 45, p. 106-111, for his service as an imperial procurator; PIR? C 373 
(p. 51) for the rest. 

!!! Pliny, NH 5.1.12. 

112 Pliny, NH 7.26.96. 
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all of this was a constitutional oddity that amounted to a near criminal 
breech of traditional political protocol is nowhere even suggested. 

It is not so much these proclivities of our man with which I am con- 
cerned; it is with his moral behavior. In its discipline and ordered rou- 
tine, one could simply say that it was very Roman. This is partially true. 
His dogged adherence to a daily regimen that might put even a Kant to 
shame was something of its own kind and different from any Roman 
generality. It is the sheer exaltation of insistent hard work, labor, and the 
combination of the virtues of hard work and learning in practical appli- 
cations that somehow define the man. His nephew, who had every 
chance to observe his uncle’s self-imposed regimen, characterized it as 
one of unremitting finely organized work. In some respects, it reminds 
one of a protestant ethic that would be regarded as virtuous by any hard- 
working, cheese-paring denizen of the Netherlands in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.!? In the introduction to his Natural Histories, Pliny, 
the Thomas Gradgrind of his day, states that he carefully collected, by 
his own count, no fewer than 20,000 notable facts derived from more 
than 2000 books and more than 100 writers. He gives a precise count for 
each book that follows. Either he could not count, or he did not keep his 
counts current (or the numbers in the manuscripts are skewed) since the 
count that he actually gives for each book when totaled come to 33,707 
notable facts. But even this total is incomplete, since Pliny does not pro- 
vide fact counts for Books 5, 6, and 7. Now, it would be easy, and con- 
venient, to put down this niggling and obsessive fascination of his as 
a species of antiquarianism, a mindset similar to that of the senator Varro 
whom he quotes so much. But it was not. It is surely something else. 
It is a focused concern with observing in fine detail the realities of the 
contemporary world in which he lived, a genuine curiosity which, as we 
know, led to his death. 

When noting the activities of equites and why they were particularly 
noteworthy, Pliny speaks not of outrageous feats of the unnatural or of 
any ‘firsts’ of high politics. Rather, as protoi heureteis, he draws atten- 
tion to practical innovations and pragmatic advances as their epic 
achievements. So in the time of the orator Lucius Crassus, before the 
Marsian War, oyster ponds, ostrearum vivaria, were first invented by 


113 Pliny, Ep. 3.5.7-8 (to Baebius Macer): ... quot tot volumina multaque in his tam 
scrupulosa homo occupatus ... sed erat acre ingenium, incredibile studium, summa vigi- 
lantia. But one has to read the whole of the letter on the /abores of his uncle. 
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Gaius Sergius Orata on the Bay of Baiae. It might be objected that such 
notices are simply part of Pliny’s near puritanical obsession with /uxuria 
and its malign effects. Perhaps. Even if this is the case, it is interesting 
to note that Pliny parses the precise significance of the vivaria. Orata’s 
motives, he says, were not his gula, a heightened and refined aristocratic 
taste, but rather his avaritia, his desire to acquire more money.!!4 Which 
is to say, Orata's move to invent new types of oyster beds was made not 
to satisfy his own extravagant palate but rather the palate of others, and 
so to be sold on markets for his own profit. Pliny reports that Orata 
made immense profits out these practical ingenuities of his. The claim is 
underwritten by investigations into the profitability of Orata's technical 
innovations.!? Orata used the profits to invent shower baths, pensiles 
balneas, which he then had builders outfit in local country houses or vil- 
lae, after which he would resell them for a higher profit. All of this was 
luxuria, but it was profitable luxury. Orata might well not have been the 
sole inventor of this or that type of bath, but the fact that Pliny singles 
out an equestrian for the innovation is significant.!!° The sequence was: 
the generation of surplus money, invention, investment, production, sale, 
and then profit taking. Because of the profits involved, sometimes large 
ones, it is hardly surprising that senators with existing fortunes, includ- 
ing the luxurocrat Lucius Lucullus, themselves entered the field of 
invention and production. 

Pliny notes that the first person to devise a special production ponds 
for moray eels, murenarum vivaria, was one Gaius Hirrius. Huge profits 
were involved. Hirrius was able to make a gift of 6000 items of his own 
produce to one of Caesar's triumphal banquets, naturally refusing to 
accept monetary recompense. He later sold his less-than-modest villa 
with his new fishponds for over 4,000,000 sesterces.!" The fattening 
(saginare) of peacocks was invented by Marcus Aufidius Lurco, Pliny 
remarks, just before the last pirate war (67-66 BCE), adding that he 


114 Pliny, NH 9.79.168-169; see Bannon (2014) who considers the moral discourses 
within with Orata's fishponds were located. The significant matter, surely, is that the 
moral condemnations were part of a senatorial critique (mainly preserved in the writings 
of Cicero) whereas Pliny, the equestrian, manifestly saw Orata's achievements in a rather 
different light. 

15 For the significance of Orata in his economic context, see Marzano (2015) 197- 
199: “a real entrepreneur." 

116 For what is probably more realistic background, see Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 
178-179. 

17 Pliny, NH 9.81.171-172. 
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made profits, ex quaestu reditu, of no less than 60,000 sesterces from 
this small part of his enterprises alone — that is, a cool three-quarters of 
a million per annum.!'® As often, in his very un-élitish fashion, Pliny is 
not averse to recording the prices and the profits. These equestrian activ- 
ities relate to all sorts of specific types of money and investments: 
Lucius Axius, an eques Romanus, specialized in the breeding of racing 
pigeons and advertised them for sale at 400 denarii a pair. Note: 
he advertised them for sale.1!? It was probably a close relative of his, 
a Quintus Axius, who engineered various advances in agriculture and so 
profited from them (in Varro's view, excessively).? The subject of the 
breeding of birds produces further remarks by Pliny of this same order. 
Commercial aviaries, aviaria with cages containing all sorts of birds for 
sale on the market were first set up by Marcus Laenius Strabo, an eques- 
trian from Brundisium.!*! Similarly, Carvilius Pollio, another eques, was 
at the center of inventing new luxurious types of furniture. Perhaps 
these, like Orata’s shower baths, were items of luxury consumption, but 
they were also innovative efforts that were both profitable and an avatar 
of the style revolution of Augustan culture.122 

Pliny’s discussion of trees and arboreal crops prompted similar 
remarks on the profitable activities of men of his own social order. 
Clipped arbors were invented within the last eighty years, he states, by 
a member of the equestrian order named Gaius Matius, an amicus of the 
emperor Augustus.'?? Equestrians were responsible for the introduction 
of new crops, like the pistachio, which was brought to Italy by one Vitel- 
lius and to Spain by Pompeius Flaccus, an eques Romanus who was 
serving with Vitellius.'?* In the plain around Neapolis in Campania, in 
Neapolitano agro, Corellius, an eques Romanus who was originally 
from Ateste (Este), grafted a chestnut with a slip cut from the same tree, 
thereby producing a famous variety of chestnut tree that was named after 
him. Such botanical experiments also produced a characteristic form of 


18 Pliny, NH 10.23.45; presuming the reditus or ‘paybacks’ to be monthly returns. 


11 Pliny, NH 10.52.110, dated to a time before the civil war of 49 BCE. 

120 Varro, RR, 3.3.16: he later achieved senatorial status; see the discussion in Purcell 
(1995) 21. 

121 Pliny, NH 10.72.141-142. 

122 Pliny, NH 9.13.1; 33.51.133; see Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 422 on his significance. 

73 Pliny, NH 12.6.13; he does make it into John Crook’s prosopography of imperial 
counsellors: Crook (1955) 174, no. 228; see Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 99, p. 102- 
103; see Bodel, (2015) 36-37. 

7^ Pliny, NH 15.24.91; see Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 287, p. 248. 
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social mimicry. In a subsequent step, Tereus, a freedman of Corellius, 
grafted a ‘Corellius’ chestnut in an innovative fashion to produce yet 
another new variety. The difference between them, Pliny is careful to 
explain, is that the former variety is more productive, the latter of higher 
quality.!25 In the distinction lies interests in development and acquisition 
of material rewards. Yet another epic-like eques marked out for his firsts 
is Gaius Vestorius. He is noted not only by the elder Pliny, but also 
by Vitruvius, for importing and developing a new process for making 
a special blue (dye) named after himself, caeruleum Vestorianum, from 
the production of which he made a substantial fortune. Money-making 
was important to him. Vestorius commonly served as a financial inter- 
mediary to the wealthy and powerful of his day including Cicero and 
Atticus. '?9 So also, his establishment of a novel kind of blue-glass manu- 
factory at Puteoli was surely not unconnected with these endeavors. 
Another such entrepreneur mentioned by the elder Pliny, Marcus Gavius 
Apicius, is not specifically glossed as an eques, although he must surely 
be assumed to have had the status.!?" His great wealth was renowned, 
even if we do not have to believe the hundreds of millions attributed to 
him by Seneca for the purposes of moralizing.?* Apicius was said 
to have been around the uppermost court circles in the reign of Tiberius. 
By whatever account, he was an exceedingly wealthy man who had 
made his fortune by serving the upper-end market in cuisine and enter- 
tainment, by making and marketing a whole series of innovations in 
food and food service. He achieved the desired results by systematically 
experimenting on animals and plants.'? Others, whom Pliny does not 
specifically designate as equites, are attested elsewhere having the sta- 
tus. They, too, are men whom he designates as making important discov- 
eries, like Lucius Cornelius Bocchus, whose business concerns up and 


125 Pliny, NH 17.26.122. 

126 Pliny, NH 33.57.162; Vitruv., De architect. 7.11.1; see D’Arms (1980) 79-81 for 
a detailed discussion; mentioned by Cic., ad Att. 4.19.1 (= SB 93), 6.3 (= SB 116) and 
14,12.3; 14.9.1; 14.10.3; 14.11.2; 14.14.1 (2 SB 368); see also Andreau (1999) 13-18 
and Jones (2006) 40. 

127 See, e.g., Pliny, NH 8.77.209; 10.68.133; and 19.41.137; there are real problems 
with his identification, however: see the comments in PIR2 G 91; see also Lindsay (1997) 
148-50. 

78 Sen., De consolatione ad Helviam 10.9, who has Apicius squander 100,000,000 in 
his kitchen alone and then, running through much of the rest of his fortune, being left with 
only one tenth of the original. The figures are manifest exaggerations, but he must have 
been very wealthy, certainly above any wealth qualification for an eques. 

129 See Pliny, NH 8.77.209 and 9.30.66 for two of these. 
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down the Atlantic coast of Iberia, and exploratory journeys, merit atten- 
tion.130 They also include men like Antonius Castor, who, out of his 
devotion to observation and experimentation, collected a vast array of 
plant specimens. In Castor’s one-hundredth year, Pliny was able to visit 
him in his botanical gardens in order to benefit from his life-long col- 
lected knowledge."! 

The Plinean cases are not alone, nor is the testimony of Strabo. There 
is the eques Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella, perhaps interestingly 
also from Gades/Gadir, who we know began an equestrian career serv- 
ing in one of the tres militiae and so he is duly noted in our prosopogra- 
phies.'? He was knowledgeable about the sources of wealth of his fel- 
low citizens of Gades, including the exploitation of fish like the dory 
whose Punic [?] name of zaeus he knew.!?? But he turned his back on 
a public career, remarking, perhaps rhetorically, on the debilitating social 
impositions imposed on the politically ambitious. He remained in private 
life, so he claimed, out of an interest in agricultural technology and 
developing possibilities in the management of rural domains."^ His 
uncle, Marcus Columella, also an eques (although, again, he is not in 
any of our prosopographies), is someone whom Columella repeatedly 
lauds for his experiments in animal and plant breeding. Such men 
were interested in investment in agricultural enterprises, and not just for 
the purpose of sustaining careers or status. They were like Lucius Tarius 
Rufus, a man of infima natalium humilitas who eventually rose to the 
consulship, as the elder Pliny exults, through his industria. Of renowned 


130 Pliny, NH 37.8.24 and 37.43.127 (and elsewhere in his text). Lucius Cornelius 
Bocchus does make PIR? C 1333 and Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 513 (cf. 512), 
p. 423-426, who, however, omits mentioning the obvious family background. Without 
doubt, as the man's name indicates, the family's citizenship must go back to Sulla at the 
time of the Jugurthine War, and the occasion when his royal ancestor assisted the Roman 
commander in the capture of the African insurgent. Most probably, earlier members of 
this family, their wealth founded on the much the same basis as the elites of Gades, had 
already achieved equestrian status under the late Republic. 

131 Pliny, NH 25.5.9, who says of him: cui summa auctoritas erat in ea arte nostro 
aevo; Horden & Purcell (2000) 259, say that Antonius was an ex-slave, although it is 
unclear on what evidence. 

132 For his equestrian post, military tribune in the Legio VI Ferrata, see CIL IX 235 = 
ILS 2923 (Tarentum); so in PIR? I 779 (p. 340-341); and Devijver, PME, 1 (1976), I 147 
(p. 499); and Demougin, Prosopographie, no. 618, p. 517-518. 

133 Columella, RR 10.185; on the dory fish, see 8.16.9, and see Adams (2007) 233- 
234 (who thinks, however, that the term might be Greek); on tuna: RR 8.17.12. 

134 Columella, RR 1.praef.1.9-11 (perhaps). 

135 See, e.g., Columella, RR 2.15.4, 5.5.15, 7.2.4, 12.21.4, 12.4022, and 12.44.5. 
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antiqua parismonia, Rufus spent much of the 100,000,000 he had 
acquired on purchasing landed estates in Picenum. The lauding of 
parsimonia was not just the exalting of a moral virtue in cases where 
there were real risks involving excessive costs of labor. Pliny notes the 
impendium operae that was a cost that might outstrip actual income and 
cause great damage to an investment. He also remarked on the critical 
significance of compendia or savings, especially on labor, compendia 
operae, that were an important element in calculating the returns or 
gains, the quaestus, of a given agricultural operation." This was exactly 
the type of cheese-paring ratiocination on which men like the elder Pliny 
prided themselves. The case has been discussed in the context of invest- 
ment in wine production, a quintessentially risky but therefore poten- 
tially highly profitable type of agrarian investment.'?* If there is little 
evidence of the direct involvement of senators in the start-up stages of 
wine production in Italy, the same is not true of equites, beginning with 
Gaius Maecenas, who had a grape variety named after himself and who 
also probably had connections with the Arretine ware industries of his 
home town of Arretium.! Even if senators did enter the risky wine 
business on a large scale, there is little doubt that the elder Pliny proudly 
represents the initial development, the growth, and the innovations in the 
business as especially connected with men of equestrian status. 

Such stories could be multiplied, but they are all part of a simple 
argument that I would like to re-state. First of all, very few of these 
equites appear either in Nicolet's prosopography or history of equites in 
the Roman republic, in Pflaum's extensive studies of the procuratorial 
ranks of equestrian officials in the high Roman empire, or in Devijver's 
catalogues of equestrian army officers. They were wealthy men of a cer- 
tain status, but the things for which they were most remembered are 
various types of innovations in agricultural production, technical innova- 
tions in the manufacture of commodities, in inventive modes of delivering 


136 Pliny, NH 18.7.35; PIR? T19: cos. suff. in 16 BCE; his name is on many tituli 
picti on transport amphorae found in Noricum, Dalmatia and Gallia Cisalpina (see PIR). 

137 Pliny, NH 17.35.214, precisely in the context of running vineyards; the signifi- 
cance of compendia, see also Shaw (2013) 137-143. 

18 See Purcell (1985). 

139 Pliny, NH 14.8.67; see Purcell (1985) 6, who wishes, however, to make a different 
case; for the probable connections of Maecenas' wealth with pottery production of the 
stylish Arretine wares, see Wallace-Hadrill (2008) 415-416; see also Chillet (2016), 
*Choisir de rester chevalier,’ ch. 2, p. 95-136; for a formal catalogue entry, see Demougin, 
Prosopographie, no. 77, p. 86-87. 
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and marketing these products, or in activities stemming from similar 
exploratory ventures. The only obvious purpose for these experiments 
and innovatory forays, and the one that Pliny specifies, was quaestus or 
the acquisition of gains, mostly monetary, from the market sales of the 
new commodities. To say that these men were landowners in Brunt’s 
sense is true, but in economic terms that does not tell us very much and, 
I would say, is far from the whole story that needs to be told. Were they 
persons who owned land — but who would not in a preindustrial soci- 
ety? — whose main interest was in the holding of land for the purpose 
of status and in the extraction of an income to support a social life-style 
and to underwrite political activities? Or were they men who held land 
but who had other interests — men who, because of their fundamentally 
different goals, were pushing forward the frontiers of technical human 
knowledge? And insofar as they did own land as part of a rational port- 
folio of economic holdings, were they interested in its development 
solely for the purpose of maintaining social rank? If only one source 
outside the normal canonical ones is excavated in this way and produces 
a different vision of the involvement of the well-off in the economy, 
what would a detailed investigation of others reveal? What, for example, 
might the examination of the whole range of entrepreneurial ventures of 
a Decimus Cossutius or a Marcus Aufidius Lurco be able to recover? ^? 


STATUS AND ECONOMIC VALUES 


The economic achievements of his heroic equestrian entrepreneurs 
retailed by the elder Pliny are largely ones that are devoted to the agrar- 
ian economy or its derivatives. It is too easy to write off the significance 
of this on the basis that the ancient economy was nothing but a mono- 
form agrarianism. Perhaps too easy because all of the theorists named at 
the head of this paper were not principally concerned with economic 
advances that were determined by rural developments, but rather the 
reverse: they tended to ignore rural economies since they were charac- 
teristic of the type of archaic social order that the forces of capitalism 
was making anachronistic. Detailed studies of the wellsprings of modern 


140 This might logically suggest, for example, the corpora of Roman law, especially 
the opinions of the jurists collated in the Digest. Unfortunately, since equites had disap- 
peared as a specific social rank by Justinian’s time, it seems that items specifically rele- 
vant to them suffered ‘editing out’ by the compilers. 
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capitalism, however, have suggest the importance of economic growth 
that was based on the development of agricultural resources.!^' A classic 
study has demonstrated how the investments made by large numbers of 
the landed gentry of sixteenth and seventeenth century England financed 
important sectors of commercial expansion.!? Apart from the profits of 
“political capitalism’ — like taking state contracts, including for the col- 
lection of tribute — and the odd supply of urban necessities, it might 
rightly be objected that propensities to seek innovation and improve- 
ment, and the attendant profits, were effectively limited to the natural or 
the agrarian economy (i.e. including the transport and supply of such 
commodities and the important non-agrarian sector of exploiting the 
resources of the sea). This is true. To be limited by the technological 
constraints and the effective communicative frontiers of one's age, how- 
ever, is not the same as being limited by social or ideological ones. The 
evidence suggests that there was more of an on-going dialectic between 
investments on land and on sea and wider commercial profits than there 
was any effective permanent social barrier between the two. When one 
combines the claim about a status barrier with the allied one that the 
social elites surely owned a majority of the wealth, the result must seem 
to be manifest. Given the evidence that we have just reviewed, however, 
such claims seem to be misleading in two senses. First, we must surely 
make a distinction between ownership of property and wealth on the one 
hand and the actual day-to-day manipulation and management of these 
resources on the other. Even if a few men of wealth had political ambi- 
tions, this did not necessarily govern their whole economic behavior. 
A man like the eques Cornelius Senecio, well known to Seneca, built his 
resources up from small beginnings. He was a man who was on the 
verge of acquiring big wealth from two sources: a talent at acquiring 
resources and a technical knowledge for keeping them. He managed 
investments “on both land and sea" and left no avenues for the acquir- 
ing of profits untried.!^ Senecio could envisage a political career, but it 


141 See, e.g., de Vries & van der Woude (1997); and Musgrave (1999). 

142 Compare Rabb (1967), a classic study, the implications of which for our problem 
are not to be ignored. 

143 Sen., Ep. 101, 1-2, 4: Senecionem Cornelium, equitem Romanum splendidum et 
officiosum, noveras: ex tenui principio seipse promoverat... lam Senecio divitis inmine- 
bat, ad quas illum duae res ducebant efficacissimae, et quaerendi et custodiendi scien- 
tia... Ille qui et mari et terra pecuniam agitabat, qui ad publica quoque nullum relin- 
quens inexpertum genus quaestus accesserat; on the man, see Demougin, Prosopographie, 
no. 561, p. 466-467. 
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does not necessarily follow that such ambitions trumped the more imme- 
diate and pressing ones of managing and increasing his resources or 
were the sole end point and purpose of acquiring such wealth. 

The second misleading element concerns the general categories of 
‘elite’ and ‘aristocracy’ that are used in these discussions. Especially the 
latter, which for some means the senatorial aristocracy while for others 
it includes senators, equites, and municipal nobles. There were signifi- 
cant distinctions in status, however, that marked each of the latter sub- 
groups. As I have emphasized above, the status group of senators was 
tightly circumscribed in legal and social terms, and in terms of relatively 
fixed numbers. Not unnaturally, our prosopographies tell us a lot about 
them. Even so, their small numbers meant that they had to find surro- 
gates, and a lot of them, to manage their widespread and resource-rich 
economic interests. The case of the equites was substantially different. 
The definition of who was an eques kept fluctuating over time, finally to 
be extinguished in its formal mode of the high empire in the aftermath 
of the convulsions of the mid-third century crisis. The group was vola- 
tile. Their numbers kept increasing with every increase in the Roman 
citizenship. Relatively speaking, our prosopographies necessarily tell lit- 
tle about this group as a whole — in fact very little, since so few of them 
took up the public careers with which the prosopographies are con- 
cerned. Despite the huge numbers of the others who are not identifiable, 
the politically-oriented and ambitious equites whom we do know over- 
whelm and finally distort our perceptions. The fact deserves repeated 
emphasis: If the numbers of senators in any given generation must be 
counted in the low thousands, the numbers of equites for any given tem- 
poral cohort ran to many tens of thousands.'*4 When it comes to 


144 Scheidel & Friesen (2009) 77 and Table 6, p. 76, are only willing to offer a guess- 
timate of 20,000 or so, while others are happy to treble that number to 60,000 or so. Even 
if we arbitrarily split the difference, taking 40,000 as something likely to be on the right 
general order, we are still at a hundred times, and more, the quantity of persons of senato- 
rial standing. Of course, Scheidel & Friesen must mean ‘equites’ in a loose sense (i.e. all 
those persons of the requisite fiscal standing) rather than equites Romani as such, since 
the bar of citizenship must, surely, have made their proposed numbers somewhat smaller. 
Over the time period covered by the PIR: 32 BCE to 250 CE: 280 years or about ten 
generations of 30 years of replacements or about 400,000 equites over that period. Of 
these, of how many do we know by name? Even for the best documented equestrians, the 
proportions are tiny: Devijver, for example, estimated that less than 4% of tres militiae 
are known. Another measure: over the two generations, approximately, covered by the 
reigns of the Julio-Claudian emperors, there must have been at least 30,000 men (at 
a minimum) who had the rank of eques. Of these, Demougin has been able to uncover 
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economic behavior, I cannot shrink from pointing out, again, that the 
truly exiguous numbers of known equites on whom we have made judge- 
ments of economic behavior are those who were most like the relatively 
small, fixed, and tightly rank-defined order of senators. 

In calling for this re-evaluation, like Banaji, of facts first and then 
theory, I ask you to remember that we have looked in some detail at only 
one literary source of the high empire. We must also recollect that this 
modest preliminary investigation is of a small and reasonably well- 
defined social category of persons whom they defined as equites, and 
whom we therefore recognize as a distinctive social group. For us, it has 
been a convenient way of confining the problem and of investigating 
a particular question. The patently obvious observation with which we 
must conclude is that in any investigation of economic impulses in the 
whole of the Mediterranean, these artificial conventions should be swept 
aside. Within Roman social ranks there were many almost-equites, quasi- 
equites and sub-equites, and, quite simply, large numbers of very well- 
off non-equites. Outside them, in the wider Mediterranean, was a huge 
world where these formal Roman distinctions of status and rank had 
little or no significance for economic attitudes and functions — in all of 
those many regions, for example, in which the Roman citizenship was 
not widely spread and which by definition could not produce persons of 
equestrian status in any significant numbers. In all these categories, the 
elder Plinies of that world, very many of them, are not so easily dis- 
pensed with in this historical argument. 
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literary and epigraphical records on c. 770, or about 2.5% percent of the total. It is per- 
haps superfluous to point out that these attested men, these one-percenters, were, by defi- 
nition, the most politically and administratively ambitious of the whole lot. 
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AN AFRICAN EMPEROR IN EGYPT: 
THE REPRESENTATION OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 
AND HIS FAMILY ON THE EGYPTIAN COINAGE* 


Abstract: This article aims to study the public representation of Sep- 
timius Severus and his family on the coins struck in Alexandria during 
his reign (193-211 cE). More specifically, we investigate the impact of 
political events (such as wars or imperial elevations) on the coinage, 
and the relationship between the Egyptian coinage and the imperial 
coinage. Former studies of the Severans’ public image on coins have 
mainly been based on the imperial coinage, while the Egyptian coin- 
age has rarely been taken into account. However, not only was Egypt 
of vital importance to the empire’s grain supply, emperors feared its 
potential as a springing board for usurpers, while Septimius Severus 
personally visited the province with his family in 199/200 ce. Our 
research is based on Emmett’s catalogue of Alexandrian coins, and we 
have further categorised the reverse types found there according to 
Manders’ classification of third-century coin types. Our analysis 
shows that political events directly influenced the choice of coin types 
in Alexandria, especially military victories. Another important politi- 
cal theme on the Egyptian coins was Severus’ dynastic representation, 
which included linking his family to the Antonines, and presenting his 
sons Caracalla and Geta as heirs to the throne. Finally, the strong ties 
between the emperor’s public image on the imperial coinage and the 
Alexandrian coinage point to a common source for the typology of 
both coinages. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


When Septimius Severus claimed the throne after Pertinax’s assassina- 
tion in 193 cE, a bid began to win over the hearts and minds of the 
empire.! The new emperor used various means to reinforce the legiti- 
macy of his rule (193-211 cE), including monumental building projects, 
statues and coins. The representation of Septimius Severus and his fam- 
ily in these and other media has received due scholarly attention.’ 


* We would like to thank Katelijn Vandorpe for her valuable input in writing this 
article. 

! For the political events of 193 cE, see Hasebroek (1921), Birley (1971) and Pasek 
(2014). 

? Fundamental work on Septimius Severus’ ‘propaganda’ has been undertaken by 
Baharal (1996) (who focused on the role of the imperial family) and Rowan (2012) (who 
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Largely absent from these studies is the way Septimius Severus was rep- 
resented in Egypt, however.* Not only was this province administra- 
tively distinct from the rest of the empire, the Roman emperors encoun- 
tered a strong religious tradition, in which the pharaoh played a key 
role.* Moreover, Septimius Severus visited the country with his family 
in 199/200 CE, a trip which the emperor, so the Historia Augusta informs 
us, enjoyed very much.? 

This article aims to study the processes of imperial representation in 
Egypt through the lens of Septimius Severus' Egyptian coinage. More 
specifically, we are interested in the themes his coins employed, and 
whether these themes reflect the political events of his reign. In addition, 
we want to know if parallel developments in the Egyptian and the impe- 
rial coinage can be detected, and what this reveals about the choice of 
coin types.® 

Focusing on Egypt offers several benefits. First, since Egypt had 
a closed currency system, no other coins (with the exception of aurei) 
than those struck in Alexandria circulated in the country, so that the 
numismatic imagery of the Egyptian coins was the only one the Egyp- 
tian population came into contact with on a regular basis.” Secondly, 
Egyptian coins usually carry regnal years, which makes them easy to 
date, and helps to discover potential evolutions in the numismatic mes- 
sages employed. Finally, while Egypt had a relatively special status as 
a province (e.g. expressed in the closed currency system), the differences 


focused on the divine ideology of the Severans on their coinage). Much attention has also 
been given to Julia Domna: for a focus on statues see Feijfer (1985); for a focus on 
the numismatic material, see Baharal (1992), Lusnia (1995) and Langford (2013). For the 
statues of Septimius Severus, see McCann (1968). For the portraits of Septimius Severus 
in several media, see Baharal (1989). 

? See Kiss (1984) 73-86 for Septimius Severus' representation in Egyptian sculpture. 

* For the Roman emperors as Egyptian pharaohs, see Grenier (1995). 

5 SHA 17.4: “Severus himself later always said that this journey had been pleasant to 
him, because he worshipped the deity Serapis, and because he acquired knowledge of 
ancient things, and because of the novelty of animals and places. For he inspected Mem- 
phis and Memnon and the pyramids and the Labyrinth with great care.” 

° By imperial coinage, we mean the denominations struck in Rome (and in subsidiary 
mints) such as sestertii, denarii and aurei, in contrast to the provincial coinage, which 
mostly used a Greek denominational system, and generally circulated locally. This dis- 
tinction is, admittedly, an artificial one, see Burnett (2005) 171-173. 

7 For an overview of the literature on the Roman Egyptian coinage, see Christiansen 
(1988a) and (1994). Christiansen has also undertaken important work on the hoard evi- 
dence of Roman Egypt (2004), and an up-to-date catalogue was published by Emmett 
(2001). 
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between Egypt and the rest of the empire have been nuanced in the past 
decades.® The results obtained for Egypt may therefore be more broadly 
applicable, while we can still reap the benefits from some of its 
peculiarities. 


2. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Numismatic iconography is a valuable, but difficult source for studying 
the dissemination of official ideology in the Roman Empire. On the one 
hand, Roman coins are objects issued by the government which carry an 
officially sanctioned message, giving us a direct insight (or so we hope) 
into the themes the government wanted to communicate.’ On the other 
hand, serious doubts have been raised about the practical capacity of 
coins to spread information in a programmatic manner when circulation 
patterns, the intelligibility of the designs and the degree to which the 
emperors involved themselves in the choice of numismatic imagery are 
taken into account.'? While the idea of coins as ‘newspapers of the day’ 
is no longer tenable, in the past seventy years, many scholars have dem- 
onstrated that the messages carried by coins were noticed by at least part 
of the population, and that they could reinforce official ideology.!! As 
Wolters argues, the function of coins (aside from their primary economic 
role) consisted of “strengthening perceptions", forming “part of an 
atmosphere created by all media, in which the ideas, values and mentali- 
ties of each epoch are expressed" .? 

One problematic issue facing the study of the political significance of 
numismatic images is the idea of coins as vehicles for “spreading propa- 
ganda'. Much depends on the definition of propaganda. The Oxford 
English Dictionary describes propaganda as "the systematic dissemina- 
tion of information, esp. in a biased or misleading way, in order to 


5 Cf. Lewis (1984), Bowman & Rathbone (1992), Capponi (2005). 

? This could sometimes backfire, as coin types made undesirable by political events 
were difficult to recall later (e.g. Nero's early coinage with Agrippina on it, after the lat- 
ter's assassination), see Wolters (2003). 

10 Jones (1956) and Crawford (1986). 

!! Mattingly & Sydenham (1923) 22 for the view of coins as ‘newspapers of the day’. 
See Sutherland (1951), (1959), (1983); Levick (1982); Ehrhardt (1984); Cheung (1998); 
Howgego (1995); Hekster (2003); Wolters (2003); Elkins (2007); Vaneerdewegh (2017) 
for arguments validating the study of (political) imagery on coins. 

12 Wolters (2012) 342 in reference to Zanker (1987). 
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promote a political cause or point of view. Also: information dissemi- 
nated in this way; the means or media by which such ideas are 
disseminated.”!3 Jowett and O'Donnell define it as “the deliberate, sys- 
tematic attempt to shape perceptions, manipulate cognitions, and direct 
behaviour to achieve a response that furthers the desired intent of the 
propagandist".!^ Both definitions emphasise that propaganda is spread 
in a systematic manner. Can this be applied to Roman coins? B. Levick, 
who studied the relationship between propaganda and the Roman impe- 
rial coinage, felt that such a systematic approach to disseminate informa- 
tion could not be found in the coinage, as the issues were too sporadic.!> 
Rather, coins ‘publicised’ various aspects of the issuing emperor’s rule 
— his victories, his building achievements, his munificence, and so on. 
The ideas for the messages employed came from within the mint admin- 
istration, which sought to gain the emperor’s approval by flattering him 
and exalting his reign. In this way, the emperor himself became part of 
the primary audience of the coins. 

O. Hekster likewise tackled the issue of ‘propaganda’ on Roman 
coins.!° While his theory on audience targeting on different monetary 
denominations may be difficult to apply to Severan Egypt, where the 
difference in value between the highest and lowest value denomination 
was relatively small, his theory on ‘branding’ and audience targeting in 
general is more easily applicable. Roman emperors (or their administra- 
tion) tailored numismatic messages to the taste of the population in an 
attempt to create and reinforce a positive image of the emperor’s rule, 
similar to the way modern-day brands such as Coca Cola or Sony try to 
create an appealing image through catchy slogans and recognisable 
logos." Moreover, companies need to engage the specific interests 
of different audiences (e.g. Baby Boomers vs. Millennials), leading to 
a differentiated message. An example of the success of ‘branding’ in the 
Roman world can be found in Late Antiquity, where the Roman Senate 
acclaimed new emperors with the phrase Felicior Augusto, melior Tra- 
iano.'5 Clearly, in the collective memory of the empire, Augustus was 


5 ‘Propaganda’, OED Online, http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/152605?isAdvanced= 
false&result=1 &rskey=RmGubYe. 

14 Jowet & O'Donnell (2011) 7. 

15 Levick (1982). 

16 Hekster (2003). 

17 For the ‘ethical profile’ of the ideal emperor, see Noreña (2011). 

18 Eutr. 8.5.3. 
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considered felix, while Trajan was considered optimus. In the latter’s 
case, this image was reinforced during his lifetime through numismatic 
means, as many of Trajan’s coins carry the reverse legend SPOR 
OPTIMO PRINCIPI." Conversely, some emperors’ attempts at positive 
branding failed to overcome the judgement of their contemporaries, and 
as a result that of later generations.?? A famous example is Nero, whose 
image became so tarnished that his coins were sometimes refused as 
payment.?! 

The communication of imperial ideology through coins was a process 
involving three stakeholders. First, the emperor wanted himself to be 
portrayed in a positive light by the mint administration. He was, how- 
ever, confined to a certain extent by the expectations his subjects had of 
a good emperor. Transgressing these expectations was risky: the worst 
offenders were met with damnatio memoriae.” Secondly, the mint 
administration sought to aggrandise the ruler in the eyes of his subjects, 
while simultaneously trying to capture the attention and approval of the 
emperor.” Sometimes, the emperor may have been directly involved in 
the choice of coin types, but the information on this is scant.” In their 
choice of coin types, the administration tended to lean towards conserva- 
tism, as politically charged imagery could become undesirable when 
political conditions changed.” Finally, the population, those who ended 
up using the coins, potentially had their opinions shaped by the coins, 
while at the same time shaping the coins' messages through their expec- 
tations. Moreover, we expect different social groups within Roman soci- 
ety to have held different preferences: e.g. a common legionary might 
have been more interested in overt military themes, while the plebs of 


For Trajan's coinage, see Woytek (2010). 

20 Teks (2014). 

?! Arr. Disc. Epict. 4.5.15-17. 

22 E.g. the case of Elagabalus, whose coins strongly emphasised the emperor's role in 
the cult of the eponymous Syrian solar deity. For a reinterpretation of the traditionally 
damning view of Elagabal's reign, see de Arrizabalaga y Prado (2011). For Elagabal's 
religious policies, see Frey (1989). 

23 Wallace-Hadrill (1986) discusses this idea in the context of Augustus' coinage. 

24 One interesting case is the Anonymus de rebus bellicis, a pamphlet dating to the 
4" century CE. The author addresses the emperor and suggests numerous reforms to 
enhance the stability of the empire, including monetary reforms. He also states which 
types the emperor should use on his coinage, which seems to show that the author 
expected the emperor to be involved in the process of choosing coin types. See Thompson 
(1952) and Reece (1979). 

25 Wolters (2003). 
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Rome may have attached more importance to a secure grain supply, and 
so on. 

This description resonates closely with the model of imperial rule as 
a system of acceptance, outlined by Seelentag for the reign of Trajan.”° 
According to Seelentag, imperial rule was based on a consensus within 
Roman society, which was achieved through imperial representation. 
This included both self-representation by the emperor, and representa- 
tion by others. The three key groups with whom the emperor had to 
communicate in order to secure his reign were the Senate, the urban 
plebs of Rome and the legions. Each of these had different expectations 
of the emperor, and the emperor had to balance each group’s preferences 
in his behaviour, since losing the support of any of these groups (espe- 
cially that of the Senate or the legions) could potentially end up being 
fatal. Seelentag’s model paid little attention to provincial societies, 
which in his view had little impact on the empire’s stability during Tra- 
jan’s reign.” Under Septimius Severus considerable concern seems to 
have gone towards the potential of rebellion in the provinces, however, 
as supporters of Pescennius Niger (in the East) and Clodius Albinus (in 
the West) were still present there.’ Moreover, the need to communicate 
with provincial societies was further spurred on by the emperor’s eco- 
nomic interests, as we shall discuss later. 


3. METHODOLOGY 


In order to map the representation of Septimius Severus and his family 
in Egypt, we base ourselves on Emmet’s catalogue of Egyptian coins, 
which lists all known coin types — 216 in total — of his reign.” This 
does not equal 216 unique reverse types: the Alexandrian mint some- 
times reused the same reverse type in different years, or employed 
a reverse type on different denominations within the same year. The 
reverse types are further grouped using Manders’ classification of 
Roman imperial coin types in the period 193-284 ce (Table 1).*° The 


26 Seelentag (2011). This model of acceptance has its roots in Flaig (1992) 174-207. 
27 Seelentag (2011) 78. 
28 Sünskes Thompson (1990) 155-157. 
°° Emmett (2001). Seven of these types cannot be dated accurately, as the regnal years 
are illegible. These will not be included in the analysis. 

30 Manders (2012) 41-49. 
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four most common categories in this list are the military types (no. 2), 
the divine types (no. 3), the saeculum aureum (no. 4) and the imperial 
virtues (no. 10).?! The distinction between the different categories is not 
always clear-cut because of overlaps, e.g. the emperor's successor in 
military outfit can be considered both a dynastic and a military type. 


Table 1. Classification of Roman coin types on the Roman imperial coinage 
in the period 193-284 ce [Manders (2012) 41-48]. 


No. | Name Description 


1 Dynastic representation | All forms of representation promoting the family of the 
emperor, his descent (of humans, dei and divi) and his 
(intended) successors 


2 | Military representation All forms of representation emphasizing the armed 
forces, military victories, and the role of the emperor as 
general 

3 | Divine association All forms of representation connecting the emperor and 


his reign with the gods/the divine, and displaying the 
emperor as sacerdos 


4 | Saeculum aureum All forms of representation featuring the prosperity the 
emperor will bring/has brought 


5 | Euergesia All forms of representation promoting social-economic 
achievements accomplished by the emperor 


6 | Paradeigmata All forms of representation reflecting attempts of the 
emperor to associate himself with great past emperors 
(Augustus, Trajan) 


7 | Restitutor-messages All forms of representation displaying the emperor as 
restitutor (not only in military matters, but also in 
religious and economic matters) 


8 | Elevation All forms of representation placing the emperor or 
members of the imperial family beyond the human ranks 


9 | Non-specific All forms of representation in which the emperor (or 
someone else) assumes a ‘neutral role’, and fulfils no 
specific function (e.g. emperor with ‘neutral’ attributes, 
like a sceptre or a globe) 


10 | Virtues All forms of representation promoting the virtues of the 
emperor, the army, or the people (of Rome or of other 
regions) 


3! They make up 22.5%, 21.8%, 19.2% and 17.4% respectively of Roman imperial 
coin types, Manders (2012) 49. 
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No. | Name Description 


11 | Aeternitas-messages All forms of representation propagating eternal 
continuation of the reign of the emperor at that time, the 
existence of Rome, peace, hope, happiness, security, 

the invincibility of the emperor and the Roman Empire, 
and deities, and of the concord within the imperial 
family 


12 | Geographical messages | All forms of representation referring to (personifications 
of) geographical entities such as the city of Rome and 
the provinces 


13 | Unica All forms of representation that do not fit in the above 
categories 


Our research, like that of Manders, is based on coin types, not on the 
actual number of coins present in hoards and collections. Manders 
argued for the validity of her approach by correlating the coins of a spe- 
cific type found in the RIC with the actual number of coins of that type 
found in several ‘representative’ hoards.? While the occurrence of 
a given type may vary considerably between catalogue and hoard for 
individual emperors, across multiple reigns, similar fluctuations often do 
occur in the usage of a certain type. We cannot use the same approach 
(i.e. comparison with hoard evidence), as Septimius Severus’ coinage is 
heavily underrepresented in Egyptian hoards.? We can, however, 
rely on estimates by Christiansen of coin production in Alexandria.*4 
Christiansen admits that his results for Septimius Severus need to be 
treated with caution due to the high number of isolated dies and types, 
but a careful comparison with his results can give us some indication 
whether a higher number of types of a given category corresponds to 
more coins of that typological category being struck in Antiquity.’ To 
test the validity of our method, we compare Christiansen’s data with the 
number of reverse types on tetradrachms showing military representa- 
tion during the period 193/4-201/2 cE (cf. Graphs 1 & 2).?6 Overall, the 
two graphs show a high degree of overlap, and only in two years (197/8 
and 198/9 cE) does a basic count of reverse types lead to significant 


32 Manders (2012) 53-62. 

33 Christiansen (2004) 109-111. 

34 Christiansen (1988b) 292-294. 

35 Christiansen (1988b) 295-295. For a criticism of Christiansen’s methods, see the 
reviews by Burnett (1989) and Reece (1990). 

36 We choose 201/2 CE as a cutoff since the low level of coin production in the latter 
part of Septimius Severus’ reign does not allow for a good comparison. 
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overreporting. This discrepancy can be explained by missing data in 
Christiansen’s analysis: for instance, Christiansen did not yet know 
some types for year 197/8 CE, such as ‘Nike stg. l. in quadriga’, which 
was later recorded by Emmett (2767.5), and the calculations for year 
198/9 cE are based on three different reverse types (corresponding to 
three reverse dies), while Emmett records a total number of five 


Military representation on Egyptian tetradrachms (193/4-201/2 cE) 
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Graph 1. Military representation on Egyptian tetradrachms (193/4-201/2 CE), 
based on Christiansen 1988b (N = 1,304,000). 
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Graph 2. Military representation on Egyptian tetradrachms (193/4-201/2 CE), 
based on Emmett 2001 (N = 94). 
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different types that year. As such, we feel safe in studying the iconogra- 
phy of Septimius Severus’ Egyptian coins on the basis of coin types. 

In the following section, we will treat the obverses of the coins, with 
particular attention to the imperial portraits (mainly those of Septimius 
Severus himself) and changes in the official titles. Imperial portraits 
were more than simple depictions of the ruler: they fulfilled a symbolic 
function, expressing the emperor’s claim to power through a complex 
use of different styles, attributes and associations." Next, we will look 
at the reverse types, especially the shifting prominence of the different 
typological categories. Dynastic and military representation will be 
treated separately, as these are the largest categories. Both the obverses 
and reverses of the Egyptian coins will be compared with the imperial 
coinage and with political events.”® Moreover, under Septimius Severus 
the mint in Alexandria struck imperial denarii for circulation outside of 
Egypt, which may at first glance form a logical basis for comparison, but 
since these were only produced during a relatively brief period of time 
(194-195 CE), their usefulness is limited.?? 


4. THE OBVERSES 


The appearance of the imperial family members on the obverse of Sep- 
timius Severus’ Egyptian coinage follows the political changes of his 
reign. Julia Domna is present from the onset. Caracalla first appears on 
the Egyptian coins in 195/6 cE, after he was granted the title of Caesar 
in the spring of 196 cE. His brother Geta is shown on the coins after his 
elevation to the rank of Caesar in January 198 ce. Plautilla, Caracalla's 
wife, makes her appearance in the year of her marriage to Caracalla 
(202 CE), and disappears three years later with the political downfall 
of her father, the praetorian prefect Plautianus.*° The estimates of coin 


37 King (1999) 123-136. 

38 A similarity in types between imperial and provincial coinage does not automati- 
cally reflect influence from one coinage on another, however. See Crawford (1970). 

?? For the denarii struck in Alexandria during Septimius Severus’ reign, see Bickford- 
Smith (1994/5). Note that while Severus' earliest Egyptian coins are dated to year 2, i.e. 
193/4 cE, he only captured Egypt in February 194 cE, see Nelson (1982). 

4 For the political role of Plautilla in securing the stability of the Severan reign, 
Conesa Navarro & González Fernández (2016); for the downfall of Plautianus, Daguet- 
Gagey (2006), Bingham & Imrie (2015). 
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Distribution of imperial family members on the obverse of the 
Egyptian coins (193/4-210/11 ce) 
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Graph 3. Distribution of imperial family members on the obverse 
of the Egyptian coins, based on Christiansen 1988b (N = 2,880,000). 


production under Septimius Severus by Christiansen further show the 
central role played by the imperial family in the emperor’s Egyptian 
coinage (Graph 3).*! 

Particularly notable is the prominence of Julia Domna. Ancient 
authors such as Cassius Dio were quick to decry her political influence, 
but in recent years the actual extent of her power has been nuanced.” As 
we shall discuss later, her importance to her husband’s public image was 
bound up with Severus’ attempts to link himself to the Antonine dynasty, 
and with her status as a mother. Lusnia has noted the diminished role 
played by Domna on the imperial coinage as a result of Plautianus’ rise 
to power (203-205 cE).? In Egypt, her presence on the coins also seems 
to have waned during this period, but the general paucity of Severus’ 
Egyptian coinage in the latter part of his reign makes it difficult to con- 
firm this impression. 

The portraits of the imperial family followed the same trends in both 
the imperial and the Egyptian coinage, although Alexandria maintained 


^! Christiansen (1988b) 292-294. The fact that Caracalla is represented slightly more 
often than his younger brother is due to the fact that coins were struck in his name a few 
years earlier. 

#2 Cass. Dio 79.23.3 claims she entertained the idea of taking the empire for herself 
after Caracalla’s demise. Levick (2007) 57-73 discusses the constraints on Julia Domna’s 
actual political power. 

# Lusnia (1995) 130-131. 
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its own distinctive style. McCann divided Severus’ portraits in ten dif- 
ferent types with five different stages. In the earliest stage (cf. Plate I, 
figs. 1 & 2), the emperor is shown “with a short, curly beard which 
tends to come forward beyond the line of the chin. The hair is also short 
and curly and reveals the rounded form of the skull. The curls over the 
upper forehead are arranged in a curved triangle, leaving the temples 
bare. The forehead itself is broad and high and slightly furrowed. The 
nose is straight and the upper lip is covered by a bushy moustache which 
juts outward characteristically. The eyes are directed confidently ahead 
and the planes of the face are smooth and broad”. 

This portrait style served to present the emperor as an able military 
commander, while clearly hinting at the base of his power.“ In year 4 
(195/6 cE), the Alexandrian mint replaced the early type with a new 
portrait (Plate I, fig. 3), in which the emperor’s beard is compartmental- 
ised in three thick parts, which stand straight down on the forepart of the 
chin. This is reminiscent of the so-called Marcus Aurelius-type, which 
shows Septimius Severus with a long, straight beard in three parts and 
curls on the forehead. This type first appeared on the imperial coinage in 
196 cE after Severus’ self-adoption into the Antonine dynasty in 195 cE, 
and stressed the legitimacy of his rule by purposefully likening him to 
his adoptive father (cf. Plate I, fig. 4). 

The Serapis-type, first identified by L’Orange in 1947, presents a par- 
ticular problem.*® Supposedly, Severus wished to associate himself with 
the Egyptian deity by taking on aspects of his appearance in official 
iconography. McCann and Soechting both confirmed the existence of 
this type, McCann calling it the dominant portrait type of Septimius 
Severus between 196/7 and 207 cE.? Serapis’ portrait is defined by 
"thin corkscrew locks which fall straight down over the upper forehead 
in varying numbers, ranging from three to five [...] Also typical is 
a long mustache, cleft in the middle and dropping abruptly at the corners 


^ McCann (1968). Soechting (1972) distinguishes four major types: the accession- 
type, the adoption-type, the Serapis-type and the Decennalia-type. 

5 McCann (1968) 85. 

46 Mennen (2006) 254-255. 

47 Cf. RIC IV Septimius Severus 163 for an example on the imperial coinage. For the 
Marcus Aurelius-type, see McCann (1968) 101-106; Soechting (1972) 41-48; Baharal 
(1989) 573-580 and (1996) 23-26. Soechting and Baharal both stress that the likeness was 
a conscious attempt to connect the two emperors. 

48 [Orange (1947) 79-86 

4 McCann (1968) 109-118; Soechting 1972 (49-57). 
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of the mouth. A mass of long stringy hair frames the face, and the beard 
is long and divided in the middle ...]".^? 

Baharal has argued against the validity of this identification, howev- 
er?! In her analysis, the Serapis-type in fact reflected elements seen on 
the portraits of Marcus Aurelius. Moreover, if the Serapis-type is valid, 
we would expect Septimius Severus' Egyptian coinage in particular to 
show these features, as Serapis is an Egyptian deity. A comparison 
between Septimius Severus’ Alexandrian portraits and Serapis’ Alexan- 
drian portraits (cf. Plate I, figs. 5 & 6) shows few similarities, however: 
both the style of the hair and the beard are markedly different, while 
Severus' portrait is indeed reminiscent of that of Marcus Aurelius. 

Starting from 207 cE until the emperor's death in 211 CE, Severus’ 
imperial coin portraits show him with a beard falling down in four parts 
(Plate I, fig. 7), which can also be seen on the Egyptian coins (Plate I, 
fig. 8).? The type reflects a classicising tendency, connecting the 
emperor with Greek philosophers of the past, and again creating a link 
with his adoptive father, well-known for his philosophical interests. 

The Alexandrian mint respected the same uniformity in portrayal for 
the other imperial family members. Julia Domna is shown with her typi- 
cal Helmfrisur, a “coiffure volumineuse that covered her ears and neck 
almost entirely” (Plate I, fig. 9).?? This portrait type too may have been 
a conscious attempt to associate the Severans with the Antonines, as 
parallels can be drawn with the official portraits of Faustina the Younger, 
the wife of Marcus Aurelius.^^ Caracalla and Geta are depicted as chil- 
dren until 203/204 cE, each with a distinctive hairstyle, then as adoles- 
cents until 209 cE in the case of Caracalla, in the case of Geta until his 
death in 212 cE. Egypt duly followed the changes in the boys’ por- 
traits, although the chronology is different. In 205/6 CE (year 14 of Sep- 
timius Severus), Caracalla was still shown as a child, even though he 


50 McCann (1968) 109. 

31 Baharal (1989) 566-573. 

5 McCann (1968) 122-124. 

55 Michaelis (2014) 148. Cf. RIC IV Julia Domna 538 and Emmett 2728. 

34 Baharal (1992). See Lusnia (1995) 119, note 2 for reservations about this interpreta- 
tion of the portrait type. 

55 Pollini (2005) 64-69. Cf. RIC IV Caracalla 68 (as a child) and 81 (as an adoles- 
cent); RIC IV Geta 24 (as a child) and 34 (as an adolescent). In 209, Caracalla received 
a new portrait, which depicted him similarly to the coins of his own reign, but without the 
characteristic frown, cf. R/C IV Caracalla 185. 
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turned 18 that year.” By 210/1 cE, his portrait, along with that of Geta, 
showed him as a bearded adolescent.’’ 

Turning to the official titles, not every title known from Septimius 
Severus’ imperial coinage also appeared in Egypt.°® Military titles were 
almost consistently used, however. After Septimius Severus’ victories in 
the First Parthian War (195 CE), he received the titles ApaBixdc (Arabi- 
cus) and Adıaßnvırög (Adiabenicus), which were duly placed on the 
Egyptian coinage; after the Second Parthian War (197-198 cE), Map®- 
xög Méytotos (Parthicus Maximus) was added.?? The only military title 
not copied on the Egyptian coinage was Bpstavvikdc (Britannicus), 
which the three emperors received in 209 cE during the British Expedi- 
tion of 208-211 cE.°° 


Table 2. Titles on the Egyptian tetradrachms of Septimius Severus’ reign, 
based on Christiansen 1988b (who gives a full list of all variants). 


date of introduction | . 
person titles 
(regnal years) 


Septimius 193/194 cE AYT(oxpatop) K(atcap) A(ovktoc) 
Severus CE€IIT(uuoc) CCOYHPCC IICPT(wa£) 
CC€B(aotoc) 
195/6 cE AYT(oxpatop) K(aicap) A(ovktoc) 


CE€II(uuog) CEYH(poc) EY(oeßng) 
II€PT(va£) C€B(aotoc) APA(Bikoc) 
AAlI(amvikoco) 


197/8 cE AYT(oxpatop) K(atcap) A(ovKıog) 
CE€IIT(uuoc) CCYH(poc) €YC(efnc) 
II€PT(wva£) C€B(aotoc) APA(Bikoc) 
AAI(aßnvırocg) II(ap0ucoc) M(eytotos) 


Julia Domna 193/194 cE IOYAIA AOMNA CEB(aotn) 
199/200 cE IOYAIA AOMNA CEB(aotn) MHT(np) 
CTPA(toneöov) 


5 Emmett 2764.14. 

57 Emmett 2759.19. 

5 E.g. TR(ibunicia) P(otestate), CO(n)S(ul), P(ater) P(atriae) and P(ontifex) M(aximus). 

® Hill (1964) 10. 

60 For Septimius Severus’ British Expedition, see Hodgson (2014). The title appears 
on the imperial coinage in 210 and 211 for both Septimius Severus and his sons. 
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date of introduction : 
person titles 
(regnal years) 


Caracalla 195/6 cE M(apkoc) AYP(nAtoc) ANTONINOC KAICAP 
197/8 CE M(apkoc) AYP(nAtoc) ANTONINOC 
[KAICAPI]A (sic) AYTO(xpatop) 
198/9 cE AYT(oxpatop) K(atcap) M(apxoc) 
AYPHA(toc) ANTONINOC CEB(aoto;) 
Geta 197/8 cE A(ovktoc) CEIITIMIOC TETAC KAICAP 
199/200 cE II(ovBAioc) CEIITIMIOC TETAC KAICAP 
210/1 cE AYT(oxpatop) K(atcap) TIOY(BAtos) 
CC€IIT(uuoc) FETAC CEB(actog) 
Plautilla 201/2 CE ®OYAOYIA TIAAYTIAAA CCB(aotn) 


Next to his military titles, the name of Ilepriva& (Pertinax) was also 
added on the Egyptian coinage, and remained in place throughout his 
reign. This title stressed the legitimacy of Severus’ role in the civil war 
of 193 cE, by presenting him as the rightful ‘avenger of Pertinax’, who 
had been popular with both the Senate and the legions.°' The Egyptian 
coinage also provides the first numismatic attestation of Severus’ title 
EvoeBic¢ (Pius) — introduced on the coins in 195/6 cg. This title had 
previously been employed by Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus; in the latter case, it stressed the dynastic link with his pre- 
decessors.°? Van "t Dack has noted how in Ptolemaic Egypt those rebel- 
ling against the Crown were already called GoePetc, while loyalists were 
considered ebosßeig.°* As with his portraits, Severus took up this title as 
another step to associate himself with the Antonines.9 The adoption of 
the title (along with ApaBucdc and AdtaBryvucdc) on his Egyptian coin- 
age may have happened with imperial oversight, as the emperor was 
personally conducting campaigns in the East at that time. 

His sons’ titles of Katoap (Caesar) and Xepaotóg (Augustus) 
appeared at the same time as on the imperial coinage, as did Caracalla’s 


9! Birley (1971) 166-168; Hekster (2007) 98-99. For Pertinax’s brief reign and self- 
representation, see Schöpe (2011). 

% The title was first introduced on Severus’ imperial coinage in 201 cE. The earliest 
papyrological attestation is BGU 1 199r (TM 8960), dating to 194 cE. 

6 Van "t Dack (1993) for the title of EdoeB1\c before the reign of Pertinax. 

% Van 't Dack (1991) 334. 

85 Van 't Dack (1991) 335. 

96 Christiansen (1998b) 260-261. 
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new name, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Julia Domna’s title Mntnp 
Ztpaton&öwv (Mater Castrorum), which she received around the time 
of the First Parthian War, was not immediately used on the Egyptian 
coinage; it first appears in 196/7 CE on the bronze hemidrachms.^" This 
title has been examined in detail by Langford, who concluded that it was 
not in fact aimed at the military, but at the civil population of Rome and 
the provinces.‘® By calling Domna the ‘mother of the camps’, the impres- 
sion was given of a broad popularity with the army, implying that the 
legions would support her and her family in the case of an uprising. 
Moreover, as this title was previously held by Faustina the Younger, it 
created another link with the Antonines. 


5. THE REVERSE TYPES 


5.1. Military representation 


Under military representation, we classify types found on the Egyptian 
coinage such as Nike (flying, in a quadriga, etc.), the emperor (or family 
members) in military outfit (sometimes in a quadriga or on horseback) 
or an eagle (usually holding a wreath in his beak or claws). A related 
category are types with both a divine and militaristic association, e.g. 
deities holding a Nike-figure or Ares. 

As Graph 4 shows, military types were considerably more popular on 
the Egyptian coinage during times of conflict. For instance, 194 CE saw 
the civil war with Pescennius Niger, 195 and 197/8 CE coincide with the 
First and Second Parthian War respectively, between 202 and 204 cE 
Severus undertook military operations in Africa, and finally, between 
208 and 210/1 cE, a small uptick in military types can be linked with the 
campaigns in Britannia. The imperial visit in 199/200 cE, following 
Severus’ victories in the Second Parthian War, also saw an increased 
preference for military types. Note that specific military victories were 
only referred to after the conclusion of the campaign, but usually within 
the same year: anticipatory celebrations risked embarrassment for the 
emperor if the promise of victory went unfulfilled. 

How do these types relate to the military presence in Roman Egypt? 
In the late second-early third century CE, this presence consisted of one 


67 For Faustina as Mater Castrorum, see Speidel (2012). 
68 Langford (2013) 36-48. 
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Military representation on Egyptian coins (193/4-210/11 cE) 
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Graph 4. Military representation on Egyptian coins, 
based on Emmett 2001 (N = 209). 


legion (Legio II Traiana), several auxiliary units and the classis Alexan- 
drina.” Hoard and papyrological evidence both show that the pay of 
soldiers stationed in Egypt happened in the local currency, so as not to 
disrupt the closed currency system."? As such, it is likely that the Egyp- 
tian troops formed part of the Alexandrian mint’s intended audience. 
The loyalty of these troops was not unimportant, nor was it guaranteed: 
when creating the province, Augustus had feared its potential as a spring- 
board for usurpers, while Egypt played a vital link in the empire’s grain 
supply.’! Moreover, the province initially declared itself for Pescennius 
Niger in the civil war of 193 cE, and some twenty years earlier in 
175 cE, Marcus Aurelius had to deal with the dangerous rebellion of the 
Egyptian prefect, Avidius Cassius.”” Mennen notes that Septimius 
Severus’ early imperial coinage makes extended use of military imagery, 
such as Victoria or Mars Pacator, and we have seen (supra, p. 214) how 
his earliest portraits stressed his qualities as a military commander.” 
On the Alexandrian denarii too due attention was given to military 
themes. Some of the legends on the denarii, such as LEG III IT AV(G) I 


6 Haensch (2012) 69-70. 

7 Christiansen (1984) and van Heesch (2014) 149. 

7! Bowman & Rathbone (1992) 110. 

7? For the revolt of Avidius Cassius, see Spiess (1975). 
75 Mennen (2006) 255. 
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TR P COS and FIDEI LEG TR P COS II, show that those specific types 
were targeted at legionaries. A comparison between types featured on 
the denarii and the Egyptian denominations reveals a number of differ- 
ences, however. Roma, Mars, Venus, Virtus and Fides are wholly absent 
on the Egyptian coinage in 194-195 cE, Athena appears on the Egyptian 
coinage earlier than on the denarii, and some ‘Egyptian’ types, such as 
Nike driving a quadriga or the emperor on horseback, were not used on 
the denarii. 

Does this indicate a diversification of the message? An interesting 
case of such diversification in a military context was discovered by Fleur 
Kemmers, who compared bronze coins from the Flavian period across 
three military sites (Nijmegen, Richborough, Hofheim). She demon- 
strated that a significant variation in types supplied to these sites existed 
(all struck in Lyons in 71 CE): apart from Securitas and Victoria, which 
formed a substantial part of the reverse types across the three sites, 
Aequitas dominated in Nijmegen, Roma was most prominent in Hofheim, 
while an eagle on a globe and Providentia were the most common 
reverse types in Richborough. She also found that political events had 
a potential impact on the choice of reverse types. The aftermath of 
Saturninus’ revolt against Domitian in 89 CE may be reflected in the 
coinage of 90-91 cE, as Virtus is far more prevalent on bronze coins in 
Nijmegen (located in loyalist Germania Inferior) than in the Hofheim 
area (the epicenter of Saturninus’ revolt).”> An additional implication of 
the site finds in Nijmegen, Hofheim and Richborough is that types we 
may consider generic at first glance today, such as Roma, Providentia or 
Virtus, could have had specific connotations in Antiquity. 

This idea has been touched upon by Kevin Butcher while discussing 
reverse types on Syrian provincial coinage and their relation to local 
identities. For example, some civic coins from Antioch show a gar- 
landed altar with its fire lit. While this is a ‘banal’ type in itself, it can 
be connected to other Antiochene coins that show an eagle on a gar- 
landed altar, likely referring to the foundation story of the city." As 
such, this type was potentially endowed with more meaning to the citi- 
zens of Antioch than a literal reading of the type (“garlanded altar with 
fire lit") outside its context would suggest. 


74 Kemmers (2005). 

75 For the revolt of Saturninus, see Strobel (1986). 
76 Butcher (2005). 

7 Butcher (2005) 149. 
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What does this mean for the military types on the Egyptian coinage? 
First, the differentiation in types between the denarii and the provincial 
coinage may be a conscious choice: different military groups sometimes 
held different preferences, while the mint administration in Alexandria 
(under orders of the prefect or the emperor himself?) may have wanted 
to communicate different things. We should not overstate the case, how- 
ever, as many other military types were shared between the two coin- 
ages. Secondly, the banal outlook of some types (Victory advancing, 
a military trophy, etc.) does not necessarily indicate a banal message. 
These messages are not always easy to interpret without their specific 
context, however, nor should we presume that reverse types could only 
be interpreted in one ‘correct’ way. Even in Antiquity, confusion about 
the significance of certain types could arise.”® 


Table 3. Military reverse types on the imperial denarii (left) 
and the provincial coins (right) struck in Alexandria, 194-195 CE. 


Military types on Alexandrian Military types on Alexandrian 
imperial denarii in name of provincial coins in name of 
Septimius Severus Septimius Severus 
February 1. LEG III IT AV(G) I TR P COS (Reverse legend LB) 
-Late August | (Legionary eagle between two 1. Athena std 1., holding Victory 
194 cE standards) and spear 
2. ROMAE AETERNAE 2. Eagle std. r., with wings open on 
(Rome stg. left with Victory and column between two standards 
sceptre) 3. Nike flying 1. 
3. TR P HII IMP II COS II 4. Nike driving a quadriga 1. 
(Mars stg. right with spear and 
shield) 
4. VENER(I) VIC(TR) 
(Venus leaning on column, holding 
apple and palm branch) 
5. VICT AVG TR P COS 
(Victory advancing l., holding 
wreath and palm) 


78 A famous example can be found in the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus 
(3.14), where the author describes how the solidi of Justin II (565-574 CE) were inter- 
preted by contemporaries as showing the pagan goddess Venus, rather than a personifica- 
tion of Constantinople. His successor, Tiberius II Constantine (574-582 CE), took note, 
and had the figure replaced by a cross. 
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Military types on Alexandrian 
imperial denarii in name of 
Septimius Severus 


6. VICTORIA AVGG 

(Victory advancing 1., holding 
wreath and palm) 

7. VIRTVS AVG COS II 

(Roma std. l. on shield, holding 
victory and spear/Virtus stg. 1., 
holding Victory and spear) 

8. INVICTO IMP 

(Trophy with arms underneath) 


Military types on Alexandrian 
provincial coins in name of 
Septimius Severus 


Late August 
194-195 cE 


1. FIDEI LEG TR P COS II 
(Fides stg. 1., holding Victory and 
standard surmounted by eagle) 

2. PM TRP II COS II 

(Victory advancing r., holding 
wreath and palm) 

2. TR P HII IMP II COS II 

(Mars stg. r. with spear and shield) 
3. VICT AVG TR P II COS II PP 
(Victory advancing r., holding 
wreath and palm) 

4. ARAB ADIAB COS II PP 
(Victory advancing 1., holding 
wreath and palm) 

5. PM TR P III COS II PP 
(Minerva stg. l. with spear and 
shield/Mars advancing r. naked, 
holding transverse spear and 
trophy) 


(Reverse legend LT) 

1. Athena std. 1., holding Victory 
and spear 

2. Eagle stg. r., head 1., holding 
wreath in beak 

3. Nike advancing r., holding 
wreath and palm 

4. Emperor on horseback galloping 
l. over enemy 

5. Trophy 


Reverse legends can sometimes give important clues about the inten- 
tions of the issuing authority, but Egyptian provincial coins often only 
carry a regnal date on the reverse. An exceptional group of tetradrachms 
struck in the later part of Severus' reign (208/9-210/11 CE) commemo- 
rate the emperor's military successes in Britain (Plate II, fig. 1). On the 
reverse, the coins show Nike flying left, the legend reading NEIKH 
KATA BPET.” Why did the Alexandrian mint add a legend to this 
common type? Probably, they expected that the recipients of these coins, 
military or not, would not have understood the allusion to victories in 
such a faraway location from symbolism alone, hence the need for an 
accompanying legend. Coins struck during the First and Second Parthian 


7 E.g. Emmett 2679.19. 
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Wars did not require a legend, as the Egyptian recipients would have 
been sufficiently acquainted with these military conflicts to understand 
the reference.š0 If our interpretation is correct, this shows how consid- 
erations of audience and intelligibility of reverse types could come into 
play in choosing the designs. 

Thus far we have mainly considered the army as an audience for the 
military representation. Ando, however, has demonstrated that the civil 
population would also have had a vested interest in the emperor’s mili- 
tary doings.°! Whenever good news — such as the elevation of a Caesar 
or military victories — reached the towns and cities of the empire, they 
were expected to pay the so-called aurum coronarium, a levy to thank 
the emperor for his benevolence towards his subjects.?? In order to gen- 
erate a sufficient amount of revenue, the population of course had to be 
actively informed of their ruler’s activities. The emperor usually did so 
by sending out letters, and perhaps we should also place the proliferation 
of military types on the Egyptian coinage in the early years of Septimius 
Severus’ reign in this context, as coins celebrating imperial achieve- 
ments could have served to raise further awareness once the news 
arrived. The epigraphic evidence further shows that Severus was quick 
to announce his successes in the Parthian Wars.°° In the summer of 
195 cE, local communities across the empire put up inscriptions contain- 
ing the emperor’s titles Arabicus and Adiabenicus, a year before the offi- 
cial ratification of these titles by the Roman Senate. We suspect it 
appeared on the Egyptian coins around the same time. Ando notes how 
Severus played a double game here: on the one hand, the emperor pre- 
sented himself as a victorious commander to the population — a prereq- 
uisite to receive their praise (and their money) — while on the other 
hand, he took up a humbler position towards the Senate, appeasing them 
by allowing them to officially confer the titles on him, and even mod- 
estly declining a triumph.** All this shows that both soldiers and civil- 
ians could be the target of military representation, and the emperor bal- 
anced his desire for fame with the sensitivities of the Senate. 


80 The First Parthian War is subtly referenced on the reverse of tetradrachms of 195/6 


cE, which shows Nike putting a shield inscribed APAB AAIAB on a column (Emmett 
2682.4). This is the only explicit mentioning of Severus’ Parthian Wars on the Egyptian 
coins, however, aside from his titles. 

š! Ando (2000) 175-190. 

š2 For the crown tax in Egypt, see Bowman (1967). 

š3 Ando (2000) 183. 

84 Ando (2000) 184. 
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5.2. Dynastic representation 


Coin types featuring the imperial family or a personification of 'Ouó- 
vora (Concordia) sometimes overlap with the category of military repre- 
sentation, e.g. family members in a quadriga or in a military outfit.®5 
Graph 5 shows that the Alexandrian mint initially did not employ dynas- 
tic types, Julia Domna being the first family member to appear on the 
reverse in 197/8 cE. Imperial denarii from the start of Severus’ reign 
similarly lack types showing the imperial family.®° On the obverse of the 
Egyptian coins (supra, p. 212), Julia Domna is the only family member 
depicted (apart from the emperor himself) until Caracalla’s elevation to 
the rank of Caesar in 195/6 CE. 


Dynastic representation on Egyptian coins (193/4-210/211 ce) 
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Graph 5. Dynastic representation on Egyptian coins, 
based on Emmett 2001 (N = 209). 


The hesitation to make use of types referring to the imperial family 
during the civil war with Pescennius Niger stands in contrast with the 
situation during the Year of the Four Emperors (69 cE), when both 
Vitellius and Vespasian presented their children as potential succes- 
sors. Vitellius struck aurei and denarii with his children on the reverse 
(Plate II, fig. 2).8’ In Egypt, Titus was placed on the reverse of 


85 For 'Opóvoia, there is some degree of overlap with the category of ‘Aeternitas- 
messages'. 

86 Mennen (2006) 255-256. 

87 RIC P Vitellius 100 (aureus), 101 (denarius). 
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Vespasian's earliest tetradrachms and drachms.®® Crises such as the civil 
wars of 69 cE and 193/4 cE underlined the fact that the Empire had no 
official constitutional framework to secure a smooth transmission of 
power, and practically all emperors who had natural, legitimate children 
preferred dynastic succession as a solution.? The promise of stability 
upon an emperor’s passing was enticing to at least part of the army and 
the populace too.” 

An explanation for the initial lack of dynastic representation on 
Septimius Severus’ coinage — both the imperial and the provincial — 
may lie in the emperor’s tenuous alliance with Clodius Albinus. Accord- 
ing to Herodian (2.15.4), Severus invited Clodius Albinus to join his 
cause against Didius Julianus and Pescennius Niger, “as he himself was 
an old man, afflicted with gout, and his children were still very young”. 
Albinus accepted the proposal, and was elevated to the rank of Caesar.?! 
As long as Severus relied on the pact with Albinus to keep his western 
flank safe, he could not openly declare his intent to appoint his children 
heirs to the throne, and an overt celebration of the imperial family on his 
coinage would probably have aroused Albinus' suspicion. For Severus 
and the mint administration, it was better to be safe than sorry. In 
a sense, Albinus became part of the audience of Severus' coins. Of 
course, he did not necessarily inspect the coins himself, especially the 
provincial issues. Instead, his supporters could have signalled any worri- 
some developments. After Severus successfully secured the eastern 
provinces in 195 CE, relations between the two men quickly deteriorated. 
While Albinus expected to receive a larger share of the imperial power, 
Severus was determined to promote his own children.?? As tensions rose, 
Albinus crossed over from Britain into Gaul in 195 cE, and declared 
himself Augustus, which prompted Severus to name Caracalla his new 
Caesar in the spring of 196 ce.” Civil war was imminent, and in 
a pitched battle near Lyon the next year, Albinus was decisively defeated. 


88 Emmett 207.1 (tetradrachm), 209.1 (drachm). 

*? Bórm (2015) 242. 

°° Hekster (2001) 39-40. In the course of the third century, dynastic types became 
such a standard element on coins that even emperors without a dynasty used this type of 
representation to strengthen their claims, see (Horster) 2007. 

?! For Clodius Albinus' political position, see Schumacher (2003). 

?? Schumacher (2003) 362-266. The self-adoption of Severus into the Antonine family 
likewise must have alarmed Albinus. 

93 For the chronology of the events of 195-197 cE, see Schumacher (2003) 369 and 
Heil (2006). 
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For Septimius Severus, Albinus’ uprising meant the start of a broad- 
scale effort to include the imperial family in official iconography. While 
Graph 5 may give the impression that dynastic representation played 
a relatively minor role in Egypt, we have already noted the importance 
of the imperial family on the obverse of the coins. Unsurprisingly, the 
imperial visit in 199/200 cE coincided with the most extensive use of 
dynastic types on the reverse of the Egyptian coinage. Perhaps this ini- 
tiative to celebrate the imperial family came from the mint itself, but we 
should not discount the possibility of direct involvement from the 
emperor or his entourage, as other depictions of the imperial family are 
known to have circulated in the country. For instance, an Egyptian tem- 
ple inventory (P. Oxy. XII 1449; TM 21850) lists portraits of the impe- 
rial family, while the famous Berliner Tondo probably dates to same 
timeframe as the imperial visit.?^ In the Khnum-temple of Esna, two 
panels show the emperor as pharaoh in a central position, with his wife 
and sons left of him, and the divine triad of the temple — Khnum, his 
consort Nebetu and their son Heka — to the right.” All this betrays that 
the Egyptian coins formed part of a conscious, broad-scale effort to pre- 
sent the new imperial dynasty to the Egyptian population. 

An important feature of the Severan dynastic representation in Egypt 
was the concept of 'Ouóvoia (Concordia). Opnóvoia could appear as 
a personification (Plate II, fig. 3), but it could also be expressed by 
depicting two different family members on the obverse and reverse, or 
by showing multiple family members on the reverse. Particular attention 
was given to the harmonious relationship between Caracalla and Geta 
— completely fictitious, but of vital importance to ensure a peaceful 
transmission of power. The boys were regularly paired with one 
another on obverse and reverse (cf. Emmett 2783.9), and some reverse 
types show them sacrificing over an altar (Plate II, fig. 4) or with con- 
fronting busts (Plate II, fig. 5). Such scenes were not limited to the 
Egyptian coinage: depictions of Geta and Caracalla together are plenti- 
ful on the imperial coinage.” A direct reference to Concordia is made on 


?* For a discussion of the portraits in temple inventories and the Berliner Tondo, see 
Heinen (1991). The date of the Berliner Tondo is controversial, see Pfeiffer (2010) 189. 

25 Sauneron (1975), no. 496. For a discussion of this scene, see Derchain (1996) 
98-99; Pfeiffer (2010) 191-192. 

% For a numismatic interpretation of the difficult relations between Caracalla and 
Geta, see Kemmers (2011). 

?7 Cf. RIC IV Caracalla 106 (Severus, Caracalla and Geta seated on platform), RIC IV 
Caracalla 136 (Caracalla on obverse, Geta on reverse), R/C IV Geta 156 (sacrificial scene 
with Caracalla and Geta). 
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a sestertius showing a sacrificial scene with the two brothers.?* On an 
aureus, the brothers are shown with confronting busts, the legend read- 
ing AETERNIT IMPERI (Plate II, fig. 6).? The underlying idea seems to 
have been that the emperors’ children guaranteed the continuation of the 
Severan line, and by extension that of the empire itself. 

Julia Domna played a double role in Severan dynastic representa- 
tion.'? First, as the emperor's wife, she reinforced Severus’ link with 
the Antonine past by being represented as a new Faustina the Younger, 
wife of Marcus Aurelius. We have already seen (p. 218) that Domna 
took up Faustina’s title Mútnp Xxpaton£éóov. To this we can add a pas- 
sage in which Cassius Dio (75.3.1) describes how Severus dreamt that, 
as he was about to marry Julia Domna, it was Faustina who prepared the 
wedding chamber, a task typically reserved for the bride's mother. Sec- 
ond, as a mother, Domna ensured the longevity of the Severan line by 
producing male offspring, fit to lead the empire. These two roles — heir 
to Faustina's legacy and mother — are, moreover, related to one another, 
since motherhood also played an important role in Faustina's public 
image.'?! How does all this translate to the Egyptian coinage? Some- 
times, the empress herself was used as a reverse type on her husband's 
Egyptian tetradrachms.!? Such pairings of the ruling couple were noth- 
ing new to the Egyptian coinage: under the Antonines both Faustina 
the Elder (after her deification) and Faustina the Younger appeared in 
a similar manner.!® Perhaps the Severan coins deliberately imitated the 
Antonine example, but we should not discount the fact that we are 
dealing with an older numismatic tradition.' Julia Domna's status as 
a mother was more clearly referred to by a tetradrachm which shows the 
empress standing centrally, with her two sons flanking her on either side 
(Plate II, fig. 7). On the empress’ own reverse types too, it was precisely 
her relationship to her two sons that formed the focal point of her 


°8 RIC IV Geta 134. The reverse legend reads CONCORDIA AVGVSTORVM. 

?9 The same reverse type is used on denarii as well, e.g. RIC IV Septimius Severus 
251. 

100 See Lusnia (1995) for Domna’s representation on the imperial coinage and Lang- 
ford (2013) for a careful examination of the role played by Julia Domna in Severus’ 
public representation. 

101 Priwitzer (2010). 

102 E.g. Emmett 2675.8. 

105 Emmett 1391.5 (Antoninus Pius), Emmett 2062.2 (Marcus Aurelius). 

104 Claudius already placed Messalina on the reverse of his Egyptian tetradrachms, 
e.g. Emmett 74.1. 
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representation in Egypt.'® Unsurprisingly, the largest surge of dynastic 
types featuring Geta and Caracalla on Domna’s coinage coincided with 
the imperial visit to the country, as was the case for Septimius Severus. 
The degree to which the empress had a say in the shaping of her public 
image is up for debate, however. 1° 


5.3. Other types of representation 


The military and dynastic representation on Severus’ Egyptian coins is 
often linked to specific political events — wars, the imperial visit, the 
elevation of Caracalla and Geta, etc. — and generally follows similar 
developments as those seen in the imperial coinage, e.g. the avoidance 
of dynastic representation during the alliance with Clodius Albinus. 
While we may read some sort of ‘plan’ in these types of representation 
— probably steered by the central administration — the other types of 
representation rarely show any discernible patterns. For instance, divine 
association formed an important part of the typological landscape, with 
many different deities being shown, but none was particularly favoured 
when compared to the imperial coinage, where e.g. Liber Pater and 
Hercules played an important role as the tutelary deities of Leptis 
Magna. !07 

Even Serapis and Isis received no special treatment, in spite of their 
traditional association with the Severans.!®® We have already noted in 
our discussion of Septimius Severus’ portraits (supra, p. 214-215) that, 
according to some scholars, one of the emperor’s portrait types deliber- 
ately copied Serapis’ features, signifying his great veneration for the 
god. If this is true, we would expect the Egyptian coinage in particular 
to reflect this importance of Serapis in the emperor’s public image. An 
examination of the Egyptian coinage shows nothing of the kind, howev- 
er.? Serapis is only represented in a handful of types, none of them out 


105 Emmett 2725.8 (Caracalla), Emmett 2726.9 (facing busts of Geta and Caracalla), 
Emmett 2727.8 (Caracalla stg. right, Geta stg. left). 

106 Langford (2013) 4-5. 

107 Rowan (2012) 108-109. See also Keltanen (2002), who concluded that the empress 
generally had no influence on coin types. 

108 Bricault (2013) 111-114 for a brief overview of the Isis- and Serapis-cult under 
Septimius Severus. For an overview of these cults under the Principate, see Takacs (1995) 
71-129. 

10 We have already noted Baharal’s rejection of the Serapis-type (p. 215). See also 
Raeder (1992) 178-179 for further arguments against the association between Severus and 
Serapis. 
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of the ordinary, and no more often than other deities such as Zeus.'!° On 
the imperial coinage too, no direct reference is made to Serapis. Severus’ 
son Caracalla, by contrast, was considered a piAocdpantc, and his devo- 
tion to the god clearly impacted his Egyptian coinage, which shows spe- 
cial types such as the emperor being crowned by Serapis and Serapis’ 
frontal bust.!!! Turning to Isis, a particular feature of Julia Domna’s 
imperial coinage, bound up with her own status as a mother, is her asso- 
ciation with mother goddesses such as Isis, Cybele, Diana Lucifera and 
Vesta.!? Surprisingly, Isis was not employed as a type on Domna's 
Egyptian coinage under Septimius Severus.!? Pronoia and Tyche, both 
sometimes associated with Isis, were used extensively as types, but 
whether this was meant to bring Isis to the viewer's mind is unclear, and 
at any rate they do not stress Isis’ role as a mother.!!* The only mother 
goddess present on the Egyptian coinage was Cybele. Hasebroek, Vogt 
and Pfeiffer have all three connected the coins showing Cybele to a pas- 
sage in John Malalas, in which the chronicler ascribes the building of 
a temple of Cybele to the imperial visit of 199/200 cE, but Christiansen 
has expressed doubts about Malalas' account.!? The Cybele-type indeed 
need not refer to the building of a temple: she only appeared on the 
reverse of Julia Domna's coins during the great blossoming of dynastic 
types, and should perhaps be seen in the context of publicising the 
empress’ motherhood. This still leaves open the question of why Cybele 
was shown, whilst Isis was omitted, but for this we have no answer. 
Apart from five types, the vast majority of Severus’ non-dynastic and 
non-military types were already in use under Commodus’ reign.!!° This 


110 Under Septimius Severus, Serapis was depicted in four different types: 1. Serapis 
std. 1. on a throne, with Kerberos — 2. Bust of Serapis r. — 3. Bust of Serapis r. under large 
foot — 4. Bust of Serapis Pantheos r. To this we may add Alexandria stg. 1., holding a bust 
of Serapis. For Serapis’ different forms of representation on the Alexandrian coins, see 
Hornbostel (1973) 296-313. 

111 [GRR I 1063, an Alexandrian inscription, explicitly calls Caracalla pUXooó panic. 
Emmett 2831A.21 (Caracalla being crowned by Serapis), Emmett 2847.22 (Serapis’ bust 
facing). 

112 Langford (2013) 72-73. For a discussion of Isis on Domna's imperial coinage, see 
Rowan (2011) 252-253. For Isis as a mother goddess, see Dunand (2000) 88-90. 

113 [sis was used for Julia Domna under Caracalla, e.g. Emmett 2871.23. 

114 For Isis-Tyche and Isis-Pronoia, see Merkelbach (1995) 99. 

15 Joh. Mal. 12.21. See Hasebroek (1921) 118; Vogt (1924) 165; Pfeiffer (2010) 186 
& Christiansen (1998b) 296. 

116 These five types are as follows: 1. Alexandria stg. l., holding a bust of Serapis — 
2. Kybele std. l. on throne between two lions — 3. Eusebeia stg. left at an altar — 
4. Herakles stg. l., grabbing lion — 5. Herakles stg. 1., crushing Antaios. Note that these 
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Other types of representation on Egyptian coins (193/4-210/11 cE) 
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Graph 6. Other types of representation on Egyptian coins, 
based on Emmett 2001 (N = 106). 


was not necessarily a deliberate act by the mint to link the two emperors 
as a part of Severus' self-adoption into the Antonine dynasty, although 
we know the emperor took steps to associate himself with his deceased 
‘brother’.!!” Indeed, it may just have been a matter of convenience to 
reuse the older types.!!* The lack of a clear underlying plan in the non- 
military and non-dynastic representation does not mean a lack of signifi- 
cance, of course. Some types can be related to specific events: tet- 
radrachms struck in 199/200 cE showing the emperor standing next to 
Alexandria most likely should be seen in the context of the imperial visit 
that year.!? 

The difficulty in interpreting isolated types is illustrated by Egyptian 
coins struck in 195/6-196/7 cE, showing a female figure holding a long 
staff and scale on the reverse, accompanied by Hermes standing on 


types were not unique to Severus' reign. No. 1 was used under Marcus Aurelius (Emmett 
2218.5), the others under Antoninus Pius (Emmett 1600 = Kybele, Emmett 1555 = 
Herakles with Nemean Lion, Emmett 1512 = Eusebeia, Emmett 1541 = Herakles with 
Antaios). 

!7 Baharal (1996) 20-34. The self-adoption into the Antonine dynasty included 
rescinding Commodus' damnatio memoriae, and forcing the Senate to deify the latter. 

18 See Buttrey (1972) for the case of Vespasian, whose coinage may have reused 
older designs out of antiquarian interest, rather than any deliberate attempt to link the 
emperor with his predecessors. 

!? Emmett 2668.8. 
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a base (Plate II, fig. 8).!°° The same figure was depicted on tetradrachms 
and drachms of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, where the legend 
identifies her as Moneta.'?! On the bronze drachms, she either stands 
next to a base with a statue of a deity on it (Moneta herself, Hermes or 
Nike), or she stands next to an edifice, on which moneybags are placed 
at the base of column with a statue on top (Plate II, fig. 9). The edifice 
may be taken to represent the Alexandrian mint.!22 Howgego et al. have 
suggested that the Antonine coins were struck to commemorate a reor- 
ganisation, rebuilding or relocation of the mint, which raises the ques- 
tion whether the Severan coins served the same purpose.!23 The mint 
probably saw a considerable reorganisation at the start of Severus’ reign 
to accommodate the increased striking of denarii, and perhaps it is no 
coincidence that these coins also employ Moneta as a type.!?* In 195 CE, 
the mint halted the production of denarii (see supra, p. 212). Did this 
prompt a new reorganisation of the mint, celebrated on the Egyptian 
coinage? Christiansen’s estimates of coin production in Alexandria 
show that year 4 of Septimius Severus (195/6 CE) coincided with a con- 
siderable increase in minting activity compared to the previous year (and 
the following years).!25 We cannot be sure if this is in any way related to 
the coin type, however, and the Severan coins admittedly do not show 
the scene with an edifice. If the coins do refer to a reorganisation under 
Severus, one wonders what interest, if any, the wider population would 
have had for the inner workings of the mint. Perhaps the safest interpre- 
tation of the Severan type is that, at the very least, it broadcasted the 
emperor’s care for a sound coinage — of vital importance for everyday 
economic life. 


120 Emmett 2677.4 (Septimius Severus), 2677.5 (Septimius Severus), 2735.5 (Julia 
Domna). Emmett only records Hermes for Julia Domna, but an example in the collection 
of the ANS has Moneta with Hermes on the reverse of a tetradrachm of Severus, struck 
in year 4 (ANS 1944.100.64197). 

121 Cf. Emmett 2066.3 (Marcus Aurelius, tetradrachm), Emmett 2174.3 (Marcus 
Aurelius, drachm), Emmett 2398.3 (Lucius Verus, drachm). 

122 Already noted by Vogt (1924) 136. 

123 Howgego e.a. (2010) 25. They refer to coins of Domitian showing Moneta, struck 
in 84 CE, shortly after a reorganisation of the Roman mint (cf. R/C IP Domitian 207). For 
a broader discussion of buildings and monuments on the Egyptian coins (but not the 
Moneta-type), see Handler (1971). 

124 Cf. RIC IV Septimius Severus 350a. 

75 Christiansen (1988b) 287-294, based on the estimates from the reverse dies. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we have offered a detailed study of the representation of 
Septimius Severus and his family on the Egyptian coins. Since these 
coins employ a variety of reverse types and carry regnal years, which 
allows for accurate dating, they form a valuable tool to understand how 
the emperor’s image was constructed in the provinces. Throughout our 
analysis we have compared the Egyptian coins with both the imperial 
coins and with political events during Severus’ reign. We have also 
demonstrated the many ways in which Septimius Severus tried to link 
himself to his Antonine predecessors in order to boost his own legiti- 
macy. The obverses of the Egyptian coins revealed the prominent role 
played by the imperial family. The emperor’s portraits and those of his 
family members followed parallel evolutions on the imperial and the 
Egyptian coins, although the shift from child to adolescent in the por- 
traits of Geta and Caracalla occurred a bit later in Egypt. We have also 
called into question the validity of Severus’ Serapis-portrait type, for 
which the evidence on the Egyptian coins is scant. Official titles were 
generally shared between the imperial and the Egyptian coins, in par- 
ticular the military titles. As for the non-military titles, Severus added 
Pertinax’ name to his own on both coinages to stress his legitimacy as 
the ‘avenger of Pertinax’, while the Egyptian coins provide one of the 
earliest numismatic attestations of the title Edoeßng for this emperor, 
which was added on the imperial coinage at a later date. 

Turning to the reverse types, military and dynastic representation 
formed the basis of the emperor’s image in Egypt. Military themes on 
the Egyptian coins follow Severus’ many wars, such as the First and 
Second Parthian Wars, and even the campaign in faraway Britain is 
referred to on coins with the legend NEIKH KATA BPET. A compari- 
son between the provincial coins struck in Alexandria and imperial 
denarii from the same mint show some differences in the choice of mili- 
tary types, which may indicate a degree of message diversification aimed 
at two different military groups, i.e. troops stationed inside and outside 
Egypt. The emperor’s image as a successful commander had to be com- 
municated to the civil population as well, in order to justify their pay- 
ment of the aurum coronarium. The emperor’s dynastic representation 
largely coincided with the imperial visit in 199/200 cE. Caracalla and 
Geta were presented as Severus’ heirs, who would ensure a peaceful 
transmission of power upon their father’s death. Julia Domna was often 
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paired with her sons, which stressed her role as a mother. The other 
types of representation generally do not reveal any sort of underlying 
plan, making it difficult to interpret isolated types. It is noteworthy that 
Serapis received no preferential treatment on the Egyptian coinage, 
which casts further doubt on the validity of the emperor’s Serapis- 
portrait type, while Isis, surprisingly, is wholly absent on Julia Domna’s 
Egyptian coins, though she is shown on the imperial coins. 

In a sense, Septimius Severus’ public image in Egypt stood at the 
crossroads of past, present and future. The retrospective character of his 
image is expressed through the incessant attempts to present his new 
dynasty as a continuation of his illustrious predecessors, the Antonines. 
Not just the emperor’s own portraits played a key role in this: his eldest 
son was renamed to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, while his wife was 
propped up as a new Faustina, taking her place at the side of the new 
Marcus Aurelius. To reprise Hekster’s brand analogy, we might say that 
Severus, realising the great prestige of the Antonine house, attempted to 
legitimise his own reign by placing himself as the latest product in the 
Antonine brand. Whether the Egyptian population bought into Severus’ 
claim, we cannot tell. We do know that at least some contemporaries had 
their reservations concerning the emperor’s self-adoption, such as the 
senator Auspex who congratulated Severus on having finally “found 
a father” 176 

Alongside this retrospective character, Severus’ coinage was bound 
up with current events. Alexandria duly changed the imperial titles 
and portraits when necessary (though sometimes with a short delay), and 
imperial victories were particularly prominent on the reverse of the 
coins. The emperor’s military representation, we suspect, targeted sol- 
dier and civilian alike. Not only was the army the source of Severus’ 
rulership, it could just as easily become his downfall, should he lose its 
support.!?” His other subjects may have had less hope of becoming king- 
makers, but the emperor still sought to communicate his achievements in 
order to garner their approval and their money in the form of aurum 
coronarium. In this regard it is not surprising that even the victories in 
faraway Britannia found their way to the Egyptian coinage. 

Finally, the emperor’s coinage also looked ahead to the future, by 
showing the emperor’s two heirs. Especially notable is the large uptick 


126 Cass. Dio 77.9. 
77 For Severus’ relations with the army, see Grant (1996) 34-37. 
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in the use of dynastic types around the time of the imperial visit to 
Egypt. Geta and Caracalla not only ensured the continuation of the Sev- 
eran dynasty; with the promise of a smooth succession, the survival of 
the empire itself was ascertained. The references to the concord between 
the brothers — fictional, as we now know — do show some degree of 
anxiety towards the brothers’ relationship with one another. After all, 
what good would dynastic succession do to avert civil war if the two 
brothers went at each other’s throats? 

The influence of the emperor on his numismatic representation in 
Egypt remains an open question. Certainly, while he was present in the 
East, and especially during the imperial visit, it was possible for him or 
his circle to administer the affairs of the mint more closely. More reveal- 
ing perhaps are the many parallels that can be drawn between the Egyp- 
tian and the imperial coinage, especially in the uniformity of titles, por- 
traits and the dynastic representation. We do not propose that Alexandria 
slavishly copied whatever Rome put out: instead, we envision a com- 
mon source for at least some of the types on both coinages.!?° In the end, 
whatever we may think about the identity of this source, for the ancient 
viewers it appears to have been self-evident: it was the emperor's pre- 
rogative to strike coins, and therefore his choice what to show.'?? 
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PLATE Í 


(Mint is Alexandria, unless otherwise stated) 


Fig. 1: RIC IV Septimius Severus 2 (CNG, Mall Bid Sale 63, lot 1395) 
Fig. 2: Emmett 2662.2 (CNG, e-auction 403, lot 428) 

Fig. 3: Emmett 2689.4 (CNG, auction 105, lot 614) 

Fig. 4: McAlee 575 (CNG, e-auction 379, lot 317) 

Fig. 5: Emmett 2687.6 (Triton VI, lot 601) 

Fig. 6: Emmett 2952.2 (CNG, e-auction 377, lot 291) 

Fig. 7: RIC IV Septimius Severus 336 (CNG, e-auction 367, lot 523) 
Fig. 8: Emmett 2679.19 (ANS 1944.100.64210) 

Fig. 9: Emmett 2742.6 (ANS 1944.100.64217) 
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Fig. 1: denarius Fig. 2: tetradrachm Fig. 3: tetradrachm 
of Septimius, of Septimius Severus, of Septimius Severus, 
193 CE (Rome) 193/4 CE 195/6 CE 


Fig. 4: tetradrachm Fig. 5: tetradrachm Fig. 6: tetradrachm 
of Marcus Aurelius, of Septimius Severus, of Elagabal, 
176/7 CE (Antioch) 199/200 CE 218/9 CE 


Fig. 7: denarius Fig. 8: tetradrachm Fig. 9: tetradrachm 
of Septimius Severus, of Septimius Severus, of Julia Domna, 
ca. 210/11 CE (Rome) 210/11 CE 197/8 CE 
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PLATE II 


(Mint is Alexandria, unless otherwise stated) 


Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 


1: Emmett 2679.19 (ANS 1944.100.64210) 
2: RIC F Vitellius 100 (ANS 1952.42.3) 

3: Emmett 2803.12 (ANS 1944.100.64259) 
4: Emmett 2762.9 (ANS 1944.100.64229) 

5: 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Emmett 2662.13 (Lanz, auction 154, lot 376) 


: RIC IV Septimius Severus 174 var. (CNG, auction 90, lot 1606) 
: Emmett 2665.9 (Triton XXI, lot 194) 

: Emmett 2735.5 (ANS 1944.100.64216) 

: Emmett 2398.3 (Triton XXI, lot 182) 
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Fig. 1: tetradrachm Fig. 2: aureus Fig. 3: hemidrachm 
of Septimius Severus, of Vitellius, of Geta, 
210/11 CE 69 CE (Rome) 203/4 CE 


Fig. 4: tetradrachm Fig. 5: tetradrachm Fig. 6: aureus 
of Caracalla, of Septimius Severus, of Septimius Severus, 
201/2 CE 204/5 CE 201 CE (Rome) 


Fig. 7: tetradrachm Fig. 8: tetradrachm Fig. 9: drachm 
of Septimius Severus, of Julia Domna, of Lucius Verus, 
200/201 CE 196/7 CE 162/3 CE 


THIRD-CENTURY CURRENCY CHANGES: 
EVIDENCE FROM EGYPTIAN PAPYRI 


Abstract: This article examines viticulture labour papyri from Egypt 
in the third century AD for evidence of the impact that the currency 
reforms undertaken by Aurelian had on wages. It suggests that the 
inflation that is generally ascribed to these reforms is of a far more 
modest nature than is usually argued. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article considers Egyptian viticulture wages between AD 257 and 
AD 299 to determine whether the currency reforms of AD 274/275 led to 
dramatic inflation. This article will consider vineyard wages, and their 
relationship to the billon silver currency.! It argues that wages and prices 
increased not through inflation, caused by the debasement of the cur- 
rency, but in response to the revaluation of the silver tetradrachm by 
Aurelian in AD 274/275.? 

The evidence of seven papyri is considered. Three papyri that record 
wages for viticulture per aroura are considered together. This is because 
vineyard workers generally entered into leases that involved the pay- 
ment of wages, rather than paying their rents in cash, or in kind. The 
wages in these three papyri seem to show an increase from 360 drach- 
mas per aroura in AD 257, to 4,000 drachmas per aroura in AD 289/290, 
and then a decline to 1,200 drachmas per aroura in AD 299. Two further 
wage agreements for ‘total’ viticulture labour, a private letter, and a farm 
account are also examined. These are considered in chronological order 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professors Dennis Kehoe (Tulane Uni- 
versity) and Dominic Rathbone (Kings College London) for reading early drafts of this 
paper and their valuable suggestions for improvement. The professional comments by the 
(anonymous) reviewers of Ancient Society were also helpful and highly appreciated. 
Finally, the author wishes to thank Dr. Anna Leone (Durham University) for her contin- 
ued support. Of course, any errors and omissions in the final version of this article are the 
sole responsibility of the author. 

! For a definition of a billon coin, see n. 18 

2 The silver analyses of Cope are used throughout this article, see Cope e.a. (1997) 12. 
It is understood that his methods of surface analysis may over-estimate the silver content 
of the tetradrachms; however, it is the relative value of silver that is important to the 
article, rather than the exact amount. For consideration of silver sampling see Ponting 
(2012). 
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and record payments for labour that are far more modest than those 
recorded per aroura. The scale of these smaller payments suggest that 
Aurelian’s new coins (minted in AD 274/275) were now worth eight 
drachmas. 


EGYPT IN THE THIRD CENTURY AD 


Egypt was one of the most populous and wealthy provinces of the 
Roman Empire, but how far the events of the third century intruded 
upon Egypt is not entirely clear.” The province itself was certainly not 
spared invasion and rebellion. It experienced the plague (c. AD 249- 
252),* occupation by Palmyra (Ap 270-272),° and several rebellions. One 
in AD 293/294 required the presence of Galerius, and one by Domitius 
Domitianus in AD 297/298 necessitated the intervention of the emperor 
Diocletian himself. 

The degree to which these events impacted on society is hard to 
assess. There is some evidence that reforms of taxation, liturgies and 
landholdings might have become necessary in the AD 240s, but land con- 
tinued to be bought, rented and sold throughout the century. Indeed, 
Bagnall notes that leases continued to be agreed for short terms, even at 
the end of the third century; and this suggests that there was a continued 
labour market throughout the period.’ Moreover the presence of a labour 


3 For useful overviews on Roman Egypt see Papaconstantinou (2012) 199-202 and 
Rathbone (1997) 698-720. The following authors provide a general outline of the tradi- 
tional arguments for a crisis: see Bowman (2008b); Corcoran (2005) 35-49; Drinkwater 
(2008) 58-60; Duncan-Jones (2004) 25-28; Finley (1973) 89, 91; Giardina (2007) 757- 
764; Potter (2004) 215-298; Harl (1996) 125-180, 270-289; Howgego (1995) 121-124; 
Jones (1953) 296-298; (1964) 24-29; Jongman (2007) 180-196; Katsari (2002) 1-7; 
Liebeschuetz (2007) 11-22; Papi (2004) 56-67. But see Swain (2004) 1-19 for a descrip- 
tion of the period as a transition, and the degree to which the inhabitants of the empire 
themselves perceived a crisis. 

* For a recent discussion on the third-century plague, see Harper (2015) 223-260. 

> Actual evidence for the occupation by Palmyra comes from P. Oxy. XLIII 3115 
(= TM 15993) which preserves an order to supply the Palmyran forces with fodder in 
AD 271. 

° For an overview of the rebellions see Bowman (2008c) 315-316, 320. On the rebel- 
lion that saw the personal intervention of Diocletian, see Southern & Dixon (2000) 27; 
and importantly see Geissen (2012) 576-577 for the coins that he minted, and the evi- 
dence that dates the rebellion to AD 297-298. 

7 On the labour market at the end of the third century AD see Bagnall (1985) 306-307; 
Bowman (2008a) 318; Parsons (1967) 134-141. Egyptian inheritance law allowed daugh- 
ters to inherit estates and this led to fluidity in landholdings. In the Fayyum it seems that 
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market indicates that the power to leave contracts remained with work- 
ers throughout the study period,š and that contracts which tied tenants to 
their estates (sometimes called emphyteusis contracts) were not yet the 
normal types of contract in third-century Egypt.” Indeed, the military 
and political crisis that affected many of the other provinces seems to 
have left surprisingly little mark on the archaeological and papyrological 
records, and the evidence seems to indicate that the prosperity of the 
second-century AD continued into the third century. It is only really in 
the areas of the currency debasement and inflation that we have evi- 
dence of dramatic change. 


INFLATION 


The inflation of the third century AD is argued to have occurred in 
response to the debasement of the silver content of the currency. As the 
silver content changed, uncertainty over the ‘value’ of the currency was 
factored into financial calculations.'° This was done either by asking for 
a substantial premium on loans against a guessed rate of future increase, 
or by securing loans with collateral other than money.!! To determine 
the degree to which inflation actually affected the Egyptian economy of 
the third century AD is difficult. This is because many of the analyses are 
based on increases in the price of wheat, but that dataset is very small. 
The U.S. Federal Reserve defines inflation as a “general increase in the 
overall price level of the goods and services in the economy”, rather 
than increases in the price of a single commodity.'? For this reason, 
Dominic Rathbone has considered a broader range of evidence than sim- 
ply wheat. He has used the evidence of land rents, house prices (in 


women held 1/3 to 2/5 of the land by the end of the third century, see Vandorpe (2012) 
267; and see Malouta (2012) 288-304 on the position of women generally in Roman 
Egypt. 

š The most common legal contract for third-century Oxyrhynchus was the cheiro- 
graphia, which did not require legal witnesses for its validity. For a full discussion see 
Yiftach-Firanko (2008) 325-335, and more generally Rathbone (2005) 712, and Rowlandson 
(1996) 228-235. 

? See Kehoe (2007) 100, 114-124; (2012) 118 and Rowlandson (1992) 499 on the 
tacit renewal of leases; see also Corbier (2008b) 433 for an overview of changes to leases 
in the third century. 

10 See Donovan (2015) 12 for a useful treatment of inflation. 

!! Corbier (2008b) 428 on the contradictory effects of inflation. 

12 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (2016). 
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private sales), prices for sheep and donkeys, the price of wine and the 
price of wheat.!3 As a result of these studies Rathbone argues that there 
was a ten-fold increase in wages and prices around AD 275. Other schol- 
ars however, have suggested different values. Harl argues that there is 
a four-fold increase in wages and prices in Egypt in AD 274/275, while 
Duncan-Jones suggests a five-fold increase. '4 

Even with the addition of Rathbone’s studies, the data-set from third- 
century Egypt is still small. To try to understand patterns of inflation in 
a pre-industrial, precious metal economy, some scholars have examined 
British consumer price data from 1750-1850 to suggest that significant 
price inflation is not a feature of a precious metal currency." This is not 
to say that inflation did not affect ancient economies but that in general 
inflation occurred over longer periods, and that yearly price rises in 
response to harvests and supply were of more significance over the long 
term. This is important for understanding Roman Egypt because the cur- 
rency, however debased, was a precious metal currency, and existed in 
a fixed relationship to coins minted by the Roman authorities outside 
Egypt. 

This paper will, therefore, consider the cost of labour in viticulture 
labour and private labour contracts between AD 257 and 299 to deter- 
mine the degree by which wages increased between AD 275 (the reform 
of the currency by Aurelian) and AD 299 (the introduction of the num- 
mus by Diocletian).' Only papyri which can be strictly dated, and con- 
tain prices or wages from which meaningful analysis may be made are 
used. These papyri are private agreements, instructions and accounts 


13 Until AD 268 land rents are between 10-60 drachmas per aroura. In either AD 
274/275 or 280/281 the rate of rental for land is 200-600 drachmas per aroura. House 
sale prices until AD 271 are between 500-7,400 drachmas, but in AD 281 there is a price 
of 90,000 drachmas. Until AD 267 the prices of asses are between 300-800 drachmas but 
in AD 277 there are three prices of 3,800, 4,500 and 6,000 drachmas. Until Ap 270, the 
price of wheat was between 8-21 drachmas and in the late third century this increased to 
160 drachmas. See Rathbone (1996) 332-333; (1997) 191-192; Jones (1974) 10. See also 
Drexhage (1991) for a full study of prices. 

14 See Callu & Barringdon (2010) 289 n. 14; Duncan-Jones (1976) 251; Drexhage 
(1991); Harl (1996) 147, 151, 155. 

15 See Bernholz (2015) 16-17; O'Donoghue e.a. (2004) 40. Bernholtz does give an 
example of inflation in 16th-century Spain. This was caused by a large influx of new bul- 
lion from the Americas, Bernholtz (2015) 21-24. 

16 For vineyards the most thorough studies of the conflicts and pressures have been 
made by Kloppenborg (2006), and Ruffing (1999). 
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which are the results of a search of the papyri held in the online database 
at www.papyri.info.!7 The papyri are as follows: 


Table 1. Papyrological evidence analyzed. 


Date Item Papyrus 


AD 257 Vineyard contract P .Oxy. XLVII 3354 = TM 22468 


AD 269/277 Vineyard contract P. Col. X 280 = TM 22273 


AD 280 Vineyard contract P. Oxy. XIV 1631 = TM 21943 
AD 285 Letter to manager BGU II 624 = TM 9271 
AD 286 Farm account P. Wash. Univ. 118 = TM 16207 


AD 289/290 Vineyard contract P. Laur. WV 166 = TM 21268 


AD 290/291 Vineyard account P. Strasb. VI 539 = TM 16783 


AD 299 Vineyard contract PSI XIII 1338 = TM 17254 


P. Laur. IV 166 (AD 289/290) and PSI XIII 1338 (AD 299) preserve rates 
of payment per aroura which can be directly compared to P. Oxy. XLVII 
3354 (AD 257), a contract that predates debasement of the currency. The 
contracts P. Col. X 280 (AD 269/277) and P. Oxy. XIV 1631 (AD 280) 
preserve ‘total’ payments for viticulture work, though the content of the 
work is not always clear. They can again be compared with papyrus 
P. Oxy. XLVII 3354. Finally, BGU II 624 (Ap 285), P. Wash. Univ. 1 18 
(AD 286) and P. Strasb. VI 539 (AD 289/290) are considered because 
they record monetary payments which are far smaller than might be 
expected if the period was marked by significant wage and price 
increases. 


CURRENCY REFORMS IN THIRD-CENTURY EGYPT 


The Egyptian currency of the third century AD was based on the billon 
tetradrachm and its notional relationship to the bronze drachma.'® 
Smaller denominations had existed at the start of the century but minting 


7 The online database of papyri http://www.papyri.info/ [last accessed 03/01/2019] 
coordinated by Duke University and the Institute for the Study of the Ancient World. 

'8 A billon coin is a coin made of a bronze alloy with less than 25% silver, see Harl 
(1996) 119. Both the Alexandrian tetradrachms of the third century AD, and the nummi of 
Diocletion are billon coins. 
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of these ceased, perhaps due to the general shortage of bronze that 
affected the empire during the third century. Indeed, the bronze drach- 
mas of second-century Egypt were already being replaced by tokens 
called tesserae, and by the middle of the third century the only coin 
minted regularly in Egypt was the increasingly debased tetradrachm.'” 
Prices and wages, however, continued to be quoted in drachmas, and so 
a notional relationship between the obol, drachma, and the tetradrachm 
remained which was the basis of accounting and monetary agreements. 


Table 2. Notional third-century ad rates of exchange between 
denominations in Egypt [data from Bagnall (2009) 190; Corbier (2008a) 338]. 


Denomination tetradrachms | bronze drachmas | obols 
silver tetradrachms 1 4 2870 
bronze drachmas 1 6 
bronze obols 1 


The first significant third-century debasement of the Alexandrian tet- 
radrachm occurred in AD 264/265 when the silver content of the cur- 
rency was effectively halved.?! Christiansen refers to this as a “new cur- 
rency” but how far this actually was a “new coinage” is not clear.? The 
debasement coincides with some papyri that specify payments to be 
made in ‘old’ or ‘new’ coins and suggests some unwillingness amongst 
the populace to accept the new coins being minted.” This perhaps 
explains why in AD 274/275 the coinage was comprehensively reformed 
by the emperor Aurelian.’ 


1? On the shortage of bronze see Christiansen (2004) 52, 112; Katsari (2005) 261-288. 
See also Christiansen (2004) 109 on tesserae. 

20 A surcharge was added when converting obols to drachmas in tax payments, see 
Howgego (1985) 54. See also Rathbone (1997) 187-189 for a discussion of the denomina- 
tions. For the silver content of the denarius and tetradrachm compared, see Howgego e.a. 
(2013) 7, 11. 

21 For a detailed list of weights and silver contents for the Alexandrian tetradrachm 
see Appendix 1 — The silver content of the Alexandrian terradrachm. 

22 See Christiansen (2004) 117. 

23 For concerns with the currency and a list of papyri that refer to ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
coins see Rathbone (1996) 336 and Christiansen (1984) 297-298. An example might be 
papyrus SB IV 7338 (= P. Berg. Móeller. 1 = TM 17454) dating to Ap 300 in which there 
is a dispute over a loan made in ‘old’ coins, see West & Johnson (1944) 119. 

24 The literature on Aurelian's reform is extensive and might include Callu e.a. (1979) 
187-198; Callu & Barrington (2010) 297-332; Corbier (2008a) 335-226; Estiot (2012) 
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Then [Aurelian] publicly distributed a new silver coin, having had the 
public exchange the coins of poor alloy; by this means he avoided any 
confusion in financial dealings [Zosimos 1.61.325] 


The evidence for this reform in Egypt is the appearance of a new, 
smaller, coin minted after Ap 274/275. Each new coin in Egypt con- 
tained about 0.2 grams of silver per coin, similar to the silver content of 
Aurelian’s coins minted outside Egypt. Indeed, the only major differ- 
ence is that the reformed Egyptian coins did not have the same XXI or 
KA stamp on the obverse face that those minted outside Egypt had. This 
suggests that the marks were not necessary in Egypt, and that the value 
of the new coins, or their silver content, was already known. One reason 
that the stamps might not have been necessary is that the silver content 
of the Egyptian tetradrachm had already declined to c. 0.2 grams in AD 
268, some six years before the currency reform in AD 274/275.”° 

In AD 297 there was another reform to the Egyptian currency.?’ This 
was the introduction of the nummus by Diocletian.?? This year marks the 
final issue of Egyptian tetradrachms.”? Thereafter they were replaced 
with a new coin, the nummus.*° From that point the currency of Egypt 
was the same as the rest of the Empire.*! The nummus was to be the coin 


550; Ferri (2010) 19-20; Harl (1996) 142; Howgego (1995) 126-127; Lendon (1990) 
112-119; Verboven (2007) 245-260. 

25 "Hàn 5é xai dpybpiov véov ónpuooíg. ó1&60kov, tò KißönAov àroóóo001i tob 
Gnd tob ÖÁHOV TapaoKevdous, TOUTWIL TE tà ovpLPdAGLA ovyybosog àuoAAó&ac, 
Zosimos, Néa Iotopia 1.61.3, see Estiot (2012) 538-560; Corbier (2008a) 341; Paschoud 
(2000) 52; Harl (1996) 147. 

26 See Cope e.a. (1997) 12; for the silver contents for the Alexandrian tetradrachm 
see Appendix 1 — The silver content of the Alexandrian terradrachm. 

27 A sample of the extensive literature might include Abdy (2012) 589-590; Bland 
(2012) 655; Carson (1990) 238; Christiansen (2004) 126-135; Corbier (20082) 335-336, 
340; Harl (1996) 151-157; Reece (1975) 303; Sutherland (1961) 94-97. 

28 There was also a possible reform of the currency by the emperor Probus (AD 276- 
282). The only direct evidence is a sudden change of the silver content in the Egyptian 
tetradrachm around AD 279 (see the section "Challenges", below). The usurper Domi- 
tianus (AD 297/298) tried to introduce a new currency and minted both nummi and tet- 
radrachms but it was short-lived, and the details of his currency policy are not clear. For 
a discussion of the coins minted by the usurper Domitianus see Geisson (2012) 576 and 
Harl (1996) 150. 

29 See Christiansen (2004) 133. 

30 Examples of the new nummi from the Siscia and Alexandrian mints are marked 
XXI, see Harl (1996) 150; Corbier (20082) 335. 

31 See Carson (1990) 238; Cope e.a. (1997) 150; Corbier (2008a) 335. Once Egypt 
was using the nummus of the wider empire, it was subject to the same revaluations that 
affected the currency of the rest of the empire. One such example is the AD 301 “currency 
inscription' from Aphrodisias. This demonstrates that the Romans could, and did, revalue 
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of daily transaction, and was minted in massive quantities.** The value 
of the nummus was perhaps 20 drachmas to each nummus, though what 
type of coin was considered a drachma by AD 297 is far from clear. The 
following sections, therefore, attempt to determine how these changes to 
the currency affected wages between AD 274/275 and 299 in Egypt. 


WAGES PER AROURA (AD 257-299) 


Two contracts P. Laur. IV 166 (AD 289/290) and PSI XIII 1338 (AD 299) 
preserve wages per aroura from the late third century. These wages are 
4,000 drachmas and 1,200 drachmas per aroura respectively. Compari- 
son of these wages can be made with a viticulture contract, P. Oxy. 
XLVI 3354, that dates to AD 257 and records a wage per aroura of 
360 drachmas. This earlier contract is significant because it predates the 
substantive debasement of the currency and can be used to analyse 
the wages preserved by the two late contracts. 

P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 is a two-year lease to work on a vineyard of six 
arouras and the nearby reed-plantation.? The contract is signed by two 
labourers from the Oxyrhynchus district. The Greek clearly indicates 
that the wage is reckoned in drachmas but paid in silver billon tet- 
radrachms (apyvptov dpayu@v). The contract specifies that their wages 
for labour will be 360 drachmas per aroura 


[of] the wage for all the tasks of vine-labour, for each aroura, three 
hundred and sixty drachmas of silver?! 


their currency without materially changing the coins themselves or their silver contents. 
How far it altered (if at all) the relationship between the notional drachma and the num- 
mus is not clear. 

32 Callu & Barringdon (2010) 289 state that Diocletian, “intendeva restituire la fiducia 
nella moneta e rallentare l'ascesa dei prezzi" (“[he] intended to restore confidence in the 
currency and slow the increase of prices" [author's translation]). 

33 An aroura was the traditional unit of land-measurement, about 100 cubits in area. 
See Bagnall (2009) 185-186. For P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 see Jórdens (2014) 425-428, 
and Kloppenborg (2006) 539-541. Also http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.oxy;47;3354 [last 
accessed: 11/01/2019]. 

34 All translations unless otherwise indicated are the author's. Greek text as follows: 
ui6000 Tov Epyov návvov TiS àjuréAovo Kat’ üpoupav Apyupiov SpaxLav cpiukootov 
[£&-]Üükovta (lines 20-21). http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.oxy;47;3354 [last accessed: 
21/01/19]. 
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The contract specifies a monthly schedule of tasks and wages that totals 
2,160 drachmas (which is the wage of 360 drachmas multiplied by 
the six arouras). P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 also includes extra payments to the 
two lessees. These are as follows: 


One keramion of sour wine for pruning work 
Two keramia of new wine and three artabas of wheat at harvest time, 
for not falling behind with irrigation and defoliation. 


If these payments in kind were divided equally then each party would 
receive the following: 


Half a keramion of sour wine 
One keramion of ‘new’ wine 
One and a half artabas of wheat 


The importance of this papyrus is that it can be used to compare wages 
in papyri that postdate the reforms of AD 274/275. 

P. Laur. IV 166 preserves a wage of 4,000 drachmas per aroura in AD 
289/290. The fragmentary papyrus is a one-year lease for viticulture 
labour in a vineyard (possibly from the Oxyrhynchus area) by one les- 
see. The contract records a wage per aroura at a time when the silver 
content of the currency was negligible: 


I will pay you for all viticultural tasks of each aroura according to 
measurement 4,000 silver drachmas? 


The full terms and conditions are not clear but a rate of 4,000 drachmas 
per aroura implies a steep increase from a wage of 360 drachmas per 
aroura in AD 257 (which would be 180 drachmas per lessee). The 
increase is hard to explain. 

If in AD 257 there were four drachmas to each tetradrachm, then the 
wage per aroura was 90 tetradrachms (45 tetradrachms per lessee). By 
AD 294, however, Harl suggests that there are 20 drachmas to each bil- 
lon coin.*© If this value correctly reflects the number of drachmas to 
each billon silver coin in AD 289, then this would mean that the lessees 
in AD 289 were paid 200 billon coins per aroura. This equates to around 
4⁄2 more coins paid per aroura to each worker in AD 289. 


35 «gAíoo oor Orëp t&v] Annerovpyırlöv] Epyov nävrov É[xóotnc apobpng èx 


yeopetpíag Apyvpiov ópayxpüc] tetpaKic yetrial[c] (Frag. A, lines 7-8). http://papyri. 
info/ddbdp/p.laur;4; 166 [last accessed: 21/01/19]. 

36 Harl (1996) 151, 155. Also relevant are Harl (1997) 223-230; (1987); (1985) 
263-270. 
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Table 3. Wages paid per aroura in AD 257 and 289/290. 


Date Wage (per man) | Ratio Silver coins paid 
AD 257 180 drachmas 4:1 45 tetradrachms 
AD 289/290 4,000 drachmas 20:1 200 billon coins 


The fact that the wage per aroura in AD 289/290 seems to show an 
increase in the region of 4'^ times the wage in AD 257 would seem to 
support the idea of a substantial increase in wages after AD 275 but our 
understanding of how these rates are calculated, and the nature of the 
works involved make direct comparison difficult. Moreover, this increase 
in wages per aroura is not necessarily mirrored either by the wage per 
aroura in papyrus PSI XIII 1338 (dating to AD 299) and the papyri dat- 
ing to the mid 280s AD that are considered in this paper. 

PSI XIII 1338 dates to AD 299 after the introduction of the nummus 
currency to Egypt by Diocletian. The papyrus preserves a payment per 
aroura of 1,200 drachmas per aroura which seems substantively lower 
than the wage of 4,000 drachmas in aD 289/290.” That 1,200 drachmas 
paid in AD 299 represents a wage, rather than a rent, is argued on the 
basis of a scribal error.*® If ji6000 is used instead of pópov then 
the wage formula is very similar to contracts P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 and 
P. Laur. IV 166 (above)”. When corrected, the wage formula reads: 


You will pay to me on account of a wage for each aroura from a land 
survey 1,200 drachmas of silver. 


It is difficult to make a direct comparison between this papyrus and the 
wage of 4,000 drachmas per aroura dating to AD 289/290. The wage in 
AD 299 is substantially smaller that the 4,000 drachmas per aroura in AD 
289/290, and the lower value is hard to explain. Given the currency 
changes that had occurred, it is possible that we do not know exactly 
what the writer meant when he expressed the wage in drachmas; but this 
is also a new vineyard and unusually the tenant could interweave other 
crops such as the cucumbers mentioned in this document between the 


37 tehéce pot ón&p pópov $káctnc üpobpng x ye@petpia[cs] Gpyvpiov Spaxnäg 


yiriagditakooiag (lines 12-13) http://papyri.info/ddbdp/psi;13;1338 [last accessed: 
21/01/19]. 

38 The author is very grateful to Professor Rathbone for his assistance in interpreting 
this wage, and whose suggestion as to the scribal error is followed. 

3 [f Ijo0oüÜ is used instead of pópov the wage formula now reads: teA&oe por ón&p 
pio000 Exdotys Gpovpys x yewpEetpialc] Gpyvpiov ópaypüc yAtacdiaKootas. 
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vines. Since it can take several years for a vineyard to become produc- 
tive, and because the tenant seems to be able to grow cucumbers as 
a cash crop, it might explain why the wage per aroura is lower than the 
wage per aroura in AD 289/290. Even so the most that can be said of 
both the papyri considered above is that wages (in terms of actual coins 
paid) per aroura increased around 4% times between AD 257 and 
289/290. The evidence for any further increase before AD 299 is not 
clear and it is necessary to consider further papyrological evidence to 
determine if this increase can be substantiated. 

P. Col. X 280 (Ap 269/277) is a lease for viticultural labour that dates 
either to AD 269 or 277. The title of the emperor is damaged, referring 
only to the second year of an emperor “Caesar Marcus Aurelius ... Pius 
Felix Augustus". This emperor could be either Claudius II or Probus, 
which means that this papyrus either pre-dates, or post-dates, the cur- 
rency reform of Aurelian in AD 274/275.” Irrespective of the date of the 
lease, the wages recorded in the papyrus should demonstrate how wages 
responded either to the complete debasement of the currency under 
Claudius II, or to the Ap 274/275 reforms of Aurelian that the emperor 
Probus inherited. Interpretation of P. Col. X 280 is difficult but the 
Greek uses a plural article and noun ending to indicate that there is more 
than one lessee.*! The final (incomplete) line of the contract seems to 
state that the total contract was valued at 4,000 drachmas: 


-nios, steward for the aforementioned Heraklas has leased and given 
of 4,000 [drachmas]? 


The main body of the contract records how that sum is to be allocated: 


. and the lessees agree they have from the lessor one thousand two 
hundred drachmas on account, and the rest of which they will receive 
one hundred drachmas in Thoth, two hundred drachmas in Mecheir 
and Phamenoth and from Pharmouthi until Mesore including Mesore 
(?) drachmas per month...” 


40 The titles of the emperor could apply to both since the crucial middle names are 
missing. It is not clear which would be appropriate here. See Grenfell & Hunt (1916) 
229-231; (1920) 77. 

^! The lessees are referered to as oi pepioO0opiévo: (line 3). 

2... viov &nitp[ono]c tod npoyeypa(uiévov) 'HpakAà uepío0oxa [corr. suuo0oka] 
xai 6&óoKa dnd tetpaK1oy1Ai(ac) (lines 24-25). The translation given is the online trans- 
lation http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.col; 10;280 [last accessed 21/01/19]. 

8 [ -ca.?- xai oi pepio0o]uévot ónoXoyobot eye xapà [to]d uepio0okótog Eni 
Aóyo ópoyuüg yiXiag órokooloç [kai tüc] Aoınaz [SHoe1v adrois Kate uñva O00 
Spaxnüls £xatóv, Mexlei]p Danevod [kate] uva ópaypüc Owooíac, Kai and 
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Although the schedule of payments from Pharmouthi until Mesore is 
lost, the three monthly payments for Thoth, Mecheir, and Phamenoth 
can be directly compared to those in the earlier viticulture papyrus from 
AD 257 (P. Oxy. XLVII 3354).% All that can be said is that the monthly 
wages for Thoth, Mecheir, and Phamenoth are broadly comparable to 
the monthly wages paid for those same months in Ap 257. 

A direct comparison of total wages paid solely for viticulture in this 
papyrus (P. Col. X 280) with the total wage in P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 (dat- 
ing to AD 257) would seem to indicate a doubling in wages because the 
total value for the contract in AD 257 was 2,180 drachmas and the total 
value for the contract In AD 269/277 was 4.000 drachmas. Unlike the 
earlier contract from AD 257, contract P. Col. X 280 also includes a spe- 
cific loan from the lessor for the cost of irrigation and the valuation of 
“pairs” of oxen. This loan is to be paid back from the produce of the 
vineyard over two years and amounts to 1,200 drachmas. This might 
suggest that more extensive irrigation works were required at the start of 
the contract than the normal irrigation work mentioned in the earlier 
contract from AD 257. Interestingly, if this loan is excluded from total 
value of the contract, and the wages alone are compared, we see that 
values of P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 and P. Col. X 280 are broadly comparable 
(although it is accepted that the precise nature of the tasks, beyond being 
connected with viticulture are not fully known). 


Table 4. Total wages for viticulture labour compared 
excluding deduction for irrigation and oxen valuation. 


Date (AD) | Wage Source 
257 2,180 drachmas P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 
269/277 2,800 drachmas P. Col. X 280 


If we are correct to compare the total wages for viticulture labour alone 
without the valuation for oxen, Table 4 (above) would suggest that the 
silver content of the tetradrachm was not a material consideration in 


PMappovoi wg Meoopy Kai adtod [Meoopy Kata piva ópo iig (?)] (lines 6-10). The 
translation given is the online translation hosted at http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.col; 10;280 
[last accessed: 07/01/2019]. 

# [n P. Oxy. XLVI 3354 the equivalent wages for two lessees were 100 drachmas in 
Thoth (this consisted of 100 drachmas from previous month of Epeiph), 400 drachmas in 
Mecheir, and 180 drachmas in Phamenoth. See http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.oxy;47;3354 
[last accessed 10/01/2019], lines 24-25. See also Kloppenborg (2006) 534. 
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wage agreement in P. Col. X 280. This is because wages have not sub- 
stantially increased in response to the debasement of the tetradrachm 
(which fell from c. 0.8-0.67 grams of silver per coin in AD 257 to 
c. 0.2 grams of silver in AD 269).% If, however, P. Col. X 280 dates from 
AD 277 the monthly wage does not seem to have substantially increased 
in response to Aurelian’s AD 274/275 currency reforms to the extent sug- 
gested by scholars.“ As a result, it is necessary to consider a further 
contract, P. Oxy. XIV 1631, for evidence of Aurelian’s currency reforms 
on viticulture wages. 

P. Oxy. XIV 1631 is a very detailed and largely complete contract that 
dates to AD 280, during the reign of Probus." The contract is for one 
year’s labour in a vineyard and its adjacent reed plantation in the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome. It is signed by two parties who comprise three lessees: 
a father called Ctestus and his son Ptolemaeus who are from Oxyrhyn- 
chus (and who formed one party) and person called Peloius who formed 
the second party. The three payees received a total of 4,500 drachmas 
for viticulture work: 


of a wage for all the set tasks four thousand, five hundred drachmas 
of silver.^? 


Given that they are two parties, it is possible that there is a half-share to 
Ctestus and his son, and a half-share to Peloius. If this is correct then 
this would mean that each party receives 2,250 drachmas for viticulture 
work, 

Like P. Oxy. XLVII 3354, dating to AD 257, there is no payment to 
cover an advance loan for irrigation and valuation of oxen. As a result, 
the 4,500 drachmas can be compared with the total wages in P. Oxy. 
XLVII 3354 and P. Col. X 280 (above). The actual monthly amounts 


45 Cope e.a. (1997) 12 and Appendix 1 — The silver content of the Alexandrian 
tetradrachm. 

46 This might also mean that P. Col. X 280 (AD 269/277) actually dates to AD 269 dur- 
ing the reign of Claudius II because the numbers of drachmas paid for viticulture labour 
have not doubled, and more closely reflect the wages paid for viticulture in AD 257. 

47 Rathbone makes specific mention of this contract. He argues that the lessees are 
actually the “same class” as the prostatai documented on the estate of Appianus. These 
are labourers who are contracted specifically to work on a particular vineyard, for a set 
period, for cash remuneration, and sometimes with accommodation, see Rathbone (1991) 
116-117, 189-193. See also Grenfell & Hunt (1920) 15-25; Kloppenborg (2006) 539-541. 

48 ooo töv TPOKEINEVOV Épyov nüvtov Apyvpiov ópaypv cexpakioy eU. tov 
revrakooiov (lines 18-19). http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p.oxy;14;1631 [last accessed: 
21/01/19]. 
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paid are not specified, nor the number of arouras, only that the wages 
are to be paid in installments. A comparison of the wages between papyri 
P. Oxy. XLVI 3354 (AD 257) and P. Oxy. XIV 1631 (AD 280) provides 
evidence of Aurelian’s currency reforms, and seems to suggest that 
wages doubled between AD 257 and 280. 


Table 5. Total contract values for viticulture labour 
between AD 257 and 280. 


Date Total Wage Source 


AD 257 2,160 drachmas (two lessees) P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 


AD 269/277 | 2,800 drachmas (two lessees)^? P. Col. X 280 


AD 280 4,500 drachmas (two parties) P. Oxy. XIV 1631 


If the evidence of table 5 (above) is correctly interpreted it would appear 
to suggest that Aurelian’s currency reform in Ap 274/275 doubled the 
number of drachmas to each tetradrachm;> and that after AD 274/275 
they were worth eight drachmas instead of four drachmas. This would 
suggest that Aurelian’s new coin was a ‘double’ coin, effectively an 
*octodrachm', and that wages, expressed in drachmas, reflected this 
change and doubled to maintain their pre-AD 274/275 value. 

One further area also to be considered is that of maintenance pay- 
ments. In P. Oxy. XLVII 3354, dating to AD 257, the lessees received the 
following special payments in kind as a reward for not falling behind in 
their irrigation work and defoliation. 


Table 6. Maintenance payments in kind: 
papyri P. Oxy. XLVII 3354 (Ap 257). 


Maintenance Share per person? 
2 keramia of ‘new’ wine 1 each 

3 artabas of wheat 1% each 

1 keramion of sour wine Y% each 


^ Wage excluding the deduction for irrigation and valuation for oxen-pairs (above). 

5 Both Harl (1996) 150, and Estiot (2012) 547-548, argue that each new aurelianus 
coin minted outside Egypt was worth two denarii. But Harl (1996) 147 suggests that 
Aurelian's new tetradrachm coins minted in Egypt from AD 274/275 might have been 
tariffed equally with the new aurelianus coin minted outside Egypt. If the aurelianus was 
worth two denarii, and was exchanged as Harl suggests, on a par with the new reformed 
coins minted by Aurelian in Egypt after AD 274/275, then this would mean that the 
reformed coins of Aurelian were worth eight drachmas. 
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In AD 280 the three lessees (who are two ‘parties’) in P. Oxy. XIV 1631 
received the following additional payments in kind for work on the 
vintage. 


Table 7. Maintenance payments 
in kind P. Oxy. XIV 1631 (Ap 280). 


Maintenance Share per party? 
4 keramia of ‘new’ wine 2 each 
10 artabas of wheat 5 each 


It is, however, not obvious to what extent these payments are evidence 
of inflation. It is not clear quite how far the increase in wheat paid to 
the lessees in AD 280 reflects the economic conditions or the scale of the 
vintage work, becaue the cost of wheat per artaba is not clear at this 
time.?! As such, further indirect evidence that wages had at most only 
doubled in the 280s AD can been seen in three papyri: BGU II 624 
(December AD 285) which is a private letter, P. Wash. Univ. I 18 (AD 286) 
which is an estate account, and P. Strasb. VI 539 (AD 290) which is 
a fragment of a lease. 


BGU II 624 (Ap 285) 


This papyrus is from the Arsinoite nome and is a letter to an estate man- 
ager from a certain Apollonios.?? Although it is hard to read, the papyrus 
is a private letter to the administrator that includes a list of payments to 
be made. The papyrus is damaged but the following section (lines 14-24) 
is sufficiently clear to be relevant for the consideration of wages in 
AD 285: 


Give the donkey-driver [more?] lentils. 

for he has asked me many times, saying I (sic he) 

will serve worthily of us in the cultivation of the field of Antenor. 
Don't forget, if you find a good tenant farmer 

[as regards?] the farmer of Hieras, don't forget that you owe [sic he 
owes?] 


5! The reading of O. Mich. 1157 which dates to AD 277 is not clearly established and 
it cannot be used as evidence for the price of wheat at that time (see "Challenges", 
below). 

5 Rathbone notes that there is an Apollonios who was the administrator on the Dio- 
dora and Philoxenos estates before their confiscation in AD 289: Rathbone (1991) 52. 
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6 artabas of wheat and 44 drachmas 3 obols; demand of Kapito 
20 drachmas, 

You will present to him, on account of transport a demand of 
10 drachmas, 

From the team-master of the ox demand 16 drachmas 

From the son of Tkhanasios 6 drachmas, demand from the 
inhabitants 

of the accommodation...” 


The status of these individuals is not clear. It seems from the context that 
these might be either oiketai or metrematiaioi.™ If Aurelian did intro- 
duce a coin worth eight drachmas in AD 274/275, the small sums of 16 
and 20 drachmas, and the transportation cost of 10 drachmas do not 
suggest that there was dramatic inflation at this time. Further evidence to 
support this argument of a limited increase in wages during the 280s AD 
comes from the more detailed papyrus P. Wash. Univ. I 18, dating to 
AD 286. 


Papyrus P. Wash. Univ. 1 18 (Ap 286) 


This papyrus preserves part of a farm account in December AD 286. The 
best preserved section of the account are lines 30-45 which contain the 
numbered days 21-30 in the month of Hathyr, and also days 1-2 for the 


5 The author is grateful to Professor Rathbone for his kind suggestions regarding the 
translation, particularly for igpag. See http://papyri.info/ddbdp/bgu;2;624 [last accessed: 
21/01/19] for the text. 

òs TO OVNAGTH GAANV poKk[ñv,(?)] 

TOAAG YAP ue NPOTHOE, A£yov, StL ov- 

Ag6o0 à&toc fjuov ths yewpyias 

Tod KAnpov Avrñvopoç: un GLEE, 

ùv EvpTs XPNOWOov ygopyóv pmollo]t(ńv), 

TOD YEMPYOD tEpas un GpEAEL S—ELATIC 

(mvpod) c Kai (dpaxnüc) Hó (tpımßoAov) r[apà K]anívo(voc) aitnoov 

(8paxpüàc) K, Tapéoet En’ adtd(v), ÜNEP vadA(Ov) aïtnoo(v) (Spaxpac) t, 

Tapa GevynAarto(v) tavptk(od) aitn(cov) (ópoypüc) tc, 

Tapa viod Txaváotoc (ópoypüc) c, zü Evoikia 

TOV OiKOSOM(NLATOV(?) anatınoov: (lines 13-24). 

34 On the Appianus estate metrematiaioi are paid significantly more than the oiketai. 
Both are permanent salaried staff attached to an estate with some degree of dependence 
(they are not day-contractors). In the mid-third century the difference between the two 
classes are as follows: oiketai were paid 4-12 drachmas, and one artaba of wheat per 
month; metrematiaoi were paid 4-60 drachmas per month, and one artaba of wheat. For 
further analysis, see Kehoe (2012) 119-121; Rathbone (1991) 102. 
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month of Choiak.” The extract includes several named individuals who 
have been allocated to various tasks on the estate on specific days. 
The named individuals would seem to be tenants associated with the 
estate, and the designation of Onnophris as vinedresser indicates that 
he is a skilled worker.56 


21 - into the portion belonging to Horos, some of Ph...nis 
22 — the same work 

23 — personal work 

24 — with Saras, tenant, pay 120 drachmas 

25 — they dragged wooden beams to the farm 

26 — they dragged the implements from their place to the field 
27 — they dragged wooden beams to the farm 

28 — with Onnophris the old man 

29 — with heirs of Agathus 

30 — with Onnophris, vinedresser, 120 drachmas 

Choiak 1 — They dragged wooden beams from Permouthis’ 
2 — the same work until the 3rd? 


There are two possible interpretations of the wage evidence. If this papy- 
rus records the monthly wage for the tenants Onnopheris the Vinedresser 
and Saras, then it is possible to read it as further evidence that wages had 
only doubled. It is also possible to compare these wages to those paid 
to the lessees for the month of Hathyr in Ap 257. Although the nature of 


55 Text hosted at http://www.papyri.info/ddbdp/p.wash.univ;1;18 [accessed 10/01/2019]. 
The translation is hosted at: http://omeka.wustl.edu/omeka/items/show/8037 [last 
accessed 10/01/2019]. 

56 See Kloppenborg (2006) 314 on vinedressers as specialists, and workers hired for 
periodic tasks like clearance work. Also see Bagnall (1993) 121-123 on the invisibility of 
hired labour in contracts. 

5 ka eig pepiða “Qpov D... vios 

Kp zÓ adTO Epyov 

ky £ig tv avtovpytav 

KÖ petà Lapa HIOOW@TOD pio(000) (Spaypai) px 

Ke Eovpav vag mì tò ENOIKELIOV 

KÇ TU. OkEdN Eovpay Emi TOV dypóv 

Gn Tod Y@piov 

KG Eovpav gúla &ni tò Enoixet[o]v 

KN petà 'Ovvoopic npeoßótov 

KO petà KANpovoL@v Ayabovd peta “Ovvagpic(*) åàunreñovpyoð (Spaxpai) pk 

Xorülk) a Eovpav Evra ind tod IHeppo(60t0c) 

B tO aùòtò Epyov Ewes y (lines 28-40). 

58 The daily wage for a casual labour in the mid-third century on the Appianus estate 
was about two drachmas per day (60 drachmas per month), Rathbone (1991) 135; 159- 
174, while metrematiaioi were paid up to 60 drachmas (and one artaba) per month, 
Rathbone (1991) 102. 
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tasks are different it is interesting to note that in AD 257 each lessee 
received 100 drachmas for “pulling reeds".?? Regardless of the interpre- 
tation, the evidence does not indicate substantive inflation in AD 286. 
A final contract for labour, papyrus P. Strasb. 659 dating to AD 290/291, 
must also be considered. 

P. Strasb. VI 539 (Ap 290/291) exists only in fragmentary form and 
seems to be part of a viticulture lease that dates immediately before the 
reforms of Diocletian.© Much of the lease is unclear but of importance 
is a fragmentary line that associates that payment for 20 drachmas with 
a tenant. 


...the tenant...20 drachmas...°! 


The papyrus is too damaged to be sure of what exactly the work might 
be, but like BGU II 624 and P. Wash. Univ. 1 18, it is the small amount 
of money that is significant. If there was significant inflation at this time 
it is hard to imagine that such an insignificant wage would be paid. 
Given that the billon silver coin was the main coin of transaction, and 
fractional pieces were not being minted at this time, then 20 drachmas 
should not equate to a sum that is less than one tetradrachm otherwise 
some means of paying or reckoning half a tetradrachm is required. More 
likely it relates to one coin, or a multiple of one coin. This suggests that 
even by AD 290/291 the sum of 20 drachmas was still a sum of money 
worth agreeing in a lease, and it is certainly evidence that inflation had 
not rendered such wage amounts worthless. 


CHALLENGES 


The price of wheat per artaba in Egypt is used as the main evidence for 
an inflationary increase at the end of the third and start of the fourth 


> For comparison, the wage paid to the two parties for the month of Hathyr in AD 257 
for pulling up reeds was 200 drachmas (100 drachmas per party), see P. Oxy. XLVII 
3354, lines 21-22. 

60 Christiansen notes that there is an increase in money supply at this time and a leap 
in prices that might be indicative of a currency reform in the AD 290s, Christiansen (2004) 
133. 

61 [ -2- ]çov jio0[ox]v tH [ .] 19. tus öpax-uäg txogt (line 12). The website notes 
that (kogti is to be read as gikocı which means 20. See http://papyri.info/ddbdp/p. 
stras;6;539 [last accessed 10/01/2019]. 
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centuries. The official price (the price paid out by the authorities for 
purchases and requisitions of wheat) shows a brief sequence of dramatic 
increases but there are problems accurately dating some of these costs. 


Table 8. Mid-late third-century official wheat prices per artaba. 


Date AD Cost per artaba Source 

AD 246 24 drachmas P. Oxy. XLII 3048 = TM 16446 
AD 2607 40 drachmas P. Strasb. IV 295 = TM 8865 
AD 269 24 drachmas P. Erl. 101 = TM 20958 

AD 27695 200 drachmas O. Mich. 1157 = TM 41914 

AD 293 300 drachmas P. Oxy. XVII 2142 = TM 17521 
AD 294 216, 220, 228, 232 drachmas P. Harr. 193 = TM 21076 


Crucial to the analysis of prices is O. Mich. I 157, dating to Ap 276.9 
This would seem to indicate a dramatic increase in prices after the 
reforms of Aurelian in AD 274/275. The original photograph of the ostra- 
con is, however, difficult to read, and neither the meaning nor the date 
are clear. Given the limitations and difficulties of interpretation for O. 
Mich. 1 157, any further conclusions would be difficult. It is enough to 
point out that the problems of interpretation with regard to O. Mich. 1 
157, mean that it should not be used at present as evidence for inflation 
associated with the reforms of Aurelian. As a result, it is not until AD 
293 that there is firm evidence for wheat prices per artaba. 

It is therefore necessary to determine whether the prices per artaba 
for wheat in AD 293 and 294 can be accounted for by the process of 


9? Egyptian wheat prices however must be used with caution. It is not always clear if 
they reflect ‘market’ costs or state-controlled costs. Individual wheat prices were also 
subject to seasonal variations and the price of wheat per modius fluctuated within the 
course of a year, see Duncan-Jones (1976) 243. 

63 This could date to AD 260 or 290. See Duncan-Jones (2002) 154. 

64 Cited as P. Erl. XXIII 101 in Duncan-Jones (2002) 152. 

65 The date of O. Mich. I 157 is not fixed and as should not be used as evidence. 

96 (Erovg) a tod kuptou fiiv IIpóBou LeBaotod 

AvdpnAl(ıog) Evéaipav dv’ Euod Atoóópov [ev] 

yevń(patoc) TIS GpUBunoEws) AdDpnAtavod àv 0n(cavpo) kó(uns) Kapavi(dog) 

ÖVöna(Tog) Lapatiovos ó(n£p) tudo TYPOd 

(aptaBov) B (öpaxnäs) v 6v Euod Xópov. 

Notes: 3. tng (l. tov) n (l. g) (Erovg) prev. ed. 4. oivov prev. ed. 5. (Apt Bac) prev. 
ed. 5. 8° prev. ed. 5.: Atod@pov prev. ed. Text and translation hosted at http://www. 
papyri.info/hgv/41914 [last accessed 07/01/2019]. 
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revaluation. Leaving aside the problem of O. Mich. I 157 (the date of 
which is not entirely certain) it is possible to suggest that prices of wheat 
per artaba in the 290s AD (that were 216-232 and 300 drachmas) are of 
a scale that might reflect the revaluations suggested by the viticulture 
papyri: a doubling of the numbers of drachmas to reflect the new coins 
of Aurelian in AD 274/275, and a further revaluation that must have 
occurred before the 290s Ap.9? 

It is possible that such a doubling occurred when Probus debased the 
currency (around AD 279) but the evidence is too slight to make any 
judgment on his reform or why he might have felt the need to replace the 
Aurelianic currency so soon after the reforms of Aurelian®. An alterna- 
tive argument, supported by the evidence above, is that the revaluation 
occurred after AD 286 in the reign of Diocletian. If such a revaluation did 
occur after AD 286, and number of drachmas to each billon coin increased 
from eight to twenty drachmas (as suggested by P. Strasb. VI 539) then 
an official price of wheat that was 24 or 40 drachmas before Ap 274/275 
would have doubled after Aurelian's reforms to 48-80 drachmas per 
artaba, and increased 27^ times to 120-200 drachmas per artaba. 

The problem is that such a revaluation cannot explain the increases in 
wages that occur under Diocletian. Contracts for mandatory labour 
record monthly wages in 1,000s of drachmas or even talents; and if we 
increase the monthly wage of 120 drachmas paid in Ap 286 by the same 
2^ times that we increased wheat prices, then the result is only 300 drach- 
mas.9 To understand the increase in wage and wheat prices that occur in 
the 290s AD, it is necessary to be able to explain both wheat prices and 
wages. 

It is possible to argue that the increases in wages and wheat prices of 
the 290s AD reflect an official recognition that the billon currency was 


97 According to Harl (1985) 263-270; 152, there were 20 drachmas to each billon 
coin by AD 290. This is consistent with the evidence of P. Strasb. VI 539 (above) and 
points to a revaluation of the currency 

68 See Christiansen (2004) 128; (2005) 281. See Cope e.a. (1997) 12; for the silver 
contents for the Alexandrian tetradrachm see Appendix 1 — The silver content of the 
Alexandrian tetradrachm. 

© Papyrus P. Oxy. LXVII 4597 (= TM 78639), AD 294, records a wage of 4,000 
drachmas per month, Coles e.a. (2001) 186-189. P. Cair. Isid. 81 (= TM 10412) in AD 
297 records a wage of one talent per month, see Boak & Youtie (1960) 316-317. 
P. Sakaon. 58 (= TM 13074) in AD 299 records a wage of one talent and 1,000 drachmas 
per month, see Parässoglou (1978) 140. See Drecoll (1997) for a detailed study (in Ger- 
man) of liturgical duties in Egypt in the third and fourth centuries AD; Lewis (1982) 
65-109. 
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around 0.02-0.01 grams of silver per coin, and thus an official abandon- 
ment of the traditional relationships between coins that had been main- 
tained until after AD 286.70 [f each billon coin were seen as 1/10th or 
even 1/20th of the Aurelianic standard, and the number of drachmas to 
each billon coin remained unchanged, it would mean that there were 
now 80 or 160 drachmas to one of Aurelian’s or Probus billon coins of 
0.2 grams of silver. These figures would explain both the increases in 
wheat prices to values of 216-232 and 300 drachmas in the 290s AD, and 
why monthly wages are also expressed in 1,000s of drachmas, because 
wages and prices would reflect a ten-fold or twenty-fold increase. It is 
even possible that the coins reflect a relationship to the silver argenteus 
that Diocletian was introducing from AD 295, though this is purely spec- 
ulative, and it is unfortunate that Cope’s analyses of Egyptian coins do 
not extend past AD 292/293.7! Indeed quite what happens to the relation- 
ship between the drachma and the nummus after AD 298 is also not clear. 
Wages and prices continued to be reckoned in drachmas which implies 
a fixed relationship to the nummus. Given that there was a return to the 
Neronian standards and currency structure, it is tempting to suggest that 
that there was a return to the standard of four drachmas to each billon 
coin, and if each nummus was worth 12™% billon coins, it would mean 
that there were 50 drachmas to each nummus."? If, however, the relation- 
ship established by Aurelian was maintained of eight drachmas to each 
billon coin, then it would mean in AD 300 that there were potentially 100 
drachmas to each nummus. 

Clearly this discussion is speculative, but it is sufficient to suggest 
that the increases in wages and prices during the 290s AD might be the 
result of currency reform rather than simply inflation. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has attempted to understand the currency revaluation of AD 
274/275 and the value the currency in the late third century AD using the 
wages and costs in labour agreements. The purpose is to try to understand 


7" Our understanding of the silver content of the billon currency of Diocletian is lim- 


ited by a lack of coin analyses post-dating AD 294; see Appendix 1 — The silver content 
of the Alexandrian tetradrachm. 

7! Corbier (20082) 355 on the introduction of the argenteus. 

7? See Harl (1986) 152 for this happening in January AD 300. 
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the impacts of the currency reforms upon the wages of vineyard work- 
ers. The traditional interpretation based on numismatic studies would 
suggest that as the silver content of the currency declined, prices and 
wages increased in response. This paper, however, has questioned the 
scale of wage and price increases which are often ascribed to inflation. 
It argues that the evidence from labour papyri show that wages had at 
most doubled between AD 257 and 280, and that Aurelian’s reform saw 
the introduction of a ‘double’ coin which meant that his new coins were 
now worth eight drachmas rather than the traditional four drachmas. To 
maintain their value, wages and prices, expressed in drachmas, would 
therefore need to increase proportionally. 

The evidence of the wage agreements in this article suggest that wages 
do not correlate to the degree of debasement in the currency until after 
AD 286, and that wages seem to have remained relatively stable even 
though the silver content of the currency fell from from 0.88-0.67 grams 
per coin (between AD 249/250 and AD 263/264), to 0.01 and 0.05 grams 
(from AD 281 onwards). The reasons for this stability are not clear. It 
is possible that the very debased currency issued after AD 279 took time 
to enter general circulation, that confidence in the standard established 
by Aurelian lingered, or that the relationship between drachmas and 
the billon currency continued to be the standard until the reign of 
Diocletian. 

After AD 286, however, there is evidence for a dramatic increase in 
wages and prices. Harl has suggested that in the 290s AD there were 
20 drachmas to each billon coin, but if this were the case, this relation- 
ship does not reflect the silver content of currency, nor explain the 
increase in day-wages at that time. If each billon coin were a fraction of 
the Aurelianic standard of c. 0.2 grams of silver per coin, and each billon 
coin containing c. 0.02 grams of the silver were valued at 1/10th of this 
standard, then there were now 80 drachmas to a coin of Aurelian’s cur- 
rency reforms. This would mean that a monthly wage of one-talent 
(6,000 drachmas) would be worth 75 billon coins of Aurelian’s stand- 
ard, which in turn would mean a daily wage of 2.5 Aurelianic-standard 
coins. Such a change could explain the increases that are visible in day 
wages and wheat prices from AD 293. 

It is understood that these conclusions are only a start to explaining 
the complex changes in wages and prices in the late third century. 


75 There was single issue in AD 285 of 0.15 grams per coin. 
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Further work on the papyrological evidence is certainly required, and a 
fuller study that includes further data-sets would be necessary to deter- 
mine if these conclusions can be substantiated. 


Singapore Stuart ROBERTSON 


Tanglin Trust School stuart_robert40@ hotmail.com 


APPENDIX | — THE SILVER CONTENT 
OF THE ALEXANDRIAN TETRADRACHM 


Table 9. The silver content of third-century Alexandrian tetradrachms 
[Data from Cope e.a. (1997) 12 unless otherwise stated]. 


Emperor oe as Weight Es ed 
Severus ? 224-227 ? ? 0.8774 
Alexander 

Maximinus 4 237/8 11.9 6.88 0.82 
Gordian III ? 238-44 ? ? 0.7475 
Decius ? 249-50 ? ? 0.8876 
Salonina 11 263/4 9.85 6.84 0.6777 
Gallienus 12 264/5 9.31 4.66 0.43 
Gallienus 13 265/6 10.15 4.28 0.43 
Gallienus 14 265/6 9.63 3.28 0.32 
Salonina 13 265/6 9.71 3.25 0.32 
Gallienus 13 265/6 9.6 4.22 0.41 
Gallienus 14 266/7 8.68 2.96 0.26 
Salonina 14 266/7 8.2 3.58 0.29 
Gallienus 15 267/8 8.07 3.71 0.30 
Salonina 15 267/8 10.67 3.61 0.39 
Claudius II 1 268 9.28 2.20 0.20 


74 Lendon (1990) 109. 
75 Lendon (1990) 109. 
76 Lendon (1990) 109. 
77 Cope e.a. (1997) 12. 
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Emperor a re Weight E us poke 
Claudius II 2 268/9 11.25 1.90 0.21 
Claudius II 3 269/70 10.74 1.88 0.20 
Aurelian 4 270/71 9.81 2.30 0.22 
Aurelian 4 270/71 7.2 1.37 0.10 
Aurelian 4 270/71 9.9 1.43 0.14 
Severina 6 274/75 8.14 2.11 0.17 
Aurelian y 275 7.71 2.56 0.19 
Aurelian 7 275 8.22 2.38 0.20 
Severina 7 275 7.67 3.14 0.24 
Tacitus 1 275/6 10.34 1.80 0.19 
Probus 1 276 7.22 2.92 0.21 
Probus 2 276/7 8.06 2.04 0.16 
Probus 3 277/8 71.38 2.01 0.15 
Probus 3 277/8 9.59 2.22 0.21 
Probus 5 279/80 6.86 1.00 0.07 
Probus 5 279/80 8.59 0.56 0.05 
Probus 7 281/2 8.63 0.15 0.01 
Numerian 2 283/4 7.95 0.26 0.02 
Diocletian 1 284/5 77 0.22 0.02 
Diocletian 1 284/5 6.99 0.41 0.02 
Diocletian 2 285/6 7.78 1.95 0.15 
Maximian 2 285/6 7.88 0.26 0.02 
Diocletian 4 287/8 6.61 0.28 0.01 
Maximian 5 288/9 8.12 0.00 n/a 
Maximian 5 288/9 5.59 0:1 0.005 
Diocletian 7 290/1 6.64 0.1 0.006 
Maximian 9 292/3 7.08 0.72 0.05 
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PEPPER CONSUMPTION 
AND THE IMPORTANCE OF TASTE 
IN ROMAN MEDICINE* 


Abstract: This paper explores how Roman medical writers reconciled 
the rising culinary role of black pepper with preexisting conceptions 
of its curative properties in the Greek medical tradition. Scientific 
attention to pepper begins in Greek works of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BCE, which classify its inherent property of heat and prescribe 
the spice for various ailments. These early discussions survive as ref- 
erence works in the Roman period, when pepper becomes a culinary 
staple. The Roman Principate promoted trade with the pepper-produc- 
ing regions of India, which in turn fueled the demand for flavorful 
black pepper at Rome. Archaeological finds throughout the empire, in 
addition to numerous passing references in literary works of the 
Roman period, attest to the large volumes of pepper being imported 
and consumed by both civilians and soldiers. At the same time, Roman- 
period medical writers begin to qualify pepper types by their relative 
taste in addition to their previously recognized medical properties. 
Celsus, Dioscorides Pedanius, and Galen, although consulting earlier 
medical opinions regarding pepper's medicinal efficacy, choose to 
emphasize the benefits of a peppered diet in their works and how the 
spice could be used to make unpleasant tasting, but effective medi- 
cines palatable or even pleasurable for the patient. Thus, a change in 
dietary practice informed how ancient medical literature conceived of 
and discussed a versatile foodstuff. 


Was ancient medicine ever pleasant to the palate? Many orally con- 
sumed medicines from antiquity contained unpleasant tasting ingredi- 
ents, which were valued for their other inherent properties. A notable 
example is wormwood, a very bitter plant remedy, which, as Lucretius 
famously remarks, is more easily taken with a *honeyed cup."! Beyond 
wormwood, especially foul medicinal additives abound throughout 
Greco-Roman pharmacological literature, whether it be desiccated viper 
salt or donkey urine; in such cases, writers possessing medical knowl- 
edge often advise ways in which the nastiness of these medicinal 


* | would like to thank Daniel King and Erica Rowan for inviting me to speak on this 
topic at Exeter and all the participants at the conference for their insightful comments on 
the project. N.b.: all translations are my own, unless otherwise noted. 

! Lucr. De re. nat. 1.935-950; 4.10-25. 
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products can be neutralized.2 At first glance, masking unpleasant tastes 
or merely complementing flavor profiles would seem more relevant in 
the culinary arena as opposed to that of medicine. Accordingly, it comes 
as no surprise that ancient medical practitioners looked to the culinary 
realm for solutions to the discomfort caused by their ingestible treatment 
options. 

Among the many aromatic plants that served medicinal functions in 
antiquity, black pepper stood apart as the most popular seasoning in the 
Mediterranean during the Roman period; it continued as the premier 
import to the Mediterranean from distant regions in South and Southeast 
Asia in the centuries following, only to be superseded by sugar, coffee, 
and cotton in the early modern period.” The popularity of this foreign 
product at Rome has long triggered the imagination of those seeking to 
define the luxury of power in one of the ancient world’s archetypal 
empires. For instance, in his monumental history of the Roman Empire, 
Edward Gibbon numbers peppered dishes among the many extrava- 
gances which he believes fueled the “the pomp and delicacy of Rome,” 
and thus, the beginning of the end.* Although modern scholarship has 
appropriately changed course from these moralizing characterizations of 
pepper, it has focused largely on pepper’s culinary applications in efforts 
to integrate the spice trade within global economic models and widen 
the ranks of its consumers in the Roman world.’ 

While pepper still plays a prominent role in cooking today, the spice 
is first employed in the Greco-Roman world not in a culinary context, 
but in a medicinal one. Scientific discussions of different pepper 
varieties — plants valued for their inherent heating properties — begin 
as early as Theophrastus. Greek medical texts, starting in earnest 
with the Hippocratic Corpus, refer to pepper as the “Median remedy,” 


2 For adding spikenard to viper salt to make it more palatable (npög edotopiay), see 
Dsc. Mat. Med. 2.16; for adding nard to donkey urine because of its nastiness (fastidii 
gratia), see Plin. HN 28.46.164, 28.78.256. 

3 For an early modern attestation of this shift, see Fliickiger & Handbury (1879) 576; 
see also Freedman (2015) 52. 

4 Gibbon (1776) I, chap. 2, 68-72; I, chap. 6, 207-208; importantly, despite his moral- 
izing tenor against the consumption of “luxuries” like pepper, Gibbon does not argue that 
Indian Ocean commerce led to a significant drain on Imperial resources (Gibbon (1776) 
I, chap. 2, 71). For discussions of other early modern historical writings which deplore the 
negative effects of Indian Ocean commerce on the Roman economy, e.g., Cantillon and 
Montesquieu, see De Romanis & Maiuro (2015) 2-4 and Cobb (2018b) 272. 

5 Two very recent approaches to the pepper trade in antiquity can be found in Evers 
(2017) 68-74 and Cobb (2018a). 
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prescribing it for ophthalmological, dental, and gynecological issues (see 
below). However, as the spice is used with increasing frequency in pop- 
ular culinary applications throughout the Roman world, medical writers 
of the Imperial period differentiate varieties of pepper based on their 
medical effectiveness and relative taste. In fact, Celsus, Dioscorides 
Pedanius, and Galen qualify pepper by its taste and expand their discus- 
sion of the spice to include the value of its taste in medicine, namely 
making medicines more agreeable to the palate. In some cases, they con- 
sider even peppered foods to have medicinal benefit and deem them 
accessible alternatives to more elaborate and expensive treatments. 

In this way, a change in dietary practice fueled by the increased access 
to pepper — attested both in texts and archaeological finds — informed 
the manner in which ancient medical literature thought about and dis- 
cussed a versatile foodstuff. Within discussions of the impact of Greek 
medical thought on Roman culture, the case of pepper exemplifies how 
an imported product known in one capacity in the Greek world, when 
accessible in the Roman period in greater quantities, undergoes a rein- 
vention of function in Roman culture; and while the initial Greek con- 
ceptions of pepper in medicinal capacities persist in the works of Roman- 
period medical writers, these authors also accommodate the Roman culi- 
nary applications in their prescription of drugs and diet. This can be seen 
in the more intense codification of three varieties of pepper, the relative 
degrees of effectiveness assigned to them based on taste, and black pep- 
per’s role as a complement to otherwise unpleasant tasting medicines. 

In order to pinpoint this phenomenon, this paper has been arranged in 
four parts. In the first portion, the pre-Roman conceptions of pepper’s 
inherent qualities in Aristotle and Theophrastus, followed by its medici- 
nal benefits according to the Hippocratic Corpus, will be explored; this 
scientific understanding will serve as a baseline from which we can 
evaluate change over time as the ancient spice trade expands in the early 
Roman Principate. The second section is dedicated to the rising culinary 
use of pepper in the Roman world due to direct trade with the Indian 
subcontinent, as revealed by numerous Roman textual sources. Third, 
the numerous archaeological and papyrological finds related to pepper 
and its paraphernalia throughout the Roman world will raise the question 
of accessibility to the spice and challenge us to consider how the spice 
may have been more widespread in antiquity than previously assumed. 
Once this context has been established, we will finally turn to the treat- 
ment of pepper in medical texts of the Roman period in light of pepper’s 
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culinary usage. When we evaluate Roman-period pharmacological rec- 
ommendations of Celsus, Dioscorides Pedanius, and Galen, it becomes 
clear that changing consumption habits related to black pepper, namely 
its culinary uses, determined the way in which these medical writers 
prescribe the Indian plant product for their patients. It is a phenomenon 
that has long been overlooked in studies of this particular commodity, 
one that has captured the imagination and whetted the appetites of con- 
sumers for thousands of years. 

Before exploring the variety of uses for pepper in the Greco-Roman 
world, we must establish which modern plant species were known as 
“pepper” in antiquity. The name pepper in its various modern cognates 
derives from the Latin piper and in turn from the Greek renepı.° These 
Mediterranean names for the spice originated from the Sanskrit and 
Tamil pippali, as the major supplier of pepper in antiquity was western 
India.’ By the Roman period, three varieties of pepper had been estab- 
lished: 1) long pepper, called nenepı mpopiKes/uaKpdov or piper 
longum; 2) white pepper, mémept AEvKOv or piper album; and 3) black 
pepper, néngpi (uéÀov) or piper (nigrum). The first variety is the mod- 
ern species Piper longum L., which grows in the northern regions of 
India and Nepal.5 The latter two come from the same species, Piper 
nigrum L., which was first cultivated in the Malabar region of south- 
western India.? Both Piper longum and Piper nigrum are harvested when 
the fruit is full-grown but not fully ripe, and then dried until the 
fruit becomes black." White pepper is merely a more mature form of 
Piper nigrum, whose black skin following drying is removed through 


9 Greek writers acknowledge that rénepi is a loan word. The Hippocratic Corpus men- 
tions that it is the Persians who call the plant *pepper" (Hp. Nat. Mul. 32; Mul. Aff. 
2.205). See also Ath. Deipn. 2.66f and Arist. Po. 1458a on loan words ending with an iota. 

7 The Sanskrit pippali (or pipali) originally referred to Piper longum species and its 
fruit and can refer to a “berry” generally in medical texts of Ayurveda; the Sanskrit 
marica/marici originally referred to black pepper but was soon replaced with pippali; for 
more, see Miller (1969) 81 and Dalby (2003) 255. In fact, medicinal uses of black pepper 
in India, first attested in Ayurvedic texts, have continued into the modern period (Pruthri 
(1980) 32-44 and Thurmond (2005) 267). 

* Khare (2007) 491. See Miller (1969) 80 on the physical characteristics of this 
variety. 

? Warrington (1974 [1928]) 181; Miller (1969) 80; Küster (1987) s.v. “Pfeffer”; 
Sadanandan (2000) 163; Kiple & Ornelas (2000) 1832; and Lim (2012) 323-326. Black 
pepper was originally harvested for trade and was domesticated only much later (Ravindran 
(2000) 2). 

10 Miller (1969) 80-81; Küster (1987) s.v. “Pfeffer”; Kiple & Ornelas (2000) 1832; 
Cappers (2006) 111; and Lim (2012) 323-326. 
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retting.!! Modern chemical analysis of both species has revealed the 
active compound responsible for their pungent flavors is the alkaloid 
piperine.!? While the ancients had no way to isolate such chemical prop- 
erties in pepper and other spices, they certainly investigated and appreci- 
ated their characteristics. 


EARLY ATTESTATIONS OF PEPPER 


The use of pepper in the Roman period should be seen in the longue 
durée history of imported aromatic products in the Mediterranean 
world.'? Aromatics from beyond the Mediterranean Basin have been 
imported there as early as the second millennium BCE, as attested by 
ancient Egyptian sources.!* The Hebrew Bible also preserves the reli- 
gious use of certain aromatics in Palestine in the first millennium BCE, 
while archaeological evidence of cinnamon consumption in the region 
can be traced back even earlier.^ Cinnamon and cassia, alongside Ara- 
bian and East African frankincense and myrrh, were some of the earliest 
spices introduced to the Greek world (c. 600 BCE), where they partici- 
pated in religious rites and other solemn occasions.!^ The earliest prose 
descriptions of the cinnamon-hoarding Arabian phoenix and the mythi- 
cal spice-bearing regions at the edge of the world in Hecateus and 


!! Miller (1969) 80-81; Küster (1987) s.v. “Pfeffer”; Kiple & Ornelas (2000) 1832; 
Ravindran (2000) 2; Dalby (2003) 255; and Cappers (2006) 111. On the resulting changes 
in taste and flavor in the two varieties, see Capper (2006) 111. 

12 Andrews (2000) 285; Narayanan (2000) 143, 151; and Kim (2012) 328. 

13 A good outline of the longue durée can be found in Cobb (2018a) 519-522. 

* Alcock (2006) 61. Hatshepsut records a supposed voyage to Punt for incense- 
bearing trees on her funerary monument at Deir el Bahri (see Phillips (1997)). A French 
radiological study suggests that Piper nigrum peppercorns among other plant remains 
were stuffed in the nose of the mummified Pharaoh Ramses II (see Plu (1985)). For reci- 
pes of kuphi, an Egyptian incense including several exotic products, see Plut. De Is. et Os. 
383e. 

15 Recent tests of flasks found at several sites in modern-day Israel, dating between 
the 11th to mid-10th centuries BCE, have revealed that they contained trace elements of 
cinnamon (Gilboa & Namdar (2015) 268-270). For the use of Arabian and Indian spices 
at the Second Israelite Temple in Jerusalem, see Josephus Bel. Jud. 1.152-153, 5.218-219, 
6.390-391. For a good outline of the Semitic references to aromatic products, see Van 
Alfen (2002). 

16 The earliest reference to the use of aromatics like frankincense, myrrh, and cassia 
in the Greek world is found in the fragments of Sappho (Frag. 2.4, 44.30), in the context 
of offerings to the gods (Page (1955) 36). The Homeric hymns conspicuously lack any 
explicit reference to foreign aromatics (Davies (2015) 306). 
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Herodotus, dating to the fifth century BCE, proved essential for the works 
of several later historians, geographers, and poets.!’ Even in this early 
period, however, spices from India also feature, such as the fragmentary 
descriptions of pepper cultivation attributed to Ctesias.!š 

The ancient science behind exotic spices in the Mediterranean begins 
only with early Greek philosophical works on the senses and botanical 
phenomena in the fourth century BCE. Aristotle first discusses taste 
in his fourth-century BCE work On the Senses and Sensible Objects, in 
which he claims that vegetation provides the largest variety in flavor, 
lying on a spectrum between the extremities of sweet and bitter. Such 
intermediaries include harshness, pungency, astringency, and acidity, 
with pleasing tastes being comprised of definite ratios of these flavors.?? 
However, it is Aristotle's pupil Theophrastus, popularly known as the 
father of botany, who initially categorizes a variety of different aromatic 
vegetation according to these inherent properties. The various “spices,” 
or dpapata, are qualified by Aristotelean characteristics such as 
“heating” (0gpuó), “biting” (SnKktiKd), and “astringent” (oruntixa).?! 
Theophrastus often attributes such inherent qualities to external applica- 
tions of climatological heat in eastern regions like Arabia and India.” 

Theophrastus in particular is the first in a long tradition of Greek and 
Roman authors to claim that unique environmental conditions in India 


17 E.g., Herodotus Hist. 2.86, 3.107, 3.110-111; Hecataeus FrGH 25. 

18 Ctesias FrGH 688 F63 

1? Pepper, cardamom, amomum, costus, and nard are all discussed alongside the likes 
of cinnamon, cassia, and other aromatic resins. For more on the ancient science behind 
smells, see Baltussen (2015). 

20 Arist. Sens. 442a. 

?! Thphr. Od. 5.21: ta © GpOpata návta ox £60v Kai e6oopu. TAN xov GvOav Enpa 
kai Hepnü xai otortikü Kai ÖNKTIKA. TH OE xai EXOVTÄ TIVA TIKPÓTNTA ... KOLVÖTATAL 
dé TOV Óvvápeov TO TE OTOTTIKOV Kai TO Hepnavrıröv (“almost all spices and fra- 
grances except flowers are dry (&np&), hot (0zppó), astringent (otuntıxa), and biting 
(önkrıa). Some others also possess bitterness (rikpótno) ... of these qualities, astrin- 
gency (tO otuntıköv) and heat (tò Oeppavtıxóv) are the most common”). See Miller 
(1969) 4. 

2 Thphr. Od. 5.22: brootbpovtat u£v obv nävra mopotpeva, tac 8’ dSopac tus 
Kuptag évia Aaußavsı woxpa kai Anbpota (“all spices are given their astringent quality 
by exposure to fire, but some take their special odors when cold and not exposed to fire”). 
However, external heat is devastating to seeds and some fragrances: nup@&d&vra návta TH 
onéppata anoAAvaTt Kai AßAaorn yivetat (“when exposed to fire, all the seeds perish 
and become infertile,” HP 8.11.7); tiv ö’aitiav EX tod Evavriov Anntéov, Stt TO Oep- 
nov ESiornor kai GAXotot (“the reason [for the application of scent in this place] must 
be sought from the opposite case, because heat displaces and alters it,” Od. 11.53, see 
also 9.40). 
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(the close proximity of the robust oriental sun, humidity, and particular 
soil) not only promote prodigious plant growth, but also transfer heat to 
exotic plants, which, through a sort of scientific metaphor, exude this 
heat as fragrant smells and pungent tastes.” Thus, according to the 
ancient conception, aromatic plants like pepper could only be cultivated 
in the East. The ancients were right for the wrong reasons: many of the 
plant species utilized as aromatics could only be cultivated in regions 
further east due to their need for a tropical environment, though this fact 
does not translate into the inherent chemical properties of the plant 
itself.” We ought to remember this when addressing literary attestations 
of the (imaginary) cultivation of Indian spices in the Roman world, such 
as Trimalchio’s pepper-growing estate — rightfully deemed by Peter 
Garnsey to be a “travesty of the ethic of self-sufficiency.” 
Theophrastus discusses pepper and its medicinal roles only briefly in 
his History of Plants. Here, the author demarcates two types of pepper: 
a round variety (tO otpoyybAov) having bayberry-like features and a 
stronger long-black variety (tO nponnkeg péAav) with poppy-like 
seeds.”° These two types of pepper could refer to the Piper nigrum and 


23 Thpr. HP 4.5.14, 9.7.1-4; Diod. Sic. Bibl. Hist. 2.49.1-5; Vitr. De arch. 8.12-13; 
Varro Rust. 1.2.3-4; Verg. G. 1.56, 2.109-138; Str. Geo. 15.1.20-22; Pomponius Mela 
Chor. 1.61; Ov. Met. 10.304-310; Manilius Astro. 4.654, 4.671, 5.262; Sil. Pun. 17.647; 
Columella Rust. 3.8.4-5; Plin. HN 7.2.21, 16.59.135-136; Plut. Vit. Alex. 4.3. 

24 E.g., Ilyas (1976) 274 (black pepper); Ilyas (1978) 242 (cardamom); Ilyas (1978) 
252, Casson (1989) 123 (cinnamon). 

25 Petron. Sat. 38: nec est quod putes illum quicquam emere. omnia domi nascuntur: 
lana, credrae, piper; lacte gallinaceum si quaesieris, invenies (“you mustn’t think that he 
buys anything either. Everything is produced at home: wool, citrons, pepper; if you ask 
for hen’s milk, you'll find it"); see Garnsey (1999) 24 and Hopkins (2000) 257. Other 
references to spice cultivation in the Mediterranean world include Statius’ “Nilotic pep- 
per,” or Martial’s piper crudum and Cosmus’ leaf (not) growing in his window garden 
(Stat. Silv. 4.5.29-36, 4.9.12; Mart. Ep. 11.18.8-9). We must keep the ancient testimony 
— as well as the very real climatological limitations — in mind when evaluating theories 
like that of E. Pollard, who argues for the cultivation of spices at Templum Pacis in 
Rome. Pollard has suggested a form of economic imperialism at the Flavian temple com- 
plex, utilizing Pliny’s thorough treatment of exotic plants as evidence for their cultivation 
in Rome (Pollard (2009) 330). We cannot assume that aromatic plants from India were 
grown at the Templum Pacis, simply because the climate in central Italy could not have 
sustained their cultivation. Pliny’s descriptions of Indian spices are also often erroneous 
(see below) — a fact that undermines the notion that Pliny preoccupied himself with 
detailed observations of Indian plants in the temple gardens. 

26 Thpr. HP 9.20.1: tò 81) mémgpu kapróc pév oti SittOv 6$ adtOd TO yévoc: TO HEV 
yàp otpoyyvAov óonep Spofos, KEALPOG EXoV Kai oápka kaðánep at dae—vidsc, Öné- 
poOpov: tò dé npóunkeg HEAGV OTEPLATLA unkovikà Éyov: ioyopótepov ðè TOAD 
Tovto Vatépov: Hepnavrıkü dé Oppo: dv 6 xai npog TO kóveiov Bondei vabtó te Kai 
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Piper longum species respectively, and Theophrastus’ relative accuracy 
could be attributed to direct reports from the East following Alexander's 
campaign, while later authors relied on more indirect source material.’ 
However, this is far from certain, as the description of the latter type has 
also been interpreted as a combination of the two modern species into 
one imagined plant.2š In any case, whether the author considered the 
varieties to be different species or different stages of the same plant, 
Theophrastus clearly values both “peppers” as effective antidotes 
against hemlock due to their heat (depuavrır“). 

The Hippocratic Corpus, dating between the mid-fifth and mid-fourth 
centuries BCE, enumerates pepper's medicinal roles more explicitly. The 
Corpus makes use of a plethora of exotic ingredients in prescriptions — 
according to Laurence Totelin, adding “one or two epithet-bearing prod- 
ucts" from distant lands validated the recipe with an "impressive and 
expensive" allure.” However, the over-300 references to ingredients 
with eastern names in the Corpus clearly indicate how integral such 
imports were to the promotion of health.?? As one such ingredient in the 
Corpus, pepper appears for the most part in treatments for gynecological 
issues. Pepper is included in pessaries and orally consumed treatments 
designed to alleviate menstrual pains, swelling of the womb, bleeding, 
and complications after childbirth.?! Pepper also features in pills to treat 
lockjaw, lozenges for pneumonia, liquid expectorants, and dental rinses 
for toothaches and swollen jaws.? However, applying pepper alone to 
a problem area can also be effective: for instance, pepper is said to treat 
toothaches as well as quartan fever when applied to the tooth or up the 


ó Aıßavatög (“pepper is a fruit, and there are two kinds of it: for one is round like bitter 
vetch, having a sheath and skin just as bayberries, reddish in color; the other is long and 
black, having poppy-like seeds. The latter is far stronger than the former, but both are 
heat producing. Due to this, these and frankincense help against hemlock”). 

27 Karttunen (1997) 168. 

28 Many scholars do not believe that Theophrastus identifies the two species correctly: 
e.g., Miller (1969) 72-73, De Romanis (1996), and De Romanis (1997) 99. J.I. Miller 
understands cardamom for the first “pepper,” and the latter as a nonexistent hybrid of the 
two species. For cardamom as a "kind of pepper," see siliquastrum/piperitis at Plin. HN 
19.26.87 and 20.66.174. 

29 Totelin (2009) 177. 

30 Totelin (2009) 152. 

?! For various recipes for pessaries, see Hp. Mul. Aff. 1.37, 1.81, 1.84, 2.205; Nat. 
Mul. 32. For orally consumed gynecological medicines, see Mul. Aff. 1.34, 2.201. 

32 Hp. Acut. 34; Morb. 3.12, 3.16; Epid. 5.67, 7.64. 
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nose. In addition, one of pepper’s epithets throughout the Corpus, “the 
Median remedy for the eye” (undiKov PApnaKov TO TOV óg002. piv), 
implies the spice’s use in ophthalmological treatments.** Pepper, an 
exotic ingredient with geographical epithets like Indian and Median, is 
either applied directly to the problem area, ingested, or inserted vagi- 
nally as part of manufactured medicines.?? 

Further references to “pepper” in Athenian society dating to the fifth 
and fourth centuries BCE (e.g., in the comedies of Antiphanes, Eubulus, 
and Ophelion) provide little in terms of description, and thus, it is diffi- 
cult to establish which modern species corresponds to the Hippocratic 
nenepı.”° Many have identified tò ivöıköv qóppaxov as the north Indian 
Piper longum introduced to the Mediterranean via the Persians,’ though 
the reference to differently-sized corns (Kökkoı) and round pepper 
(néngpt otpoyy0AX.0ov) could also indicate Piper nigrum. In addition, we 
find differentiation of pepper types by size in the Corpus: a recipe for 
a pessary in On the Diseases of Women calls for four corns of the “larg- 
est type" or ten of “the small kind."?* While these could merely refer to 
different sizes of the same kind of pepper, the designation of a ratio of 
their comparative effectiveness (4 large:10 small) is the first example 
of a trend found later in Roman understandings of pepper — namely 
creating relative doses of stronger and weaker varieties of the spice (see 
below). However, the qualification based on size, rather than type or 
taste, marks the Hippocratic treatment of the spice as different from that 
of Roman medical texts. 


33 Hp. Epid. 4.40, 6.13. For more on pepper in the Corpus, see Miller (1969) 82 and 
Totelin (2009) 151, 283. 

34 Hp. Nat. Mul. 32. Ctesias suggests that pepper was not used in a culinary capacity 
by the Persians — pepper is not mentioned among the items of tribute used in preparing 
the dinner of the Persian king (Frag. 53 FrGH 688 = Ath. Deipn. 67a). 

35 For the epithet “Indian” (ivótkóv), see Hp. Mul. Aff. 1.81. 

36 Antiphanes, Frag. 277, 279 (Kock) (= Ath. Deipn. 2.66d); Eubolus, Frag. 128 
(Kock) (= Ath. Deipn. 4.170b); Ophelion, Frag. 3 (Kock) (= Ath. Deipn. 2.66d); see 
Miller (1969) 82 and Wilkins & Hill (2006) 18. 

37 E.g., Hp. Morb. 3.16; Mul. Aff. 1.81-84. See Miller (1969) 82; Potter (1988) 351; 
De Romanis (1996) 182; Dalby (2003) 254-255; and Totelin (2009) 150-151. Persian 
access to the plant is implied by phrases like “which the Persians call pepper" (6 KaAé- 
ovovw oi IIépoat nenepı, Mul. Aff. 2.205), and this could warrant a connection to Piper 
longum due to geographic proximity. The distinction between Köxkoı of white/black pep- 
per and long pepper is much clearer in the Galenic Corpus: Gal. Comp. med. loc. xii.586K 
and De comp. med. per gen. xii.1035K. 

38 Hp. Mul. Aff. 1.84. 
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After their appearance in the pharmacological recipes of the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, there is an unfortunate gap in the literary attestations of 
these spices for much of the Hellenistic period — what little survives is 
to be found in the fragments of medical writers and geographers.* This 
is not to say that there was no interest in these products beyond the pur- 
view of the physician or intellectual in the intervening period. For one, 
Hellenistic monarchs acquired large amounts of spices for their own 
consumption. Beyond royal supplies, spices continued in aromatic and 
medicinal capacities and even entered the culinary world at some point 
in this period. For instance, Diphilus of Siphnus, a Greek medical writer, 
first suggests the use of pepper as a seasoning for scallops in the third 
century BCE.*! Similarly, papyri documents and ostraca from Ptolemaic 
Egypt list a number of aromatics in the course of daily transactions, 
ranging from the accounts of the Zenon Archive (third century BCE), to 
private letters mentioning quantities of spices in passing, to medical rec- 
ipes; none refer explicitly to pepper.” 

Spices certainly came to Italy at around the same time, as suggested 
by the only shipwreck of the spice trade ever found in the Mediterra- 
nean. The Pozzino wreck, dating somewhere between 140 and 120 BCE, 
contained 136 sealed cylinders in wooden boxes, which, when opened, 


39 E.g., Diocles of Carystus Frag. 148a-b (= Gal. Comp. Med. Loc. xii.880K); Erasis- 
tratus Frag. 283 (= Gal. Comp. Med. Loc. xii.735K); Crateuas Frag. 1 (= Dsc. Mat. Med. 
3.4). Pepper is also mentioned in Nicander's Theriaca (line 876) and Alexipharmica (line 
201, 332, 607). 

40 Pliny the Elder notes that Seleucus I Nicator attempted to import amomum and nard 
from India for cultivation in his kingdom, but that such transplants failed (in part because 
of the fragility of their scents; HN 16.59.135-136). Despite these failed transplants, the 
king was still able to make a donation of cinnamon, cassia, and costus at the temple of 
Apollo at Didyma in 288/287 BCE, a spice-filled act indicative of strong trade relations 
with Arabia and India (/. Didyma 428; see Mehl (2008) 168-170). 

^! Diphilus of Siphnus is solely preserved at Ath. Deipn. 3.90f; Dalby (2000b) 65; 
Dalby (2003) 254; see Alcock (2006) 63. There is no mention of pepper in the fragments 
of Archestratus of Gela (see Wilkins & Hill (2011)). 

? Relevant documents of the Zenon Archive include: P. Cair. Zen. IV 59536 (261- 
260 BCE, stores of cassia and cinnamon), P. Cair. Zen. 159009 = PSI VI 628 (259 BCE, 
accounts include stores of cinnamon, cassia, and nard), and P. Cair. Zen. 1 59069 = SB III 
6775 (257 BCE, mentioning balls of nard). A letter from a daughter to her father Tetos 
(BGU VI 1300, late third or early second century BCE) asks him to bring nard oil for the 
girl's head. Medical recipes, lists of spices, and other fragmentary accounts/expenditure 
lists from the Ptolemaic period include: SB XIV 12074 (mid-third century BCE; honey 
with cassia, cinnamon, and nard), O. Bodl. I 317 (second century BCE; cinnamon), 
O. Edfou III 328 (second century BCE; nard), P. Tebt. I 190r (early first century BCE; 
1,000 drachmai spent on cinnamon); P. Tebt. I 250v (74-73 BCE; cinnamon), and BGU 
VIII 1875 (52-51 BCE; cinnamon). 
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revealed substances which still smelled of cinnamon, vanilla, and cum- 
in.? Despite the evocative nature of this find, contemporary Roman tex- 
tual sources, much like their Hellenistic equivalents, make little mention 
of spices outside one genre, in this case, comedy. The second-century 
playwright Plautus makes tantalizing references to spices in cuisine and 
fragrances — some real (such as cinnamon, cassia, and nard) and many 
others with fake, eastern-sounding names.^ Perhaps this moment, after 
the wars with Carthage in the preceding century, allowed for more 
extensive commerce with the eastern portion of the Mediterranean or 
else the appropriation of conquered resources; the soldier Stratophanes 
in the Truculentus, bringing home amomum among other pillaged tastes 
of empire, serves as a useful caricature.^? 

The lacuna in the textual record of aromatics thus obscures a rather 
foundational moment. Yes, the quantities of spices imported to the Med- 
iterranean were likely less at this time than in subsequent periods; how- 
ever, it is here that Arabian and Indian products first reach consumers 
beyond the eastern Mediterranean in sufficient quantities to find roles 
outside the stuff of scientific and medical inquiry. As John Wilkins and 
Shaun Hill note, it is likely that imported foods from the eastern Medi- 
terranean and even further afield, like spices, became more plentiful 
starting in the Hellenistic and continuing into the Roman period, thus 
laying the foundational tastes, knowledge, and economic channels for 
fuller exploitation in the Imperial period.^9 The presence of spices in the 
language of comedy, alongside other imports from the Greek world, 
would imply an audience capable of understanding and appreciating 
their consumption, and thus, a gradual expansion of aromatic products 
into other facets of life. 


^5 Pozzino JS 406; Strauss (2006) 158, 219, 247. 

# E.g., the cook in Plautus? Pseudolus, who makes use of cocilendrum, cepolendrum, 
maccis, saucaptis, cicimandrum, hapalopsis, and cataractria — spices that “bring things 
to a boil" (fervefaciunt) due to their inherent properties of heat (Plautus Pseud. 831-836, 
see Miller (1969) 9, 82). Miles Gloriosus mentions the addition of nard to wine (Plautus 
Mil. Glor. 823-824; see below). In Curculio, cinnamon and cassia feature among other 
imported spices — the old woman Leaena praises the odor of wine (sprinkled outside the 
establishment of the pimp Cappadox) over those of various aromatics (Plautus Curc. 
101-103). 

45 Plautus Truc. 540. 

46 Wilkins & Hill (2006) 19. 

47 For more on this, especially from the perspective of enslaved members of the audi- 
ence (who may not be consuming these items for themselves, but would have had 
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We ought to consider how this baseline changes when the volume of 
trade increases. In a well-cited aside in his Geography, Strabo reports 
that very few Ptolemaic ships ever sailed to India following the apocry- 
phal discovery of the monsoon winds — this number supposedly 
increased dramatically (to 120 ships) at the start of Principate. While 
we should not necessarily trust the exact number of sailings put forth by 
Strabo,” we can nonetheless take his commentary to reflect an exponen- 
tial growth in the number of direct maritime voyages between Egypt and 
the Indian subcontinent. Thus, the Hellenistic and Middle Republican 
periods mark the beginnings of what we see in fuller force in subsequent 
centuries, not only in terms of acquisition and marketing of these prod- 
ucts and others like them, but of consumption itself. 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a Greek handbook for Indian 
Ocean mariners dating to the second half of the first century cE, lists 
many varieties of spices as available at the major emporia on the western 
coast of India, such as Barbarikon (at the mouth of the Indus River), 
Barygaza (modern Bharuch, on the Gulf of Khambhat), and Muziris/ 
Nelkynda (on the Malabar Coast); others could be bought at ports of 
the eastern coast as far north as Bengal.?? In the case of black pepper, the 
Periplus notes that western vessels took on full loads at the Malabar 
Coast because of the sheer volumes available for purchase;?! in fact, 
the quantities brought back to Egypt must have been quite large when 


knowledge through handling them), see Richlin (2017). Thanks to Elizabeth Heintges for 
bringing the work to my attention. 

48 Str, Geo. 2.3.4-5, 2.5.12; see Karttunen (1997) 328-332; Wiesehófer (1998) 11; 
and Sidebotham (2011) 38. We should be cautious of the narrative of the “discovery” of 
the monsoon winds following the expedition of Eudoxus of Cyzicus or Hippalus (see 
De Romanis (1997)). It is more likely that the exploitation of the sea routes discovered 
a few centuries earlier came into full force only at this point (see De Romanis (1997) and 
Sidebotham (2011) 15). 

4 See Cobb (2018b) 46-47. 

5 Bdellium at Barbarikon and Barygaza; Costus at Barbarikon and Barygaza; Mala- 
bathrum at Muziris/Nelkynda and Ganges; Long Pepper at Barygaza; Black Pepper at 
Muziris/Nelkynda; Spikenard at Barbarikon, Barygaza, Muziris/Nelkynda, and Ganges. 
Cassia is listed as available in the Periplus at ports along the Horn of Africa (Malao, 
Mundu, Mosyllon, *Spice Town," and Opone). 

?! Periplus Maris Erythraei $56. This reading follows emendations of a corrupt portion 
of the text in Casson (1989): xAei d& eig tù éumópuq taðta ueotà TAOIA iù TOV Óykov 
Koi TO nANdog Tod rurépgoç Kai TOU uaXapá0pov. For an alternate reading of this pas- 
sage, see De Romanis (1996) 180-183, especially n. 40: mAsi d& eig TH Eunöpıa taðta 
ué<yt>orq noia... F. De Romanis’ correction changes the meaning of the passage to 
refer to the especially large size of ships visiting the Malabar Coast to purchase pepper and 
malabathrum, as opposed to the fullness of their cargoes. In the case of either reading, 
large quantities of pepper purchased by western vessels in southern India are implied. 
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the hull space of large Indiaman ships were maximized by compact mer- 
chandize like dried spice.? One such ship of the second century CE, the 
Hermapollon, whose cargo is partially preserved in the so-called ‘Muz- 
iris Papyrus’, has been reconstructed by Federico De Romanis to include 
large consignments of pepper, malabathrum (fejpat leaf), and Gangetic 
nard among other commodities. The frequency of Mediterranean trad- 
ers participating in the iconic exchange of gold for pepper on the Periyar 
River in Malabar no doubt precipitated a popular Indian epithet for pep- 
per, yavanapriya, or “dear to westerners."?^ The trade also had its critics 
in antiquity, with Pliny the Elder calculating a 100 million HS annual 
loss to eastern trade, with half going to India alone. 

A steady supply of these products nourished and satisfied a demand 
for them throughout the Mediterranean world — as Nicholas Purcell put 
it for the growth of Roman wine consumption around the same time: 
"demand and consumption increase; production [or, in our case, supply] 
increases; prices fall and demand receives further encouragement. "^6 
Accordingly, there is a marked change in the way in which Greek and 
Latin authors describe spices that parallels a growth in direct Roman 
participation in the spice trade. For one thing, the discussion of spices 
occurs beyond the scope of medical and scientific writings. References 
to spices, especially to pepper, are numerous among Roman poets and 
historians, suggesting their larger presence within the urban fabric of the 
literary elite at Rome. Some spices appear in the literary record for 
the first time only in the wake of the Augustan Principate, such as mala- 
bathrum and ginger, as a result of direct lines of contact with suppliers 
in India and elsewhere. 


?? Casson (1991) 10. L. Robert shows this nicely with cargoes of saffron: dried goods 
like saffron allow for more to be carried by volume and weight; 5 kg of saffron becomes 
only 1 kg when dried (Robert (1960) 336-337). 

53 For the cargo of the Hermapollon with pepper and malabathrum, see De Romanis 
(2012) and (2015). 

> For the famous Sangam-era Tamil description of this exchange, see Akanafiüru 
149.7-11. 

5 Plin. HN 6.26.10, 12.41.84. Pliny's calculation does not reflect net losses, espe- 
cially considering the substantial state revenues to be gained from the 25% ad valorem 
“Tetarte” tax exacted on foreign commodities entering Egypt (Dig. 39.4.16.7). See on 
this issue Veyne (1979) 211-244; Howgego (1992) 6; Sidebotham (1999) 682; Morley 
(2007) 42; Cobb (2013) 142; and Cobb (2018b) 274-277. In fact, A. Wilson has recently 
suggested that tariffs on exotic imports probably equaled the combined tax revenue of 
several provinces and would cover a large portion of Rome's military spending (Wilson 
(2015) 17, 23). Long and white pepper (but significantly not black pepper) are among the 
listed items taxed at this rate. 

56 Purcell (1985) 15. 
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Pepper, long known from early Greek scientific literature, receives 
a notably different nomenclature in works of the Roman period. By the 
first century cE, white pepper emerges as another type of pepper, and 
authors begin to clearly distinguish between the three varieties." Authors 
tend to use the words nenepi and piper to indicate the black variety, 
while the other types require adjectival specification, such as "long" and 
“white.”°® Despite their specificity, the Roman descriptions of pepper 
reveal a botanical understanding very different from our own. For exam- 
ple, both Dioscorides Pedanius and Pliny the Elder erroneously consider 
all three varieties to be different stages of a single pepper fruit, with 
black pepper as the ripest form.?? These skewed botanical understand- 
ings no doubt arose due to pepper's remote geographical provenance 
— if Mediterranean writers had seen the plants first-hand, such misiden- 
tification would have been less likely.9? Nevertheless, the codification of 
different varieties, despite the lack of direct autopsy, is revealing in light 
of pepper's rising popularity as a condiment in the Roman world. The 
increased and better-regulated access to both species of pepper allowed 
for all three varieties to enter the Roman world and, thus, precipitated 
a codification of said varieties. Although the relative quantities of each 
variety are difficult to determine due to the lack of archaeobotanical evi- 
dence for long and white pepper (see below), the detailed discussions of 
specific types in culinary and medicinal contexts suggests their increased 
presence in the Roman world regardless. With this newfound nomencla- 
ture in mind, we can now turn to exploring the increasingly important 
role pepper played in the Roman culinary sphere. 


5 While M. Cobb notes this specificity, he does not mark it as a change from prior 
practices in nomenclature (Cobb (20182) 525). 

58 Cobb (20182) 525. Important examples can be found at: Ath. Deipn. 2.66c-f, 3.90f, 
3.133d, 9.376c-d, 9.381a-e, 9.406a-b, 14.647e; Diod. Sic. Bibl. hist. 19.94.10; Hor. Epist. 
2.1.270; Juv. Sat. 14.293; Mart. Ep. 3.2, 4.46, 7.27, 8.59, 10.57, 11.18; Xen. 13.5, 13.13; 
Ov. Ars am. 2.417; Pers. Sat. 3.75, 5.55, 6.40; Petron. Sat. 33.8, 36.3, 38, 49, 74.5, 
138.1; Plin. HN 12.14.26-29; Plut. Quaest. conv. 733e, Sull. 13; Str. Geo. 17.2.4. 

> Dsc. Mat. Med. 2.159; Plin. HN 12.14.26-29. Cf. Gal. SMT xii.97K. 

60 Cappers (2006) 111 and Cobb (20182) 525. See Philostr. V.A. 3.4 for a fanciful 
description of monkeys harvesting pepper; for other examples, see Ctesias, Frag. 63 
(FrGH 88) and Top. Christ. 11. In contrast, the Sanskrit writer Kautilya differentiates the 
two kinds of pepper along the lines of the modern species (using pippali and marica) in 
his Arthasastra (2.15.20). In addition, García de Orta, a Portuguese physician stationed 
in Goa in the sixteenth century, records a relatively accurate anatomical description of 
Bengali Piper longum and Malabar Piper nigrum (Colloquios dos simples e drogas 
e cousas medicinaes da India $46; see Dalby (2000a) 93-94). 
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Condiments have roots in necessity. The addition of certain plant or 
mineral substances to food not only improves flavor, but prevents bacte- 
rial growth, thus preserving it.?! Salt is the premier example — without 
salt and its preserving power, there is no civilization (a sentiment 
expressed quite explicitly by Pliny). While they did not function in 
such an essential capacity as salt, spices from the Indian Ocean world 
were relevant to the ancient culinary milieu in the Mediterranean for two 
reasons: 1) the pungency and heat of these plants complement food and 
drink as seasonings and mask unpleasant tastes; 2) such masking can be 
used to extend the palatable window of perishable foods (though not 
serving as an especially effective preservative). 

The references to spices in the capacity of condiments are numerous in 
the Roman world, as we shall see. However, spices in and of them- 
selves were not considered to have substantial nutritional value, as an 
anecdote from Plutarch’s Life of Sulla reveals. During the general’s siege 
of the city of Athens during the First Mithridatic War (c. 87 BCE), the 
high priestess of Athena beseeches Sulla for one-twelfth of a bushel of 
wheat, at a time when the blockade of the city drove the populace to eat- 
ing their own boiled shoes. As a mark of his licentiousness, Sulla grants 
her the desired amount of fiery pepper instead.® We can understand the 


9! Küster (2000) 435. 

9? Plin. HN 31.41.88; see Thurmond (2005) 234-235. 

83 Casson (1989) 220; Küster (2000) 431, 435; McLaughlin (2010) 143; and Cobb 
(2018a) 533. This is not to say that spices had no preserving power: when tested, black 
and white pepper strongly inhibited Clostridium botulinum, a “ubiquitous food-borne 
bacterium”, and served as an antioxidant (van der Veen (2011) 96). For the use of aro- 
matics as preservatives in wine, pickling olives, flavored vinegars, and sausages, see 
Thurmond (2005) 154, 181, 220, 262. However, it is important to note that there were 
locally-sourced preservatives in the Roman world, whereas these spices had to be 
imported (see Curtis (1991) and Thurmond (2005)). 

64 Condimenta are even mentioned in the Vindolanda Tablets (T. Vind. 191, 193). 

85 Plut. Sull. 13: [Z0XXac] óc, yuk(ov SpaxLOv viov tod pEdivov tov mup@v 
Övrog Ev HOTEL TOTE, TOV GVOP@N@V OLTOVHEVOV TO nepi THV AKPOTOALV PLÖHEVOV 
rapdevıov, broönnata è Kai Ankbdoug plùs &oOtóvrov, abtóc EvdEAEYMS TOTOIG 
usg0mugpuvolç Kal KOHOIG ypóuevoç Kai TLPPIXIEOV Kai yeXotomoiDv TPOG tobg 
TOAENIOVG ... TH SE iepoqgóvitói mup@v fjuíektov NPOOAMTOUCN nemépeog EnEpwe 
(“[Sulla], who, although a bushel of wheat sold in the city for a thousand drachms at that 
time and men made food for themselves of the feverfew growing around the acropolis and 
ate boiled shoes and leather oil-flasks, was himself continually indulging in drinking- 
bouts and revels by daylight, dancing in armor and making jokes against the enemy ... 
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bitterness of Sulla’s act inasmuch as pepper is clearly a pungent season- 
ing, not a substantial form of nutrition. 

Transported as whole dried berries, Piper nigrum in white and black 
varieties would be ground and added to food and spiced wine, both dur- 
ing cooking and as a condiment afterwards. Apicius’ On the Art of 
Cooking, a compilation of Roman recipes dating to the fourth century CE 
(but probably containing recipes from the first century), serves as the 
most explicit source for pepper’s role in ancient Roman cooking. Pepper 
is an ingredient in very popular, if not vital drinks and sauces including 
spiced wines (e.g., conditum) and various garum fish sauces. In fact, 
Apicius utilizes black and white pepper (either ground or whole) in the 
vast majority of his recipes (over 450 times), and even calls for a sprin- 
kling (aspergere) of pepper as a final garnish to a completed dish.9? 
Certain peppered foods in Apicius, like expensive and elaborate meat 
dishes of peacock (pavo), flamingo (phoenicoptero), parrot (psittacus), 
and whole stuffed animals point to use in elite convivia. However, 
according to Christopher Grocock and Sally Grainger, “more than half 
of the recipes are well within the means of a large section of an urban 
population" — perhaps an overly optimistic estimation, even when con- 
sidering the large number of comparatively inexpensive foodstuffs listed 
in the treatise, such as sauces and porridges.‘” Even if this figure is base- 
less, as felt by some, the staggering presence of pepper throughout the 
treatise speaks to the extent of its application both while cooking and as 
a standalone condiment, in dishes ranging from exclusive meats to less 
expensive fare such as porridge.” 


and when the chief priestess begged him for a twelfth of a bushel of wheat, he sent her so 
much pepper"). Note the different accentuation between mupdc and nÜpoc. 

66 E.g., conditum or piperatum, Ap. De re coq. 1.1-2; oenogarum 1.31; oxygarum 
1.33. Among the Vindolanda Tablets, there might be a culinary recipe involving spiced 
wine, conditum, the famous Roman aperitif containing pepper and malabathrum (T. Vind. 
208 (inventory no. 87.596.a-c)). For more on garum and conditum, see Curtis (1991); 
Marzano (2013); and Thurmond (2017) 231-232. 

67 Miller (1969) 83; Garnsey (1999) 122; Dalby (2003) 255; and Wilkins & Hill 
(2006) 18. E.g., Ap. De re cog. 2.5, 3.4.1-3, 3.6.2, 3.20.3, 3.20.6, 4.2.3-4, etc. The clear 
majority of recipes in the work calls for just “pepper” (piper); two recipes call for white 
pepper (piper album, 1.27, 5.3.2), and one for black pepper (piper nigrum; specified in 
relation to white pepper in 1.27). 

6% Ap. De re coq. 2.2.6, 6.2.21, 6.8.14, 7.2.1, 8.1.9-10, 8.7.2, 8.8.1, etc. 

© Grocock & Grainger (2006) 23. 

Thurmond (2005) 264; Wilkins & Hill (2006) 208-210; and Nadeau (2015) 57. 
These scholars also call into question the relevance of cookbooks written by non-cooks in 
antiquity, describing a skill set whose survival was likely transmitted orally among 
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The ubiquity of this spice at the Imperial capital surely prompted its 
presence in Roman literature of the first century cE. As a caveat, we 
must remember that many Roman writers regularly experienced the 
world of the convivium, and thus, our literary sources tend to focus on 
pepper’s role in the elite context of Roman banqueting — and criticism 
of it. Accordingly, the first-century CE satirist Persius moralizes against 
pepper rather frequently, adopting in Satire 3 a persona that implores his 
reader to prioritize deeper learning for its own sake, not merely as 
a means to stock cupboards with gifts of pepper from clients.”! In a par- 
ticularly striking passage of Satire 6, the poet renders the image of 
a miser, who limits himself to “sprinkling the sacred pepper over the 
platter with his own hands” (ipse sacrum inrorans patinae piper).!2 This 
image is all the more potent a caricature if we consider that pepper was 
a mainstay in elite banqueting contexts, usually distributed by slaves 
(see below) — a miser that is sparing of what is abundant is all the more 
a miser. Importantly, in a moralizing tenor, Persius associates pepper 
with other corrupting imports from the Greek world fostered by Greek 
intellectualism, indicating that pepper’s culinary role may have been 
perceived to have arrived at Rome alongside other facets of Greek cul- 
ture (though we have only a few Hellenistic attestations).” 

Other associations between pepper and expensive banquets occur in 
Horace, Petronius, Martial, and Athenaeus. In his Satires, Horace imi- 
tates the speech of a gourmand, who states that he was the first to serve 
white pepper with black salt (piper album cum sale nigro), inverting the 


illiterate slaves (see especially Nadeau (2015) 55-58). Nevertheless, collections of recipes 
undoubtedly serve as a repository of food knowledge, whether actual or perceived (see 
Dalby (1996) 109-112). 

7! Pers. Sat. 3.73-76: disce, nec invideas quod multa fidelia putet | in locuplete penu 
defensis pinguibus Umbris, | et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta cluentis, | maenaque 
quod prima nondum defecerit orca (“learn this, nor be unwilling to learn just because all 
those pots are going rotten in your richly stocked larder (since your defense of your fat 
Umbrians), along with the pepper and hams (mementoes of your Marsian client), and 
because the sprats from the first jar have yet to run out" (trans. adapted from Braund 
(2004)). 

72 Pers. Sat. 6.21. 

75 Pers, Sat. 6.37-40: "tune bona incolumis minuas?" et Bestius urguet | doctores 
Graios: "ita fit; postquam sapere urbi | cum pipere et palmis venit nostrum hoc maris 
expers, | faenisecae crasso vitiarunt unguine pultes” (“‘are you going to diminish your 
fortune, safe and sound?’ And Bestius presses the Greek professors: ‘that’s just it: once 
this emasculated know-how of ours arrived at the city with pepper and dates, the haycut- 
ters have spoiled their porridge with thick oil" (trans. adapted from Braund (2004)). For 
the similar treatment of the aromatic cassia, see Sat. 2.64. 
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standard colors and social expectation." The spice features in the infa- 
mous cena Trimalchionis of Petronius' Satyricon: much of the food con- 
tains pepper, including the fat fig-pecker in peppered yolk and peppery 
garum; Trimalchio's wife Fortunata also distributes ground pepper from 
a boxwood mill.?5 A similar scene can be found in the Greek symposion 
of Athenaeus’ The Learned Banqueters: plenty of the foods served 
include pepper, such as Diphilus’ scallops, a pepper-stuffed whole pig 
(without a conspicuous cut), the “rose-dish” of boiled brains, and the 
Roman catillus ornatus." The Flavian poet Martial mentions food pair- 
ings of varying cost, ranging from a heavily peppered wild boar, to fig- 
pecker and even beets." The foremost item would have been an 
immensely expensive entity given the Caledonian proportions of the 
boar in question, but the last item most certainly speaks to the humbler 
fare of the “workman’s lunch” (fabrorum prandia). 

Several sources point to pepper's indispensable application in the 
culinary realm. From the world of fiction, Trimalchio scolds a cook for 
not gutting a pig and comments on the slave’s forgetfulness: “you’d 
think he’d only left out pepper or cumin!” (putes illum piper et cuminum 
non coniecisse)."* Clearly, Petronius’ joke lies in equating the omission 
of pepper with a more common case of culinary carelessness, but such 
a triviality could arise from the spice’s normalization. After all, Pliny the 
Elder readily admits to the commonplace status of pepper in Roman 
cooking, despite the former dependence on individual kitchen gardens 
for seasoning.” However, its ubiquity is met by the rhetoric of distaste: 
Pliny cannot understand why anyone would import something all the 
way from India merely for its pungency (sola placere amaritudine); 


™ Hor. Sat. 2.4.74. 

75 Petron. Sat. 33.8, 36.3, 74.5. 

7 Ath. Deipn. 3.90f, 3.113d, 9.376c-d, 9.381a-e, 9.406a-b, 14.647e. In an appetizer 
game of wits (2.66c-f), the symposiasts systematically list quotations about each ingredi- 
ent of a particular dish, including pepper — Antiphanes, Eubolus, Ophelion, and Theo- 
phrastus (i.e., many of the specific passages mentioned above) are all quoted. 

7 Mart. Ep. 7.27.7-8, 13.5, 13.13. 

78 Petron. Sat. 49.5. 

1 Plin. HN 19.19.58: pars eorum ad condimenta pertinens fatetur domi versuram 
fieri solitam atque non Indicum piper quaesitum quaeque trans maria petimus (“the part 
of these herbs pertaining to seasoning attests that borrowing at home was customary, and 
that Indian pepper was not sought and that which we seek from overseas"). Pliny goes on 
to say that the practice was also imitated by the urban plebs (/7N 19.19.59; see Morley 
(2007) 46-47). 

9? Plin. HN 12.14.29: sola placere amaritudine, et hanc in Indos peti! (“to think that 
[pepper's] only pleasing quality is pungency and that we go all the way to India to get this"). 
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a banqueter in Plutarch's Table-Talk, Diogenes, also mentions those 
who cannot palate pepper.š! 

Despite its naysayers, pepper consumption left its mark even on lan- 
guage. Slang uses of the word piper appear in the conversation between 
freedmen in Petronius’ novel to describe someone as hot-tempered— 
“he’s pepper, not a man" (piper, non homo) — and in an epigram of 
Martial to describe a thieving hand as “peppery” (piperata manus). 
These hapax legomena might represent the flirtatious language of the 
convivium or more pervasive idiom; in either case, they reflect how 
the prevalence of pepper consumption gave rise to metaphor based on its 
properties of heat, which in turn changed the texture of banter. Slaves 
and freedmen, both male and female, often possessed names based on 
spices as well, marking a conventional nomenclature that depended upon 
association with known products, an instance where the tastes of the 
master's convivium become markers of human subjugation.® In these 
examples, we find the impressions of commodities on language and cul- 
tural literacy, a way in which a form of consumption ripples beyond 
a purely economic act and into a far larger cultural phenomenon. 

Although the focus of literary sources tends to be on pepper's role in 
banqueting, a rising tide of critique among Roman satirists, references to 
more meager peppered fare, and even changes in Latin vernacular all 
attest to the plant's far larger cultural dissemination: its everyday use in 
the Roman Kitchen, at least by a greater number of individuals than sim- 
ply the literary elite in Rome. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ACCESSIBILITY 


Based on the numerous attestations of pepper and the pepper trade in the 
literary record, one might hope for a corresponding archaeological pres- 
ence. Although archaeobotanical research is comparatively recent, pep- 
per deposits have been discovered across the Roman world. The large 
geographic extent of the spice could have been facilitated by the 


5! Plut. Quaest. conv. 733e: oxov 6£& nEnovog kai pňov Mnóikob kai nenépews 
TOAAOS topev ët TOV npegofotépov yeboaodaı un Svvane&voug (“[Diogenes:] and we 
know that many older people still cannot palate ripe cucumber, citron, or pepper”). 

82 Petron. Sat. 44.6; Mart. Ep. 8.59.4; see Parker (2002) 60. 

83 For the evidence from Asia Minor, see Robert (1963) 177-185. Many thanks to 
John Ma for the reference. 
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relatively low transport costs of seaborne commerce in antiquity and the 
product's long shelf life (see below).** Of the three varieties, black pep- 
per is the best attested archaeologically — there has never been any 
archaeobotanical find of long pepper, and remains of ground pepper and 
white pepper are almost impossible to ascertain in the archaeological 
record. While some scholars have done concise overviews of the 
archaeobotanical finds of pepper in the Mediterranean (e.g., Cobb 
(2018a)), this section considers these sources together with other archae- 
ological and ancient documentary material to give a larger sense of the 
diverse body of consumers throughout the Roman world. It will further 
suggest how we can understand wider access to this product than previ- 
ously assumed, primarily focusing on factors beyond pepper’s price and 
the average purchasing power of Roman wages, which have dominated 
discussions hitherto. 

At the Egyptian port of Berenike alone, an excess of 3,000 pepper- 
corns has been discovered, including a hoard of approximately 7.5 kg of 
peppercorns stored in an Indian dolium.°° Most of the peppercorns were 
found in storage contexts, disposed in dumps, or discarded after use in 
religious precincts.°’ Burnt offerings of pepper were found among altars 
of the Imperial cult and the Palmyrene god Yarhibol/Hierobol, while 
they remain uncharred at the temple of Serapis — rare uses of pepper in 
the Roman world that possibly speak to its sheer abundance at Bereni- 
ke.’ Beyond Berenike, other pepper finds in the Eastern Desert include 
those at Shenshef (n=12), Mons Claudianus (n=2), and Qasr Ibrim 
(n=1).8° Seventy-one black peppercorns have also been found at the 
ancient port of Myos Hormos (modern Quseir al-Qadim), both in domes- 
tic contexts and more abundantly at the northern side of the harbor, 
where pepper would have been presumably transferred for overland 
transport to the Nile.?? 


84 On transport costs and risks, see Morley (1996) 65-66. 

85 Cappers (2006) 117. Though white pepper has been suggested to be among the 
finds at Oberaden, it is more likely that the fruit wall of black peppercorns merely disap- 
peared due to the preservation conditions. 

#6 Cappers (2006) 114, 116-117, 159. The 7.5 kg hoard filled approximately 42% of 
the dolium (with a capacity of 31 L) (114). See also Sidebotham & Wendrich (1999). 

87 Trenches BE95/96/97-5, BE96-15, and BE96-16. 

88 Cappers (2006) 114, 119 and Sidebotham (2011) 226-227. Notably, there is no 
evidence of burning peppercorns in Roman funerary practice; see Cappers (2006) 116. 

8° Cappers (2006) 117-118. 

% Trenches 6B, 6C, 6DEK, 6PX. See Cappers (2006) 117, Van der Veen (2011) 41, 
190-194, and Van der Veen & Morales (2015) 59. 
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The archaeological finds of pepper in Egypt are matched by strong 
attestations in papyri and late antique sources. The papyrological evi- 
dence preserves a vivid picture of the availability of spices: numerous 
letters survive between relatives and associates, asking to send a certain 
amount of spices, such as pepper, malabathrum, and nard;?! similarly, 
fragmentary documents preserve long and diverse catalogues of spices, 
which represent the remnants of private accounts, personal lists, and 
medical recipes.”” Some of the Egyptian consumers mentioned in these 
documents are pepper-craving military men garrisoned at desert forts 
along roads connecting the Red Sea to the Nile, like Didymoi;?? others 
are professionals who make use of various spices for their wares, like 
cooks and doctors; still others purchase them in the major city and 
emporium of Alexandria. These products move between members of 
gymnasial-class families in municipalities, masters and slaves, and even 
Roman veterans. One account preserved on a fifth-century papyrus 
resembles a shopping list, with pepper appearing alongside both staples 
like bread and vegetables and more expensive meat.” 

In these documentary encounters we find that Egypt, as the principal 
gateway to the Roman world for Indian Ocean imports, possessed a con- 
sistent and large supply of spices at any given time, which, in turn, ben- 
efited consumers there. While a large portion of these products passed 


?! E.g., O. Did. 327 (buying a sum of pepper, 77-92 cE?); O. Did. 328 (concerning the 
piperidion, 77-92 cE); O. Did. 364 (a mation of pepper; 88-96 cE); O. Did. 399 (send 
some pepper; 120-125 cE); P. Quseir. 28 = SB XX 14263 (“don't forget the pepper," 
first-second century cE); BGU I 93 (malabathrum, second-third century CE); PS] XV 
1558 (4 minai of malabathrum (valued at 600 drachmai), 2 minai amomum (value lost), 
third century cE); P. Oxy. XXXIV 2728 (send two unciae of pepper along with other 
foodstuffs, 312-318 CE); P. Ross. Georg. III 9 (three unciae of pepper, late fourth century 
CE). A brief survey of some of the Roman documents can be found in Raschke (1975). 

?? Account/Lists: P. NYU II 51 (fragmentary account including payment for pepper; 
third century cE); O. Bodl. 11 2153 (list of spices including malabathrum and nard; fourth 
century CE); P. Harr. 198 (list of spices, including unciae of pepper, costus, nard; fourth 
century CE); SB XVI 12246 (list including pepper; fourth century CE); P. Köln X 410 (list 
of spices including ginger and pepper; fourth—fifth century CE); CPR VII 42 (fragmentary 
account including 4 unciae of pepper (valued at 400 myriad denarii?; fifth century CE). 
Medical/other recipes: P. Princ. III 155 = SB XIV 12086 (prescription for an eye salve 
(achariston), including 2 drachms of pepper; second-third century cE); SB XXVI 16458 
(medical recipe including pepper; fourth century cE); PSI Congr. 17.19 (recipe for an 
emollient including 1 Ib and 50 denarii’s worth of pepper; fifth century CE); SB XIV 
11964 (recipe for eye salve including 2 drachms of pepper; fifth-sixth century CE). For 
an itemized account of commodities in Egyptian papyri, see Reinard (2016). 

93 For a recent treatment of the ostraca from Didymoi, see Broux (2017). 

94 CPR VII 42 (exact provenance unknown). 
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through Egyptian Red Sea ports and Alexandria on their way to other 
parts of the empire, a large amount remained in Egypt, which did not 
receive double taxation (like those leaving Alexandria), and, thus, would 
have been sold to consumers at lower prices. A diverse group of indi- 
viduals demanding these products, ranging from estate-owners, to mem- 
bers of the gymnasial class, to Roman soldiers, benefited from these 
abundant supplies at lower costs. Such quantities continue into the later 
history of Roman Egypt in the context of large estates. The Book of 
Pontiffs reports a donation of 50 medimni (or 2,650 L) of pepper, 300 Ibs 
of nard oil, and 200 Ibs of cinnamon (among other gifts) by an estate 
called Passinopolimse, one of several estates in the East to contribute 
aromatics to the Church during the reign of Constantine.” 

Outside Egypt, pepper has been primarily found in military contexts 
along the northern frontier. Eight peppercorns were found in cesspits at 
a short-lived legionary camp at Oberaden (including in a centurion's 
latrine), while fifty-two specimens were found in the Danube harbors of 
Straubing.” Pepper was also found at smaller military-affiliated sites, 
like the vicus of Hanau in Germany (n=12) and Biesheim-Kunheim in 
France (n=1).? In Britain, there have been meager finds, such as those 
at Southwark and other sites around London.” In addition to these finds, 
we know of the spice in Roman Britain from one of the Vindolanda 
Tablets, which records a common soldier's purchase of two denarii’s 
worth of pepper. A lead plaque from Trier on the German frontier 


?5 Lib. Pont. 34.20. Other properties possessing large amounts of spices include: 
Sybilles (near Antioch), 200 lbs of spices, 200 lbs of nard oil, etc.; Timialica (near Alex- 
andria), 300 Ibs of nard oil, 150 Ibs of spices, etc.; property granted to Constantine by 
Hymbromius (Egypt), 50 Ibs of cinnamon, 200 Ibs of nard oil; Fronimusa (near Tyre), 70 
Ibs of nard oil, 50 Ibs of spices, 50 Ibs of cinnamon, etc.; Cyrios (near the city of Egypt), 
70 Ibs of nard oil, etc.; Basilea, 50 Ibs of spices, 60 Ibs of nard oil. For more on the Liber 
Pontificalis and trade, see Seland (2012); see also Tomber (2008) 169-170. 

?6 Kučan (1984) 137; Küster (1995) 137; and Cappers (2006) 119; see also Kučan 
(1992) and (1998). The eight peppercorns found at Oberaden were the first peppercorns 
ever discovered in the Roman world (Kucan (1992) 245). 

?7 Kreuz (1995) 70; Jacomet & Schibler (2001) 65-66; Cappers (2006) 119; and 
Evers (2017) 72-73. 

°8 “Mineralized peppercorns were recovered from site 23 [in Southwark], while other 
finds have been made at several sites in the City [of London]" (Cowan e.a. (2009) 115). 
See also Drummond-Murry & Thompson (2002) and Van der Veen e.a. (2008). A single 
peppercorn find from Roman Bath has been recently discredited (Johns (2010) 75 n. 52; 
see Evers (2017) 73). 

?9 T. Vind. 184 (inventory no. 87.622). See Turner (2004) 58; Sidebotham (2011) 225; 
and Evers (2017) 73-74. 
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preserves a description of eight pounds of novellum piper, or “fresh 
pepper."!?? The clear association of pepper finds within military con- 
texts may be a confirmation of Keith Hopkins’ “taxes, rent, and trade” 
model of exchange, wherein Roman money went to the frontiers in the 
form of military salaries, which would thus create lucrative markets 
there for traders.!?! In other words, spices followed the demand of con- 
sumers, but more importantly, their money; as consumers with coin 
purses at the end of well-established supply lines, legionnaires could 
obtain these goods perhaps more easily than others in the provinces.!? 
As for Italy, our main archaeological evidence comes from the Vesu- 
vian cities. At Pompeii, two peppercorns were discovered in the House 
of Hercules’ Wedding,!9% and a titulus pictus on an amphora sherd from 
the town marks the former contents of the vessel as pepper (“PIP”), 
a precious example of how pepper would have been transported.’ An 
additional two peppercorns, along with other plant remains, have only 
recently been found in the Cardo V sewer, situated below Insula Orien- 
talis II at Herculaneum.'5 Excavators first linked human and kitchen 
waste containing the peppercorns at Herculaneum to a large and well- 
furnished apartment in /nsula Orientalis 11.7, but have since concluded 
that the distribution of the evidence indicates that two separate units in 
the insula consumed a roughly similar diet (and had the financial means 
to do so).!% These finds are remarkable, as they speak to a wider degree 
of pepper consumption by certain non-elite populations, and thus, their 
wider presence in ordinary civilian life in parts of the Mediterranean. 
However, as Erica Rowan has noted, the large variety of foodstuffs 
available in the Vesuvian cities may have been exceptional in antiquity 
due to their privileged position in an agriculturally rich area and near the 
port of Puteoli, the terminus of the extensive series of overseas networks 


100 AE 1985, 681; see Schwinden (1983) 22; Cappers (2006) 114; and Evers (2017) 
73. 

1?! For Hopkins’ “taxes, rents, and trade" model, see Hopkins (1995/1996) (modified 
from (Hopkins 1980)) and Hopkins (2000). 

102 Legionaries on the frontiers were in a privileged position in terms of exposure to 
spices, given the pull of supply to the army and the fact that their wages (approx. 1,200- 
2000 HS/year) were on average higher than those of adult free males (Duncan-Jones 
(1982) 79 and Jongman (2007) 601). 

103 Ciaraldi (2007) 100, 114-115. 

1^ CIL IV 5763. 

105 Robinson & Rowan (2015) 114; see also Wallace-Hadrill (2011) and Rowan (2014). 

106 One peppercorn each from Q5-6 and Q49-50; see Robinson & Rowan (2015) 114; 
Rowan (2016) 121; and Rowan (2017) 333-334. 
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connecting Roman Italy to Egypt and the regions across the Indian 
Ocean.!% 

From the Bay of Naples, pepper would have primarily gone to Rome 
itself, where its consumption was greatest. While no archaeobotanical 
finds from the city can attest to pepper's presence there in antiquity, the 
Horrea Piperataria, the state-built “pepper warehouses” along the Via 
Sacra in Rome storing various imported spices, would have mitigated 
supply problems and ensured a steady quantity of all three pepper varie- 
ties in the Imperial capital.'® The warehouses, whose remains have been 
found under the Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine in Rome, have 
been estimated to have been just as large as the later basilica with 
a maximum capacity of 5,800 tons of spice.! The complex seems to 
have been fitted with modestly-sized storage chambers, enclosed court- 
yards for sale or distribution, and water channels for humidifying rooms 
so that individuals accessing spices would not suffer from aggravated 
sinuses.!!0 It is far-fetched to assume that amassed quantities of pepper 
in a facility of such proportions would have gone to waste because pep- 
per consumption was limited solely to the upper echelons of Roman 
society (a widely assumed belief in scholarship until only recently). 
More likely, this facility ensured the supply of various aromatic plants to 
meet increased demand in the Imperial capital, with the particular popu- 
larity of pepper contributing to the epithet “piperataria” given by 
Jerome. !! 

Pepper-plates and pepper-pots for the addition of pepper at the table 
were undoubtedly a frequent part of banqueting even in the western 


107 Rowan (2016) 128. 

108 D.C. Hist. Rom. 72.24.1; Jer. Chron. 217. These were likely constructed under the 
reign of the emperor Domitian, along with the Via Domitiana connecting Rome and Pute- 
oli to facilitate the transport of imported goods: Warmington (1974 [1928]) 89-90. Some 
have attempted to date the construction of the Horrea Piperataria to the reign of Vespa- 
sian as part of the Templum Pacis complex (e.g., Pollard (2009)). However, the presence 
of Domitianic brick stamps points to a later date of construction or completion, by 92 CE; 
see Rickman (1971) 105-106. The structure was destroyed twice by fire (192 and 284 cE) 
before the construction of the Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine: Piranomonte 
(1996) 45. 

1? McLaughlin (2010) 144. 

110 Piranomonte (1996) 46; McLaughlin (2010) 144; and Evers (2017) 58-61. 

!!! Even after the destruction of horrea in the late third century CE, the city of Rome 
continued to import enough pepper that in 408 cE it could pay an exceedingly high ran- 
som of 3,000 pounds to Alaric (Zosimus Nova Hist. 5.41); see Warmington (1974 [1928]) 
183; Miller (1969) 25; and Parker (2004) 26. 
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provinces;!? several silver pepper-pots (piperatoria) have survived. 
Two comparatively humble piperatoria were discovered at Pompeii’s 
House of the Menander, in the shape of a shell and amphora respec- 
tively, perhaps suggestive of the overseas origin of their contents.'™ 
Another arresting piperatorium is the third-century CE “Sleeping Afri- 
can Slave” found in central France, with small holes on top of his weary 
head for sprinkling.!^ The fifth-century Hoxne Hoard yielded several 
Romano-British piperatoria, with forms including an Imperial lady, 
a hound attacking a hare, and Hercules wrestling a giant — some with 
sprinkling grates much like those employed on modern pepper-shakers.!? 
These silver objects are certainly expensive utensils of the convivium, as 
demonstrated by their inclusion among other valuables in household 
property lists on Egyptian papyri;!!? in fact, they were most likely han- 
dled by slaves, as a line by the jurist Paul reveals.'!” 

There is an impressive geographic range of archaeological evidence 
related to pepper consumption — it not only speaks to the ability to 
transport these products effectively across the empire, but also suggests 
a wider range of consumers than present in the literary references dis- 
cussed above. What we lack is physical evidence of Keith Hopkins’ 
consumption-fueled gas pedal for spices in the Imperial capital in par- 
ticular. However, evidence for the gas pedal is certainly there for staple 
products like grain and oil, whose discarded vessels have altered the 
landscape of the city as Monte Testaccio. Given the steady supply of 
large grain ships to the ports of Rome, we might think that the city (and 


112 Warmington (1974 [1928]) 183-184; Miller (1969) 83; Keay (2006) 74-75; and 
Sidebotham (2011) 226. 

113 See Guzzo (2006) 191-224. 

114 British Museum 1889 1019.16. Still more piperatoria have been found throughout 
the Mediterranean world, including at Arles-Trinquetaille, Saintes, Saint-Maur-de- 
Glanfeuil (France), Corfinium (Italy), and Murmuro (Sicily) (Warmington (1976 [1928 ]) 
183-184 and Keay (2006) 74-75). For more examples of piperatoria, see Strong (1966). 

115 British Museum 1994 0408.33-36. 

116 There are two attestations of silver pepper-plates/pots (rtxepóc) in papyri dating to 
the period covered in this work: a third-century cE list from Oxyrhynchos (P. Oxy. VI 
921v); and another third-century list of unknown provenance (P. Corn. 33). cf. P. Wash. 
Univ. 159 (fifth century CE). 

!7 Paul. Sent. 3.6.86: vasis argenteis legatis ea omnia continentur, quae capacitati 
alicui praeparata sunt, et ideo tam potoria quam escaria, item ministeria omnia debebun- 
tur, veluti urceoli lances patinae piperataria... (“when silver vessels have been 
bequeathed, all those are included which are fashioned for some purpose, and therefore 
those for both eating or drinking; likewise, all the those for table-service are owed, for 
instance little pitchers, platters, dishes, pepper-shakers..."). 
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adjacent regions of central Italy) benefited from contractors of the 
annona, who received certain concessions from the Imperial government 
for transporting grain to the capital, but could complement cargoes with 
goods for the free market.!!8 In the absence of physical evidence, the 
phantom of the immense spice consumption at Rome and its larger effect 
on the Roman economy are discernable: it haunts Roman literary texts, 
as we have seen; and the archaeological evidence pops up where you 
would expect it, in the “feeder towns” of Campania and among Rome’s 
northern and Egyptian legions. There is a whole lot of smoke, so we can 
rightly assume a raging fire. 

Despite this geographic range of attestations, the majority of the pop- 
ulation in the Roman world probably would have neither participated in 
lavish meals nor even bought pepper in its raw form. As we have seen, 
pepper outside Egypt has mainly been found in military contexts along 
the frontiers and central Italy, the two major consumption poles of goods 
coming from Alexandria.!? However, despite the limitations of the evi- 
dence, the regions of Italy where pepper consumption is attested seem to 
have benefited from the pull of these goods towards the Imperial capital. 
It is in these urban areas in central Italy and Campania, where supply 
was sufficient, that black pepper at least may have been accessible to a 
larger segment of the population — even at Pliny the Elder’s problem- 
atic prices of four denarii/lb for black pepper, seven denarii for white, 
and fifteen denarii for long.!20 Rather than take these prices at face value 
(since we lack sufficient other price data to make these figures economi- 
cally or statistically relevant),?! we might more productively view them 
as reflecting a ratio of the relative potency of the three peppers, as 


118 For more on these “complementary cargoes,” see Tchernia (2016 [2008]). 

!? Overland or riverine transport of pepper to towns further inland would have added 
costs, but periodic fairs could have served as an efficient distribution mechanism, particu- 
larly to Rome and the surrounding rural areas of central Italy. For the integration 
of smaller locales in rural Italy within the urban system through mercatus (“annual”) 
and nundinae (“high-frequency”’) fairs, see de Ligt (1993) 49-51; Morley (1996) 183; and 
Holleran (2012) 181-193. 

12 Plin. HN 12.14.28. For a good context for Pliny’s figures, see Cobb (2018a) 
528-529. 

121 A few other prices for pepper are attested in the following later sources, such as 
Diocletian’s Edict of Maximum Prices (301 cE, 800 denarii/lb.) and various declarations 
of prices by perfumers in fourth-century Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. LIV 3731 (310-311 ce), 
P. Oxy. LIV 3733 (312 CE), P. Oxy. LIV 3766 (329 CE); prices range from | to 12 talents/ 
lb. A price of 6 drachmai/mina (= 2 denarii/lb) has been reconstructed by F. De Romanis 
on the second-century Muziris Papyrus (see De Romanis (2012) and De Romanis (2015)). 
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reflected in medical literature of the period (see below). Even if we 
maintain four denarii as the price for a pound of black pepper — the 
equivalent of several days’ pay for an ordinary laborer by some esti- 
mates — the spice could still reach a large part of the population for a 
number of reasons. !?? 

Considering the recent scholarly discussions of wages and quality of 
life in the Roman world which argue for the expansion of the “middle- 
classes” of ancient Roman cities (in Rome specifically), we might be 
cautiously optimistic that certain segments of urban populations in the 
Roman world could occasionally afford such a luxury purchase — a sug- 
gestion supported by the archaeological discoveries at Herculaneum and 
repeated price index calculations done by scholars like Stanistaw Mrozek, 
Mireille Corbier, Dominic Rathbone, and Matthew Cobb.!?3 

However, while these and other scholars have focused primarily on 
the numerical price of pepper vis-a-vis the average purchasing power in 
antiquity,!?* we must remember that in presentations of prices, Pliny 
(among others) is listing bulk quantities, i.e., one Roman /ibra (approxi- 
mately 323g). Since recipes only call for smaller measures, ounces (uni- 
cae) at the most, a much smaller quantity of black pepper would more 
likely suit the needs of the private kitchen at any given time.!?° One 
pound of pepper could last an individual consumer a long time, and we 
ought to consider factors that allowed pepper to be consumed over 
longer periods rather than in single acts of consumption. Charges of 
luxury, as Marjike van der Veen and Matthew Cobb have astutely noted, 
tend to apply to exorbitant quantities of pepper being consumed in single 
instances in literary attestations (like Martial's pepper-encrusted boar), 


7? Assuming a *minimum wage" (i.e., highest wage for unskilled work) of around 3 
HS/day (Garnsey (1991) 82). McLaughlin (2010) 143: “One denarius was approximately 
one and a half days’ pay for a Roman legionary only a few years after Pliny, and that was 
considered good." 

123 For considerations of the “middle-” or “middling-classes” in Roman society, see 
Harris (1988), Morley (2006), Scheidel (2006), and Cobb (20182). For purchasing power 
and regional variation in wages, see Rathbone (2009), Scheidel (2009), and Temin (2013). 
For comparisons between real wages in the Roman world and early modern economies 
(using the theory of consumption baskets), see Allen (2009) and Scheidel (2010). For 
discussions of the changes in the price of pepper over time (using price indices), see 
Mrozek (1975), Corbier (1985), Rathbone (2009), and Cobb (20182). 

124 Other optimists include Young (2001) 222-223; McLaughlin (2010) 144-145; 
Sidebotham (2011) 225; Van der Veen (2011) 70; and Purcell (2016) 75. 

125 At the risk of anachronism, even today, pepper is usually sold in quantities smaller 
than a Roman pound. 
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and we can imagine far more sparing consumption by other members of 
the urban population, whether they be akin to Persius’ miser or other- 
wise motivated. !?6 

The shelf life of aromatic products also enabled their use over long 
periods of time. In the case of pepper, even if one were to purchase four 
denarii s worth at once, the spice's impressive shelf life (up to 40 years 
if kept in a dry place) would allow for gradual use over a long period of 
time, making such an investment worthwhile." In fact, a jurist's opin- 
ion in the Digest classifies pepper among other edible stores that can be 
bequeathed, most likely because of their ability to retain value over 
time." As a result, the resale of spices also occurred. There is evidence 
of pawning Indian spices preserved in Egyptian papyri dating to the 
Roman period—in one example, a third-century CE papyrus from 
the Arsinoite nome in Egypt lists a pawned quantity of malabathrum and 
costus weighing 120 drachms for sale.'?? 

The prevalence of purchase by weight would have also enabled indi- 
viduals to acquire less than a pound at any given time, whether due to 
preference or budgetary restraints. In light of pepper's popularity in culi- 
nary applications as described in elite banquets and in some cases hum- 
bler fare, as well as the archaeological finds of pepper in non-elite con- 
texts from Herculaneum and large supplies stored in the Imperial capital, 
we may want to consider what Neville Morley has said of similar aro- 
matic goods, such as frankincense: "the qualities of goods that truly 
mattered were not their economic value but their role in social interac- 
tion or differentiation ... distribution was, one might say, driven by the 
need to obtain the things without which society would not properly 
function.” °° As an “item of desire," pepper may have been consumed 
regardless of a consumer's real wage, though such a suggestion remains 
admittedly speculative. '?! 


126 Van der Veen (2003) 407, 412 and Cobb (20182) 534. 

77 Livandra (2011) 155. Whole peppercorns are susceptible to mold if exposed to 
moisture, but if intact and kept in a dry spot, can last for years without degrading in qual- 
ity (Cappers (2006) 148). Old pepper (piper vetustum), however, is noticeably lighter than 
fresher specimens (Cappers (2006) 114). 

128 Dig. 33.9.5. 

12 SB VIII 934b. For more on the pawning of spices recorded in Egyptian papyri, see 
Holleran (2012) 227-228. 

130 Morley (2007) 43. 

131 See Ray (2016) for a good discussion of this terminology in the context of com- 
modities in Pompeii. 
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Furthermore, we can imagine ranges in quality of each pepper variety. 
We know such differences in quality existed due to frequent instructions 
on how to select the best quality pepper in terms of freshness and potency 
throughout ancient medical literature (see below). In turn, differences in 
quality were surely reflected in pricing. We encounter this phenomenon 
with other products, such as wine — in fact, a taberna on the Via degli 
Augustali in Pompeii advertises wine of varying qualities available for 
one, two, or four asses (amphora not included).'?? We can imagine that 
macella, with regulated weights and prices, would have provided finer 
and more expensive specimens, while those buying second-hand or from 
poorly scrutinized sources might only have access to supplies of inferior 
quality.!33 Such inferior specimens might include adulterants of other 
plant species, such as juniper berries, Alexandrian mustard, or Pliny’s 
piperis arbor — perhaps the ploys of crafty entrepreneurs to increase 
financial yields.'”* Overpaying is also a possibility: in one of his epi- 
grams, Martial remarks how the addressee Sextus considers pepper to be 
worth more than its weight in silver, but that Martial would not pay that 
much for the spice.!35 

Even still, we must keep in mind that access to the spice in the form 
of prepared condiments and foods (as opposed to the raw spice itself) 
could have been widespread in regions that had larger supplies of pep- 
per, such as urban areas in central Italy and Campania. In particular, the 
urban inhabitants of insulae would often lack proper cooking facilities at 
home and would therefore rely on tabernae of various kinds for afford- 
able sustenance.'*° Due to pepper’s ability to mask spoiled taste and 


132 CIL VII 2.45; see Holleran (2012) 147 and Thurmond (2017) 232. 

133 Holleran (2012) 9, 180. 

134 Plin. HN 12.14.26-29; see also Gal. San. Tu. vi.269K. Pliny lists Italian equiva- 
lents to pepper such as the so-called “pepper-tree” (piperis arbor) and juniper, though he 
admits that they simply could not compete with the Indian spice in flavor; he also refers 
to juniper berries and Alexandrian mustard as the common additives to black pepper and 
long pepper respectively. Such admixtures, while invisible to the undiscerning eye, could 
radically change pepper’s taste. R. Cappers adds such things as dough, animal bones, 
sawdust, fruit wall, buckwheat, walnut, almond, hazel, olive seeds, poppy, and bitter 
vetch seeds to the list — these adulterants are only visible under a microscope (Cappers 
(2006) 113-114, 131). 

135 Mart. Ep. 10.57: argenti libram mittebas; facta selibra est, | sed piperis. Tanti non 
emo, Sexte, piper (“you used to send a pound of silver plate; it has become half pound, 
but of pepper. I do not pay so much for pepper, Sextus”). 

136 Wilkins & Hill (2006) 39 and Holleran (2012) 140, 146, 229. This interpretation 
has been called into question by recent excavations at Herculaneum, where archaeo- 
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enhance flavor, the urban food seller could utilize a small amount of 
pepper to improve their product’s quality and shelf life, and thereby, 
their profits.!?" For instance, cheap food sold by street vendors, such as 
the chickpea pudding costing just one as mentioned in Martial, could 
have been seasoned with pepper according to the Roman taste. 
Included in this category are the many staples that contained pepper, like 
spiced wine and garum — we have written testimony for peppered vari- 
eties of these substances (see above), but sadly no confirmation from 
other sources, such as amphora inscriptions.!?” Such seasoning places 
the burden of cost on the producer, and may been done with the aim of 
increasing revenues by appealing to a wider clientele. We can imagine 
the potential for clever marketing, creating a buzz and instant consumer 
interest by adding the phrase “now with pepper" to a given product 
(even if an imitation pepper was used). This is exactly the type of mar- 
keting we find on the aforementioned lead plaque from Trier, with the 
phrase “fresh pepper.” 140 

Pepper seems to have been not only, as Marijke van der Veen states, 
“part of everyday life in respectable households,” but also available to 
a larger segment of the population despite what many scholars have 
deemed to be high prices.'*! The geographical range of relevant archaeo- 
logical finds, from the boundaries of the empire to its center, attests to the 
spice’s popularity. Pepper clearly has a role in banqueting culture, as 
revealed by numerous textual references and silver piperatoria. However, 
even if we choose to accept Pliny’s price for black pepper, the product 
seems to have been more widely available (and even less expensive) than 
previously assumed, due to factors such as the spice’s shelf life, pricing 
by weight and quality, and hypothetical exposure through peppered 
products. As a result, we find many different types of consumers of this 


botanical remains found the Cardo V sewer suggest preparation in upstairs apartments as 
opposed to tabernae; see Robinson & Rowan (2015) 113. 

137 McLaughlin (2010) 143. 

138 Mart. Ep. 1.41.6, 1.103.10, 13.13; see Meyer (1980) 410 and Garnsey (1991) 85. 

139 McLaughlin (2010) 143. In the case of garum, tituli picti tend to advertise the 
quality of the product, the origin of the vessel's contents, the nature of its production 
(e.g., whether it is strained), and special ingredients added to it, such as wine, oil, vinegar, 
herbs, and spices; see Curtis (1991) 159-175. To date, no titulus has revealed “peppered” 
garum, despite its attestation in literary sources (e.g., garum piperatum at Petron. Sat. 
36.3). Tituli picti from the Vesuvian cities and Rome and its environs can be found in C/L 
IV and XV respectively; see Peña (2007) 98-114. 

14 Schwinden (1983) 22 and Cappers (2006) 114. 

141 Kučan (1992) 246 and Van der Veen (2011) 45. 
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product in the Roman world, ranging from the pepper-dependent cooks 
conjured up by Petronius and Martial, to Persius’ celebratory miser, to 
the inhabitants of urban insulae. Thus, the popularity of pepper, a product 
with largely medicinal functions in the Greek world and some culinary 
applications in the Hellenistic period, dramatically increased in parts of 
the Roman world, due in no small part to the large and relatively stable 
quantities imported. 


ROMAN MEDICAL WRITERS ON PEPPER 


It is in light of these newfound culinary uses of pepper that we can 
evaluate the discussions of the spice in the medical texts of the Roman 
period. Beyond remarking on their individual properties, Roman medical 
writers do not tend to recommend pepper as a standalone drug, but rather 
in conjunction with other spices to form numerous remedies in their 
pharmacological arsenal.!? This is best demonstrated in the various ver- 
sions of the Mithridatic antidote, panaceas, that encompassed a vast 
array of spices.!? Several spices from the Indian Ocean trade feature in 
the emollients, unguents, salves, and antidotes found in Celsus, Diosco- 
rides, and Scribonius Largus, as well as the gynecological treatments of 
Soranus.!^ Nevertheless, some of the most canonical Roman medical 
sources, including Celsus, Dioscorides Pedanius, and Galen, single out 
the medicinal merits of pepper in their numerous pharmacological pre- 
scriptions and recommendations of diet.!^ 


1? Dioscorides Pedanius also describes pepper as an enabling ingredient in conjunc- 
tion with schoenus for uterine inflammation (Mat. Med. 1.17); with myrrh (1.64); with 
cedar (1.77). 

143 Andromachus’ version of the Mithridatic antidote includes both long pepper and 
white pepper (Totelin (2009) 177); Celsus’ Mithridatic antidote utilizes only long pepper 
(Med. 5.23); cf. Antidote of Marcianus (Totelin (2009) 259). 

144 Emollients and unguents: Cel. De med. 5.15, 5.18.1-33, 6.7.3; Dsc. De mat. med. 
1.47, 1.52.4, 55, 1.57, 1.58, 1.59, 1.61, 1.62. Salves: Cel. De med. 6.6-7. Antidotes: Cel. 
De med. 5.23-24. Gynecological treatments in Soranus’ Gynecology include Indian spices 
like pepper: 1.52, 1.62.3, 1.65.6, 2.54.1, 3.29, 3.32, 4.14. Treatments in Scribonius Lar- 
gus employing Indian Ocean spices include: 9, 10, 26, 32, 33, 34, 36, 59, 60, 70, 71, 74, 
88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 106, 110, 113, 120, 121, 122, 125, 126, 129, 131, 133, 144, 145, 152, 
156, 160, 165, 166, 170, 173, 176, 177, 179, 183, 184, 193, 195, 255, 258, 261, 262, 263, 
265, 268, 269, 271. 

145 For further references to pepper preserved in other Greek medical writers from the 
Roman period, see Andromachus Frag. ll. 120, 130 (Heitsch); Thessalus On the Virtues 
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While authors continue to associate pepper with properties of heat and 
pungency, as in earlier Greek medical texts, the overall evaluative scale 
is more nuanced due to the codification of the three pepper varieties. For 
Instance, in his On Medical Material dated between 65 and 75 cE, 
Dioscorides Pedanius attributes different levels of heat to the three varie- 
ties of pepper: white pepper is weak in flavor and long pepper is more 
bitter because they are considered to be less ripe stages of the singular 
pepper plant; fully ripe black pepper is “[sweeter and] more pungent” 
than white pepper as well as “more pleasant to the mouth and more 
aromatic.” '4© Sharing this view broadly is the first-century cE Roman 
encyclopedist Aulus Cornelius Celsus, who classifies piper among heat- 
ing foods like salt, garlic, and onion in his On Medicine.'*’ In the Galenic 
Corpus, dating to the late second and early third centuries CE, pepper 
corresponds to “warmer air" (0gpuótepoc ànp) and is characterized in 
the language of the humors as a hot and dry substance — it therefore can 
affect the body.!*® Operating within the terminology of spices outlined 
by Theophrastus, Galen classifies pepper as a pungent foodstuff (opio 
B@na) and considers pepper to be both a source of nourishment (tpo@n) 
and a heating pharmakon (qàppakov 0gppóv).!^ 

As mentioned above, these texts also describe the proper procedures 
for picking the best quality peppercorns. Dioscorides and Galen both 
state that heavier specimens that are neither too bran-like nor overly 
wrinkled upon visual examination are to be sought; their integrity can be 


of Herbs 1.1.4, 1.2.5, 1.12.10, 2.1.5 (Friedrich); and Archigenes Frag. 11, 24, 68, 72 
(Brescia). 

146 Dsc. Mat. Med. 2.159: tò è pédav [fiiov Kai?] Spiubtepov tod AEvKod Kai 
svoToLdtepov Kai HAAAOV åpopatitov à tò slvat @puov (“the black variety is 
[sweeter and] more pungent than the white, and more pleasant to the mouth and more 
aromatic because it is ripe"). Some manuscripts contain the surprising adjective fjótov, 
which M. Wellmann removes (Wellmann (1958) I, 224-226). Though “sweetness” does 
not immediately relate to pepper’s flavor profile, it could nevertheless emphasize black 
pepper’s more pleasing taste (e.g., gdotou@tepov). Dioscorides also compares the fruit 
of other plants to black pepper specifically (lykion [buckthorn], 1.100 and agnos/lygos 
[chaste tree], 1.103), namely because they also have black, round seeds. 

V7 Cel. Med. 2.28. 

148 Gal. SMT xi.528-529K, xi.873K, xii.97K. Importantly, according to Galen, long 
pepper is “wetter” than the other two varieties, as indicated by its fragility and the fact 
that it lacks initial bite (SMT xii.97K). 

19 Gal. Temp. i.682K; SMT xi.679-680K, xii.97K. Pepper is classified among other 
“pungent” spices in SMT xii.160-161K and Comp. Med. Loc. xiii.3K, though Galen 
admits that he cannot determine why some people qualify the taste of pepper as “astrin- 
gent” (SMT xii.162K); also, some people conflate terminology (SMT xii.329K). 
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tested by soaking them in water to see whether they disintegrate.!50 The 
most explicit relation of quality to taste comes in Concerning Hygiene, 
where Galen recommends that when picking pepper, “one should taste 
a specimen first of all” (yp) yàp GnoyeveoOar pév adtod mp@rov). 2! 
In these initial descriptions, we can notice a slight change in the con- 
scious evaluation of pepper’s properties: while earlier medical texts 
focus on the spice’s foreign allure and heating properties, the texts of the 
Roman period include pepper’s taste as one of its valuable assets, rank 
varieties of pepper by their relative taste, and suggest that flavor is indic- 
ative of its potency. It should be noted that not all thought that this qual- 
ity was worthy of merit — we ought to remember the negative senti- 
ments of Pliny and a protagonist in Plutarch’s Table-Talk mentioned 
above.!52 Nevertheless, the focus on taste reflects a growing significance 
of an attribute whose importance can be immediately linked with pep- 
per’s rising culinary application. 

To see just how culinary and medicinal applications of pepper could 
overlap in specific treatment options, let us now turn to exploring the 
various prescriptions of the spice in medical texts of the Roman period. 
As mentioned above, pepper is typically not a standalone drug, but uti- 
lized in conjunction with other spices to form remedies. This is much the 
case in Celsus’ On Medicine: in this work, round (rotundum) and long 


150 Dsc. Mat. Med. 2.159: &xAéyov 6& tò Bapbtatov Kai TATPEG, uéAav, uñ ooóópa 
pooóv, TP6OPATOV Kai pů rıtup@ösg (“choose the heaviest and fullest specimens, black, 
not too wrinkled, new and not branny"). Gal. San. Tu. vi.264-265K: ei 6& un tobto 
rapein, KYpNodaı TH kaAA(ovo LEAGVL: toðto è TO Bapbotaduov (“if this is not pre- 
sent, use the very best black: this is the heavy-weighing one”). 

15! Gal. San. Tu. vi.269-270K: yp yàp ànoyeógo0at pév adtod mp@tov, aKkpiPa¢> 
ETLOKOTOVNEVOVG, ei renépeoc moos TOLÓTNTA, LETH SE TOOT’ EPaAEiv Kdatt. TO 
yap &okevacpuévov, ei Bpaxein dv’ GANS THs ñuépoç, adtika diaAvEtat THKOLEVOV. 
einep ovv ñ te moots aKpibdc aoo nenépsoc ónüpyn, Kai un SiaArdytar Bpeyöne- 
vov, À 8’, óc cipntat, Kai dtpytov, aénitHSetov eivar vopile tO TOLODTOV HAKPOV 
TEMEpPl. TO SE ye HEAGV HITE HIKPOV EOTO, LTE PLOOOY, ute TAXYVPAOLOV, GAA’ EK 
Tod BapuotóOLnov xaXovpévoo TO HEYIOTOV TE Kai EdTPAPEOTATOV EKAEYEODO. Kal TOD 
AEvKod 8 dpoims EKAEYEOOD TO HEYLOTÖV TE Kai sdtpagéotatov (“for they must first 
taste it, while considering accurately whether the quality of the pepper is maintained, and 
after this one must toss it in water. For the adulterated specimen, if it is soaked for 
a whole day, immediately breaks apart, dissolving. So, if the true pepper quality remains 
and does not dissolve when soaked, and if, as said above, it is unperforated, consider this 
sort of long pepper to be suitable. As for black pepper, let it be neither small nor shriveled 
nor thick with rind, but let the largest and most developed of those called ‘heavy’ be 
chosen. And of white pepper, let the largest and most developed be picked the same 
way”). 

152 See Notes 80-81. 
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(longum) peppers appear more frequently than white pepper, whose 
main role is in the remedies of Books 5 and 6.!5 Both round and long 
varieties are considered diuretics and are used together in various emol- 
lients and treatments, while “pepper” (piper) serves in treatments of 
chills and flatworms, and most obviously promotes sneezing.'** Thus, in 
On Medicine, there are clear roles for the particular varieties of pepper 
in larger treatment options. However, piper also has a unique role in 
making medicine more agreeable to taste. For remedies particularly dif- 
ficult on the palate, such as wormwood and burned pomegranate pulp 
mixed with raw egg, Celsus suggests using pepper or spiced wine to 
help with digestion. In his discussion of snakebites and their treat- 
ment, the medical writer also comments that, should no antidote be 
available, the bitten individual should drink unmixed wine with pepper 
(potionem meri vini cum pipere), in order to heat the body and prevent 
coagulation.!” Piper, or black pepper, has medicinal utility in its culi- 
nary application, and even could be used instead of more complex, 
expensive, and possibly inaccessible remedies. 

Unlike Celsus, Dioscorides Pedanius dedicates a specific section to 
nenepi in his On Medical Material." In this passage, he states that 
white pepper is especially potent in “eye medicines, antidotes, and for 
the bites of poisonous snakes," while long pepper is best for just the lat- 
ter two; black pepper, as the ripest form of the plant, is regarded as 
superior in taste but is only qualified medically among the "peppers" 
generally, including pepper root. Here, Dioscorides mentions both novel 
and established uses for pepper, as an abortifacient, an expectorant, 


155 White pepper is specifically mentioned (as opposed to just piper) for antidotes at 


Cel. Med. 5.23, 6.6.25-31. 

154 Cel. Med. 2.31, 3.12, 3.20, 5.6, 5.13, 5.30. Piper rotundum has an equivalent in the 
Galenic Corpus némegpi otpoyyóXov, which is also contrasted to long pepper at Gal. 
Comp. Med. Loc. xii.343-344K. 

15 Cel. Med. 4.15: neque alienum est absinthium contritum ex melle et pipere, eiusque 
catapotium cotidie devorare (“nor is wormwood rubbed with honey and pepper objec- 
tionable, and a pill of it should be taken daily"); see also Med. 4.26. 

156 Cel. Med. 5.27.3: praesensque in aliquo antidoto praesidium est: si id non est, 
necessarium est exsorbere potionem meri vini cum pipere, vel quidlibet aliud quod calori 
movendo est, ne umorem intus coire patiatur: nam maxima pars venenorum frigore inter- 
emit. Omnia etiam urinam moventia, quia materiam extenuant, utilia sunt (“there is ready 
help in another antidote: if it is not present, it is necessary to sip a draught of unmixed 
wine with pepper, or anything else which will stir up heat, lest he endure the humor 
coagulating internally; for the majority of poisons cause death by cold. All diuretics, 
which dilute [diseased] matter, are also useful"). 

157 Dsc. Mat. Med. 2.159. 
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a pain-reliever, and a diuretic. Pepper is also utilized in various kinds of 
lozenges and liquids for chest congestion, sore throats, and intestinal 
pains. But significantly, the text indicates that black pepper’s culinary 
application in sauces (&ußäunara) has health benefits, stimulating appe- 
tite and aiding in digestion. Although Dioscorides values black pepper 
primarily for its taste and the other pepper types for specific medical 
applications, the former still plays an important medicinal role as an 
additive to foodstuffs. 

During the Roman period, pepper is mostly mentioned in the Galenic 
Corpus — approximately 600 times — likely due to the sheer size of the 
extant Corpus. ^? Galen employs the three peppers as ingredients in 
treatments for a myriad of health problems, ranging from remedies for 
scalp issues and headaches to medicines for the colon and kidneys.'?? In 
particular, one can find specific references to "long," "white," and 
"black" peppers in On Antidotes, On the Composition of Drugs, and 
other pharmacological texts. If we rank the use of the three pepper varie- 
ties by the presence of descriptive modifiers in the Corpus, white pepper 
is the most prescribed, followed by long pepper; however, we must not 
forget that the frequent appearance of the standalone term nénepi in all 
likelihood refers to black pepper.!? This disparity in the frequency of 
prescriptions appears to be defined by a qualitative scale between varie- 
ties within the Corpus. This valuation affects Galen's treatment plan for 


158 A lemma search via Thesaurus Linguae Graecae revealed 621 mentions of pepper 
(white, long, and black) in the Galenic Corpus (including Pseudo-Galen); nard 298 times; 
cinnamon 211 times; cassia 177 times; costus 132 times; cardamom 107 times; bdellium 
93 times; amomum 86 times; ginger 82 times; malabathrum 71 times. Importantly, 
Scribornius Largus's Compositiones shows a similar incidence of pepper vis-à-vis other 
aromatic products: pepper 40 times; nard 16 times; cinnamon 16 times; cassia 12 times; 
costus 10 times; cardamom 6 times; amomum 4 times; malabathrum 2-4 times (two 
references are to folium); bdellium and ginger each once. 

1? Some notable examples include: Gal. San. Tu. vi.261K, 265K ff., 341K, 430K 
(stomach issues), 451K ff. (liver issues); Alim. Fac. vi.705K, 725K ff. (stomach issues), 
572K ff. (liver issues); SMT xi.885K ff. (liver issues), SMT xii.292K (liver issues), 340K, 
355K (lethargy and dysentery); Comp. Med. Loc. xii.403K ff. (scalp issues), 511K (head- 
aches), 565K (phlegm cleansers), 583K ff. (sternutatory medicines), 595K (headaches), 
596K ff. (dizziness and lethargy), 600K ff. (ear issues), 728K ff. (ophthalmological 
issues), 855K ff. (oral and dental issues); Comp. Med. Loc. xiii.23K ff. (throat issues), 
64K ff. (consumption), 89K ff. (pain relief), 109K ff. (shortness of breath), 135K ff. 
(stomach issues), 203K ff. (liver issues); etc. 

160 White pepper is prescribed 165, 29, and 42 times in Comp. Med. Loc., Comp. Med. 
Gen., and Ant. respectively; this is followed by long pepper (29, 3, and 32) and 
black pepper (12, 2, and 12). Other references to pepper use only the word mémnepi, 
i.e., black pepper. 
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flatulence in Concerning Hygiene in quite a systematic way: the author 
first suggests taking long pepper to soothe the stomach; if that variety is 
not available, Galen proposes white pepper; and if white pepper is also 
not available, the patient should “use the very best black pepper" (xpf- 
o0a1 TO kaAA(oto u£Xavı).'°! Only a few lines down for a similar treat- 
ment, Galen recommends the best kinds of both cinnamon (the Ethio- 
pian variety) and pepper (either long or white).'® In these prescriptions, 
long pepper and white pepper, in that order, are preferred to even the 
best black pepper, which is considered a last resort. 

In the work of pharmacological substitution On Substitutes, Pseudo- 
Galen expresses this valuation scheme quantitatively: "instead of pep- 
per, ginger; instead of white pepper, twice as much black; instead of 
long pepper, twice as much white." 16° Considering the prices of the vari- 
ous peppers as reported by Pliny, such ratios (2:1 ratio of black to white 
pepper, 2:1 white to long pepper, 4:1 black to long pepper) conform to 
economic conditions — i.e., the effectiveness ratio of 4:2:1 is matched 
by a price ratio of 15:7:4. On the face of it, this close correlation makes 
sense enough, as products considered to have superior inherent quality 
or potency would be correspondingly more expensive. However, these 
substitutions speak to a far greater significance regarding the application 
of ancient pharmacology in the Galenic Corpus — black pepper is the 
least effective medicinally. Nevertheless, black pepper, especially as 
unspecified mémept, certainly has a presence in Galen's pharmacology 
as in previous medical works. A prominent example is Galen's On 
Theriac, in which black pepper features foremost among the exotic 
ingredients.!?^ In addition to the qualification of specific specimens of 
pepper dependent on taste that occurs in the medical writers of the 
Roman period, the Galenic Corpus contributes a quantitative ratio of 
medicinal effectiveness based on variety — the more expensive peppers 
have a more potent role in medicine, while black pepper serves as an 
accessible last resort. 


161 Gal. San. Tu. vi. 264-265K. 

162 Gal. San. Tu. vi. 265K: kóXXiov 6& xójwov èv EuPGAAECOaL TO KaAOKLEVOV 
AiOtomikov, renépeog ÖE HTOL TO LAKPOV Tj TO AEvKOV (“while the very best cumin to 
take is the so-called Ethiopian one, the best pepper is either the long or the white”). 

163 Gal. Suc. xix.740K: avti nenépsac, Cıyyißep; dvti menépems AsvKod, péñav 
TEMEPL SITAGOLOV; GvTi TEMEPEMS LAKPOD, METEPEWS AEvKOD p'. 

164 Gal. Ant. xiv.42-43K; see Houston (2003) 48. For more multipurpose drugs and 
panaceas, e.g., Comp. Med. Loc. xii.736K and Comp. Med. Gen. xiii.531K. 
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That being said, there are also indications of a blending of medicinal 
and culinary uses of pepper in the Galenic Corpus — i.e., how pepper in 
its dietary applications can also have health benefits. Firstly, we find 
Galen prescribing foods with copious amounts of pepper for patients 
requiring heating agents.!6 There are also references to a certain pep- 
pery mix called tò 610 tov vpiàv nenépeov — coined as diatrion pepe- 
rion in Latin translations — which is specifically “not medicinal,” but 
pure and helpful for those having trouble digesting.!6 Often Galen, like 
Apicius, will call for a sprinkling of pepper to a dish, but with the aim 
of treating a variety of health issues — in some cases, the addition of 
pepper actually strengthens a food’s medicinal efficacy.!?" These food- 
stuffs include the ever-popular condiment garum and various porridges, 
in addition to poorly nourishing foods like sea urchin.'® Such seasoning 
can have a variety of effects, such as thinning the humors and moving 
the bowels. Moreover, in On the Properties of Foodstuffs, Galen sug- 
gests adding pepper to other foodstuffs so as to encourage healthy living. 
These treatments are not only for those who are sick — for instance, 
peppered figs help those afflicted by an inflamed liver or spleen, but are 
also beneficial for healthy people (kai toig bytaivovotv) in that they 
open up nutrient passages in the liver.!® In fact, even the grinding of 
pepper and heating pepper in cooking, as in its culinary capacity, are 
considered to compound its effects." However, most telling is that 
these additions of pepper are not necessarily medicinal in motivation. 
Rather, pepper can be added to certain substances such as lupine “for 
pleasure" (fjóovijg £vgka), with the medicinal benefits being 


165 Gal. MM x.468K. 

166 Gal. MM x.576-577K. Diatrion peperion is prescribed throughout the Corpus: 
San. Tu. vi.267-271K, 293K, 340K, 413K, 428-429K, 431K; Trem. Palp. vii.636K; Loc. 
Aff. viii. 40K; MMG xi.38K, 55K, 56K; Comp. Med. Loc. xiii.287K. There is also men- 
tion of a diaduo peperion for severe cough containing two pepper varieties (Bru) fj ou 
660 ren£pgov), in which black and white pepper are ingredients among other aromatic 
plants (Comp. Med. Loc. xiii.63K). However, in certain cases, pepper alone (tò mémept 
uóvov) is comparable to diatrion peperion (see San. Tu. vi.284K; MMG xi.55K). 

167 Gal. San. Tu. vi.284K, 339K, 352K (pepper powder); Vict. At. (Kalbfleisch) 6.35- 
36, 8.64, 12.115; Alim. Fac. vi. 462K, 477K, 572-573K, 603K, 705K, 725-726K, 738K; 
MMG xi.37K, 55-56K. 

168 Gal. Vict. At. (Kalbfleisch) 6.35-36 (spelt grain porridge), 8.64 (eel and stingray 
with pounded beets, white sauce and leeks), 12.115 (porridge); Gal. A/im. Fac. vi.462K 
(cabbage or lentil broth seasoned with oil and garum), 603K (honey and quince juice), 
725-726K (vinegar and garum), 738K (sea urchins); SMT xii.360K (peppered cicadas). 

169 Gal. Alim. Fac. vi.572-573K. 

170 Gal. Temp. i.682K and SMT xi.398-400K. 
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incidental.'’' Thus, Galen's discourse of pepper's role in medicine incor- 
porates qualities that are more relevant for pepper’s culinary uses, 
namely the use of pepper as a garnish, its taste, and enjoyment of it. This 
is one of several instances where medical writers suggest the addition of 
aromatic or sweet products to especially foul treatments, often with the 
aim of ameliorating the patient’s experience when ingesting the prod- 
ucts, but also adding incidental medicinal benefits.!? 

The addition of pepper and other spices in diets may not have been 
absolutely necessary to achieve certain medical benefits, as John Wilkins 
has noted, since other foodstuffs like barley, wine, and honey have simi- 
lar effects when consumed in moderation.!”? However, what is signifi- 
cant is that ancient medical writers of the Roman period value the 
medicinal benefits of black pepper, an import primarily sought for its 
flavor, as part of a balanced diet, in lieu of the other two varieties of the 
spice (which function almost exclusively in medicines). Black pepper 
clearly had a role not only in treatment options for various ailments, but 
also as a form of preventative medicine when consumed on a regular 
basis — health did not have to come at the expense of enjoyment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In sum, the treatment of pepper in the Greco-Roman medical tradition is 
characterized by an increasing specificity of terminology and a tendency 
to incorporate new social conceptions and utilizations of the spice. Early 
discussions of spices categorize various types of aromatic plants, with 
pepper exhibiting heat. The two Indian pepper species, cultivated far 
from the Mediterranean, are described as a singular plant or one with 
two varieties. Earlier Greek authors focus primarily on pepper’s heat and 
its exotic status as the basis of its medicinal effectiveness in treatments 
for a variety of dental and gynecological issues. By the rise of the Roman 
Principate, newly exploited trade routes allowed for better access to both 
species of Indian pepper, and thus precipitated a codification of three 
specific varieties of the same plant. Medical writers of the Roman period 


171 Gal. SMT xi.885-886K: [tò dp&ymua tod H&puov] éxxaGaiper 68 Kal rap Kai 
onAi|va, petà THYAVOD Kai TENEpEMs Noovijs £veka Aaußavönevov (“ [the decoction of 
lupine] also cleans the liver and spleen, when taken with rue and pepper for pleasure”). 

7? See Note 2. 

173 Wilkins (2015) 65. 
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continue to consider that long, white, and black pepper derived their 
medicinal characteristics from their qualities of heat, but also deem the 
spice’s taste to be a valuable asset. These authors establish a clear hier- 
archy of effectiveness among the varieties of pepper, with long pepper 
and white pepper being more potent medicinally than black pepper. 
However, the black variety was still utilized in various remedies and 
informal treatments because of its taste; it also features as a garnish in 
more elaborate treatments and as a means of taking unpleasant tasting 
medicines. 

This is significant in light of the fact that black pepper was the pre- 
dominant exotic spice used in cooking and forever altered the Roman 
eating experience alongside other imported foods. Though clearly leav- 
ing its mark in Roman banqueting culture, pepper could also be found in 
more affordable food options as a flavoring. The ubiquity of pepper in 
literary sources speaks to the massive quantities imported and the wide- 
spread social utilization of the spice at Rome in elite contexts, though it 
had its critics in turn, who blamed it as a corrupting influence from the 
Greek world. The archaeological evidence demonstrates its distribution 
throughout the empire, with concentrations in Egypt, central Italy, and 
with the army along the frontiers; and there was likely a larger degree of 
access to the spice in urban areas in Italy, whether directly or through 
peppered products. We can understand the frequent inclusion of pepper 
in a multitude of treatment options and recommendations of diet, and 
changes in medical discourse to consider taste as a valuable characteris- 
tic, to be clearly linked to the imposing presence of pepper in the culi- 
nary world. 

Even though pepper was considered to have been vital in remedies 
for the great medical issues of the time, including in the treatment of 
malaria, the popular use of exotic spices had its critics in the Roman 
world.!74 Pliny the Elder, for instance, takes a very hardline stance on 
the use of foreign medicines in Rome. He refuses to record any recipe 
which explicitly makes use of Indian products like pepper in his ency- 
clopedia, claiming that it is the deceit of profiteers and their industrious 
factories that have caused unknowing customers to rely on mysterious 
concoctions from Arabia and India as opposed to traditional herbal 
remedies from the Roman garden — it is through one of the arts that 


174 Warmington (1974 [1928]) 222-224. For malaria in Rome, see Sallares (2002), 
Scheidel (2003), and Scheidel (2004). 
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the conquerors are conquered (una artium imperatoribus quoque 
imperaverunt). "5 

Pliny's critique, placing natural sustenance in opposition to fraudulent 
profiteering and calling for a return to home-grown medicine, forms part 
of his negative opinion regarding the economic and moral losses of 
international trade. The demand for these products, however, is not 
always negatively characterized. The dramatic effects of transoceanic 
commerce are conjured up a century after the Elder Pliny by the orator 
Aelius Aristides in his Encomium of Rome. The Roman demand for 
Indian products strips the aromatic trees in India bare and results almost 
in a Roman monopoly — merely one token of Rome's global dominance 
as a literary construct." Punditry, both positive and negative, under- 
scores not only the high demand for such remedies at Rome, but also an 
industry in the Greek East fueling this market." Charged descriptions 
like those found in Pliny should not distract us from the fact that strong 
demand for these products was matched by a clear belief in the effec- 
tiveness of peppered products in the promotion of health in antiquity, not 
just in the authoritative writings of prominent doctors. We might look at 
a second-century dedicatory inscription from the Temple of Asclepius 
at Pergamon as a good example: in celebratory language, a certain 
P. Aelius Theon records that, after eating 15 white peppercorns and half 
an onion every morning for 120 days, he was healed.!7® 

It is here that we gain a glimpse into pepper's larger societal impact: 
despite its detraction in moralizing sources, it finds its way into both 
expensive medicines and more generic remedies; there are varied social 
valuations of the inherent properties of the peppers, with coexisting sys- 
tems predicated on either their effectiveness in treatment or their taste; 
and notwithstanding differing conceptions of efficacy, all of the peppers 
were resources in medical treatments with origins in the Greek world 
whose influence was a potential cause for worry. This tumultuous rela- 
tionship between clear social estimation of pepper on the one hand, and 


175 Plin. HN 22.56.117-118 and 24.1.4-5. Though, Pliny does list a recipe for hazel- 
nuts with pepper to treat catarrh, or mucosal buildup (HN 31.46.117); see also Dsc. Mat. 
Med. 1.125. 

176 Aristid. Or. 14.200. Compare with the first-century agronomist Columella, who 
says the city of Rome blossoms with imported aromatic products like cassia and frankin- 
cense (Rust. 3.8.4-5). 

77 See Plin. HN 12.32.59 for his description of spice processing in Alexandria. 

"8 Müller (1987) 193-233; see SEG XXXVII 1019. 
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accusations of its superfluousness on the other, defines this plant in all 
its roles throughout the Roman world. 
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